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ABSTRACT 
The Burden of Their Class: 
College-Educated New Englanders and Leadership in the Civil War Era 
By 


Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 


This dissertation focuses on the social and gendered world of college-educated New 
Englanders who fought in the American Civil War. The project explores how, during the 
antebellum period, these young men, who were being groomed as society’s future leaders, 
tried to live by idealized behaviors as encompassed by the term “character,” in order to be 
viewed as good and moral gentlemen in Victorian society. It investigates what young leaders 
thought of United States history and the nation’s prospects in an age of sectional agitation 
over the issue of slavery. The dissertation argues that college-educated men were influenced 
to volunteer in the United States armed forces by their pre-war ideas about proper behavior 
and the importance of the Union. It follows college-educated men into the war and notes 
how they interacted with common soldiers and faced battle. Additionally, this work 
examines college men’s reactions to national leadership during the war years and ends with a 
consideration of how New England’s young leaders reacted to seeing the South and meeting 
southerners, white and black. The major themes in this project include leadership, 


nationalism, masculinity, and social identity. 
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Introduction 
“A Stage With Curtains Drawn” 

In commemorating Harvard graduate Charles Russell Lowell, killed at the Battle of 
Cedar Creek in 1864, Edward Waldo Emerson wrote, “He fought because the war was of a 
character which left no choice to a man of his condition.” The young men who answered 
President Lincoln’s call, Emerson maintained, were not motivated by “mere adventure or 
glory-seeking.” Rather, they rose to defend “the free institutions” of the republic “from 
wreck.” In Elizabeth A. Dwight’s introduction to the letters of her son Wilder, killed at the 
Battle of Antietam in 1862, she praised his “character,” claiming that it “developed early” and 
included his “love of right and aversion to wrong.” Discussing her son’s generation, she 
declared that these “true patriots and soldiers” responded when “their country’s life was in 
danger,” giving “themselves body and soul to her service, thus ‘doing,’ as has been justly 
said, ‘the highest duty man can do,’ and alas! too early ‘dying,’ some of them, ‘the best death 
man can die.”’' A cynical reader might find the words of these editors and commemorators 
to be hyperbolic at best and disingenuous at worst. It would be a mistake, however, not to 
take seriously the idealism and courage of the men commemorated in these and similar 
volumes. A closer look at these young men’s college-era and wartime records suggests that 
they were indeed motivated by a higher calling to defend liberty and save the imperiled 


Union. 


1 Edward Waldo Emerson, ed., Life and Letters of Charles Russell Lowell (1907; reprint, Columbia: University of 
South Carolina, 2005), xliii-xliv; Elizabeth A. Dwight, ed., Life and Letters of Wilder Dwight, Lieut.-Col. Second Mass. 
Inf. Vols. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1868), 4-5. 


“The Burden of Their Class: College-Educated New Englanders and Leadership in 
the Civil War Era” is an intellectual and social study of leadership among college-educated 
northerners who came of age in the 1850s and fought in the American Civil War. This 
dissertation establishes college-educated New Englanders as an important cohott to study in 
several ways. First, it explains how these young men tried to internalize idealized behaviors 
— most prominently individualism and sacrifice — as encompassed by the term “character,” in 
order to be viewed as good and moral gentlemen in Victorian society. Second, it investigates 
how young leaders thought of United States history and its prospects in an age of sectional 
agitation over the issue of slavery. Third, the dissertation reveals how college-educated men 
were influenced to volunteer by their pre-war ideas about proper behavior and the 
importance of the Union. Fourth, this dissertation follows the college-educated men into 
the armed forces and explains how they interacted with common soldiers and faced battle. 
Fifth, the dissertation notes college men’s reactions to national leadership during the war 
years. Finally, this work ends with a consideration of how New England’s young leaders 
reacted to seeing the South and meeting southerners, white and black. The dissertation will 
also elaborate on how the concept of leadership underlined these men’s actions and 
influenced their lives. 

Why did these young men — the elite of northern society — sacrifice their lives for the 
Union when they could have remained on the home front and furnished a substitute for the 
wat effort? Why did they feel compelled to volunteer and lead others into combat? A 


recent scholar who studied letters of Harvard students in the war noticed that one of the key 


themes to emerge was these men’s “desire to survive ... as ‘gentlemen.”” This is an 
important observation but it also begs the question, how was a “gentleman” supposed to act 
and where had these men learned to place such value on the concept? To answer these 
questions, it is necessary to ask what the young men believed their own roles were in society 
(both during times of peace and war) and what they thought they were fighting for. An 
investigation of college-era writings — student essays, letters, and diaries — suggests a strong 
sense of social leadership, which remained a common theme throughout the Civil War 
service of many of these men. Simply stated, they fought for the Union because they 
believed it was their responsibility, as society’s trained leaders, to defend both the legacy and 
future of the nation and, in addition, to demonstrate their “character” by facing danger and 
shepherding other men through the fires of war. 

The present project, utilizing undergraduates’ antebellum writings — essays, orations, 
personal correspondence, and journals — presents an opportunity to study how young men, 
many of whom fought in the Civil War, thought about their responsibilities and the Union 
prior to the conflict. Patriotic ideas and personal beliefs about proper behavior did not 
suddenly arise after Confederate gunners battered down Fort Sumter’s walls. “The Burden 
of Their Class” addresses the origins and considers the implementation of ideas about 
personal character and national idenuty. 

The most influential work that this dissertation seeks to address is George M. 
Fredrickson’s 45-year-old classic, The Inner Civil War. In it, Fredrickson narrated a tale of 
powerful men experiencing the rejection of their authority and the downfall of their social 
leadership. Under the new order, intellectuals were confronted with two options. Either 


2 Richard F. Miller, “Brahmins Under Fire: Peer Courage and the Harvard Regiment,” Historical Journal of 
Massachusetts 30 (Winter 2002):76. 


they could admit to having “no special claim to prominence and sink anonymously into the 
democratic ranks” or they could wage “an apparently hopeless battle against the new forces, 
attempting to shore up the collapsing institutions that formerly provided positions of 
prestige and authority.” Fredrickson posited the notion that northern intellectuals were lost 
and divided. While some turned towards transcendentalism to demonstrate their 
individualism, others joined reform movements to better society, and continually tried to 
convince their fellow citizens that the nation needed the leadership of “a secular priesthood, 
composed of the well born and. highly educated.” What they needed was some crisis in 
which they would be able to demonstrate their leadership abilities.’ 

Fredrickson specifically addressed the issue of young men volunteering to fight, 
pointing out that the conflict offered to them “a hope for personal salvation.” The war had 
also “rescued them from an aimless literary or scholarly existence.” The cost of the conflict 
was heavy — Fredrickson cites the death of Robert Gould Shaw — but perhaps necessary to 
demonstrate that “the American aristocracy had not been emasculated by luxury after all.” 
Shaw’s untimely but dramatic demise, had apparently “given new hope to those who 
believed in the possibility of an American aristocracy.” The deaths of the young had 
“redeemed” the elite classes.* 

Fredrickson’s work has withstood the test of time because his conclusions remain 
accurate and salient even today. But The Inner Civil War is at once too broad and too limited 
in scope. Although he acknowledges a break between the older and younger generation of 


intellectuals when it came to the lessons of the war — the younger men embracing more 


3 George M. Fredrickson, The lener Civil War: Northern Intellectuals and the Crisis of the Union (1965; reprint, New 
York: Harper & Row, 1968), 8-35. 
4 Ibid., 72-73, 151-56, 162, 175. 
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pragmatic ideals in confronting problems that they encountered — Fredrickson still suggests 


a similar antebellum experience for these two groups of individuals. In fact, young 
intellectuals were not aimlessly wandering the mid-nineteenth century world waiting for a 
conflict to erupt. Such a reading of history implies prior knowledge of a looming crisis. The 
young men held true to a code of conduct that emphasized self-discipline and criticized the 
older generation’s management of national affairs. Additionally, Fredrickson focused his 
query on Boston’s elites, missing the broader intellectual community of New England. And 
finally, The Inner Ciel War weighs the contributions of writers and reformers of the era above 
other members of the professional classes. Although the former may have influenced the 
intellectual life of the region, it is important to study other social leaders as well. This 
dissertation will look at young men with a greater range of professional aspirations. 

A number of works have sought to revise Fredrickson’s classic over the last four 
decades but none has specifically dealt with the young New England intellectuals who 
became Union Civil War officers. Anne C. Rose, studying Americans from both the North 
and the South who were born between 1815 and 1837, argued that ideas about romanticism 
survived the Civil War but agreed that the bloody conflict was something that Victorian-era 
Americans were searching for. It was a defining event for people who were trying to fill a 
spiritual void left by the decline of religion. Although an important study for exploring 
changes in culture, Rose’s work is an attempt to study Victorian culture in both the North 
and the South rather than one specifically focused on northern society. In addition, the 


subjects of her work tend to be men and women of an older generation. 


5 Anne C. Rose, Victorian America and the Civil War (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992), xi, 2-5, 17- 
20, 235-36. 


There appears to be a consensus among historians of the mid-nineteenth century 
that the period was filled with cultural anxiety. Peter J. Parish and George B. Forgie have 
observed that Americans of the Victorian era were concerned and uncertain about the future 
of their young nation. This reaction was partially due to the fact that the children of the 
Revolutionary generation were conflicted about how they could build on or outdo the 
accomplishments of their parents. Those who had fought for American independence had 
launched an experiment in democratic governance for the world to emulate. How were the 
children of such an important generation supposed to further those achievements? Two 
options came to the fore: spread liberty to more people or preserve the republic from 
tyranny and anarchy, keeping it pure.° Such anxieties about a generation’s legacy may have 
been real for the immediate sons of the Founding Fathers. But what of their grandchildren? 
Were they as anxious about their standing in the world? George Fredrickson’s and Anne 
Rose’s studies suggest that this culture of aimlessness and uncertainty pervaded American 
(particularly northern) society. Such ideas have influenced scholars’ eeertadine of even 
the youngest members of antebellum society. Yet these arguments seem to presuppose the 
fact that the war occurred. Why else would the beginning of hostilities relieve the tension in 
these previous narratives? This dissertation argues that college men were not simply waiting 
for a national crisis to arise. They were, in fact, pursuing professional ambitions before the 
war altered their peacetime paths. 

More recently, Leslie Butler has examined how “the larger community of liberal men 


of letters devoted their post-Civil War careers to the reformation of American democracy, to 


© See Peter J. Parish, “Confidence and Anxiety in Victorian America,” in The North and the Nation in the Era of the 
Civil War, Adam I, P. Smith and Susan-Mary Grant, eds. (New York: Fordham University Press, 2003), 1-21; 
George B. Forgie, Patricide in the House Divided: A Psychological Interpretation of Lincoln and His Age (New York: W. 
W. Norton & Company, 1979). 


the elevation and broadening of its cultural life, and to a sharp critique of its late-century 
imperial adventures.” The Civil War was “the defining event of these men’s lives” because 
it “remained for these liberals a moment of heady idealism when American slavery was 
abolished and American democracy vindicated on a world stage.” These liberals jaa their 
connections across the Atlantic revolved around institutions such as Harvard and they “took 
it upon themselves to elevate, nudge, challenge, and inspire their citizenties” by “keeping 
before the public a vision of how individuals and the larger nation might venture beyond the 
pursuit of material wealth toward higher civic and cultural ideals.” Indeed, this tradition 
could be traced back to liberal Protestantism, particularly the Unitarian ideology of self- 
improvement. In a sense, they were continually trying to better society.’ Butler’s work is an 
important contribution to the study of northern intellectuals but again does not focus on the 
important developmental events of these individuals’ lives in the 1850s and during the war. 
Additionally, the concentration is still on traditional intellectuals without broadening the 
definition to consider men in other professional positions. 

This dissertation will also contribute to work on the political culture of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Most of the college men considered in this study traced their political 
ideology to the Whigs (before the birth of the Republican Party). The young men believed 
in national development, internal improvement, and support for American industries, all 
tenets of the Whig Party. These young men were also socially conservative, rejecting radicals 


in both sections. Daniel Walker Howe’s The Poktical Culture of the American Whigs elaborated 


7 Her subjects were primarily Charles Eliot Norton, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, James Russell Lowell, and 
George William Curtis but also included “Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Henry Adams, Charles W. Eliot, Richard 
Watson Gilder, William Dean Howells, William James, Moorfield Storey, and Mark Twain.” (Leslie Butler, 
Critical Americans: Victorian Intellectuals and Transatlantic Liberal Reform [Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 2007}, 3.) 

8 Thid., 4-8. 


on the ideology of this older group of political thinkers, noting their concern with morals 
and radicalism. Jean H. Baker, meanwhile, studied the “political culture of northern 
Democrats.” Her conclusions that the “nineteenth-century family imprinted political 
behavior” with the father being a partisan recruiter is an important point of departure for the 
present work.” Examining how the sons of former Whigs, Republicans, and Democrats 
furthered their parents’ ideologies and adapted them to the turbulent 1850s and 1860s is 
certainly a worthy scholarly pursuit. This dissertation suggests that young New Englanders 
accused their parents of political weakness and argued for stronger national leadership. 

“The Burden of Their Class” shall also help clarify the problem of class, which Civil 
War historians have previously confronted. Historian Joseph A. Frank has claimed that the 
Union side lacked a “defining class model” for its officers similar to the Confederacy (which 
could call upon the sons of aristocratic families) but he has not considered the role of the 
North’s college-educated and professional classes. True, not many of them had military 
backgrounds but men from Boston’s wealthy families can be considered as an aristocracy in 
and of themselves. The professional and educated classes certainly served as a northern 
counterpart to the southern model that Frank identified.”° 

This project’s approach — tracing the intellectual and social world of young men 
from the 1850s into the war — has the added benefit of defining a group of elites prior to the 


conflict. Both James M. McPherson and Joseph A. Frank acknowledged having had 


9 Daniel Walker Howe, The Poktical Culture of the American Whigs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979); 
Jean H. Baker, Affairs of Party: The Political Culture of Northern Democrats in the Mid-Nineteenth Century (1983; reprint, 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1998). 

Not all the men considered here were Whigs but, as historian Yonatan Eyal has observed, members of the 
Democratic Party’s Young America movement were, during the 1840s and 1850s, becoming more tolerant of 
Whig ideas, supporting economic growth and innovation. (Yonatan Eyal, The Young America Movement and the 
Transformation of the Democratic Party, 1828-1861 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007], 2-6.) 

10 Joseph Allan Frank, With Ballot and Bayonet: The Poktical Soaalization of American Civil War Soldiers (Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1998), 3-4. 


problems defining soldiers’ backgrounds during the war. These scholars relied 
predominantly on rank as a determinant of social class. Such a technique is less than perfect. 
By following select individuals who had attended colleges prior to entering the armed forces, 
the present work can directly discuss a specific group of men and their contributions to the 
war effort." 

“The Burden of Their Class” also addresses the body of literature on the topic of 
American nationalism. Primarily viewed as a product of the Civil War itself, nationalism has 
been a popular topic with historians of the Confederacy. Melinda Lawson has explored the 
wartime cultivation of northern and Union nationalism during the conflict but few works 
have traced the conflict back to the antebellum period. Susan-Mary Grant, in North Over 
South, argued that the northern “nationalist ideology was predicated on the northern image 
of the South in the antebellum period.” Northerners’, in developing their ideas about 
“national construction,” linked the “American national idea . . . with the North in general 
and the Republican Party in particular.” 

This project argues that young northerners did not rely on an anti-southern imagery 
pert se. Rather, they relied on a narrative of United States history that emphasized the 
contributions of New England and was deliberately shaped by older northern intellectuals. 
As a result, the students themselves did not distinguish a northern and southern narrative. 


They simply believed that theirs was the correct one and linked the triumphant New 


England-centric American story with the whole course of human civilization. Such a view of 


" Tbid., 35; James M. McPherson, What They Fought For 1861-1865 (1994; reprint, New York: Anchor Books, 
1995), 35. 

12 Melinda Lawson, Patriot Fires: Forging a New American Nationalism in the Civil War North (Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas, 2002); Susan-Mary Grant, North Over South: Northern Nationahsm and American Identity in the 
Antebellum Era (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 2000), 8-9. 
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history was, of course, consistent with their political ideology, which was forward looking 


in nature. 

The present study also addresses the literature on Civil War soldiers. Some scholars 
of this field have pointed to a bias in their source material. In his study of soldiers, James 
McPherson admitted that his sample of over a thousand men was “biased toward the groups 
most likely to be moved by patriotic and ideological motives: officers, slaveholders, 
professional men, the middle class, and 1861-62 volunteers rather than post-1862 conscripts, 
substitutes, and bounty men.” Even works that try to focus on one side of the conflict over 
the other have a tendency to over-generalize their findings. Earl J. Hess has studied the 
motivation of Union troops during the war. In Liberty, Virtue, and Progress, he proposed that 
northerners were motivated by their “ideology and culture.” Some of the elements of 
northern ideology included democracy, individualism, and egalitarianism. Despite his 
convincing argument, Hess’s brief work is very broad as he seeks to generalize his findings 
ad speak to the wide range of northern society.’? With previous literature about “common” 
soldiers in mind, “The Burden of Their Class” focuses on one group of men who fought in 


the war rather than attempting to cast too wide a net. 


13 James M. McPherson, For Cause and Comrades: Why Men Fought in the Civil War (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), 101; Earl J. Hess, Liberty, Virtue, and Progress: Northerners and Their War for the Union (New York: 
New York University Press, 1988), 1. 

Ever since Bell Irvin Wiley launched the genre with his classic works The Life of Johnny Reb, The Common Soldier of 
the Confederacy (1943) and The Life of Billy Yank, The Common Soldier of the Union (1952), historians have eagerly 
joined in the study. In so doing, however, they have continued to perpetuated the idea that they could advance 
our understanding of the men who fought the Civil War by seeking out the most common aspects of their 
experiences. This is a mistake. Wiley himself noticed that Union camps were diverse environments, filled with 
“persons of many nationalities, races, creeds and occupations and observe great variations in dress, habits, 
temperament, education, wealth and social status.” Given this variety of backgrounds and pre-war experiences, 
how could historians hope to find the oft sought after “common soldier”? (Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Jobnny 
Reb, The Common Soldier of the Confederacy [1943; reprint, Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1992]; 
Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Billy Yank, The Common Soldier of the Union [1952; reprint, Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1994], 296.) 


11 
College-educated men can be distinguished from other young men of the period in 


a few ways. The most important distinction is their preoccupation with issues about their 
class standing both in and out of uniform. As members of the select class who had the 
opportunity to attend college, these men believed that they were a cut above the rest of 
American society. Colleges hammered into them the ideals of middle and upper-class 
manhood, encapsulated by the term “character.”” The men were supposed to learn to be 
confident in their opinions, cherish their independent thought, and serve selflessly as 
examples to society of the best rearing. When in the armed forces, these elites demanded 
that they be allowed to serve as “gentlemen.” They wanted commissions that would reflect 
their antebellum status as professionals in society. More than most, these young men spent a 
considerable amount of effort worrying about their rank, their position, and how they were 
supposed to behave as gentlemen at war. 

“The Burden of Their Class” also adds evidence to the case against viewing the Civil 
War as “a rich man’s war but a poor man’s fight.” A few scholars have already challenged 
this long-held belief. Historian James McPherson, for example, has noted that farmers and 
laborers (skilled and unskilled) all seemed to be well represented in proportion to their 
number in the 1860 census. The “dichotomy rich man’s war/poor man’s fight,” he 
concluded, “lacked objective reality.” Richard F. Miller, an historian of Harvard men in the 
Civil War, declared that the accusation of “rich man’s war but poor man’s fight” could be 
answered by looking at the roll of Boston’s elite sons who enlisted in the conflict. Lorien 
Foote has also studied Civil War soldiers with Harvard backgrounds. She persuasively 


argued that Harvard men’s class ideology and professional training influenced their style of 


12 
service in the army.'* Such works, however, do not focus on the antebellum 


circumstances that influenced these men’s ideological motives and wartime viewpoints. By 
discussing pre-war education and training, this dissertation presents a more complete picture 
of young men’s intellectual development and sociological outlook. 

Historians have long been fascinated by many of the men in this dissertation. 
Individual biographies and unit histories have poured out of printing houses. But none of 
these works attempts to place their subjects in their proper context. Letter collections and 
biographies of many college-educated men have been published. These are invaluable works 
that shine the spotlight on specific individuals but there is yet no comprehensive study of 
these individuals as a group. Richard F. Miller’s Harvard's Cin! War comes the closest but 
even this well-researched and very detailed account of the Twentieth Massachusetts 
Volunteer Regiment does not fully explore the underlying ideology behind the men’s 
actions.” In order to understand these men’s actions during the war, it is necessary to 
consider their pre-war ideas and behavior. 

The work most closely related to the current project studies a mirror image group of 
individuals. Peter S. Carmichael’s The Last Generation looked at young Virginian elites who 
were born between 1831-1843. These young men were the educated sons of slaveholders — 
indeed, the “last generation” of slaveholders — who “craved bourgeois respectability, 
hungered for professional success, followed personal ambition, and desired the material 


trappings of a middle-class lifestyle.” These Virginian youths were “groomed to become the 


14 James M. McPherson, Battle Cry of Freedom: The Civil War Era (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 
608; Richard F. Miller, “Brahmin Janissaries: John A. Andrew Mobilizes Massachusetts’ Upper Class for the 
Civil War,” New England Quarterly 75 June 2002):230; Lorien Foote, “Rich Man’s War, Rich Man’s Fight: Class, 
Ideology, and Discipline in the Union Army,” Civ! War History 51 (2005):269-287. 

15 Richard F. Miller, Harvard's Civil War: The History of the Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry (Lebanon, NH: 
University Press of New England, 2005). 
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state’s next generation of leaders” who believed “that a higher mission awaited them.” As 


young men, they hoped to follow their ancestors’ footsteps and enter the respected upper 
classes as they led their state into the future. These men eventually became the dedicated 
“second-echelon officers” in the Confederate army.'* Catmichael’s work is important 
because it offers the perspective of men who had a similar background and path in life to the 
ones at the heart of this present study. 

“The Burden of Their Class” will contribute scholarship in a number of ways. 
First, with regards to intellectual history, it will present a more realistic approach to studying 
young college men in the mid-nineteenth century. Observations that these men seemed 
wayward and lost after their college careers ignores the fact that college graduates have 
always felt Jost, not because they were of the educated class but because they were young. 
They had many opportunities, wrestled with what to do for their careers and did not want to 
settle down. These men were probably not any more lost and unhappy with their 
professional lives than any other generation of twenty-year-olds. They were, in fact, normal. 
And they were certainly not waiting for the war to find themselves. 

Secondly, this dissertation shall advance the excellent work done on political culture 
and belief in nineteenth-century America. It will examine the consequences of the political 
belief that these young Republicans, former Whigs, and Democrats had when they 
encountered sectional tensions, secession, and civil war. Finally, the dissertation will 
contribute to the growing literature on Civil War soldiers, their priorities and their behavior. 


It studies a group of men who were deeply committed to and influential in defending the 


16 Peter S. Carmichael, The Last Generation: Young Virginians in Peace, War, and Reunion (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2005), 10-11, 48-49, 149. 
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Union cause. All the while, college-educated men viewed the world through a unique 


class lens that emphasized leadership and sacrifice. 


SERVICE AND SACRIFICE 

Approximately one half of the North’s military-age population fought in the Civil 
War (2.2 million men). Because an overwhelming majority of men in this sample 
volunteered by the end of 1862, however, the comparison number needs to be adjusted 
accordingly. At the end of 1862, around twenty-four percent of the northern military-age 
white male population had enlisted in the war.'’ Book-keeping differences among colleges 
make it impossible to calculate a single percentage of all college-educated men who enlisted. 
Two types of calculations were done for the present study — the percentage of a school’s 
living alumni of all ages who served and the percentage of graduating class cohorts who 
enlisted. Both calculations show that college-educated men served in higher rates than the 
northern average during the initial waves of enlistments in 1861 and 1862. This suggests that 
college men were more motivated than other northerners when the war began. 

Calculating enlisted men as a percentage of all of a school’s living graduates yields 
numbers compatable to the statistic of 24 percent of overall military-aged northerners who 
volunteered by the end of 1862. At the end of the war, Yale had 4,254 living graduates. Of 


this number twenty-two percent (932) served in the war: eighteen percent in the Union 


17 Calculated from “Historical Census Browser,” 

://fisher.lib.virginia.edu/collections/stats/histcensus/index. htm). From the Geospatial and Statistical 
Data Center, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Document was accessed through the Internet; 
Frederick Phisterer, The Army in the Civil War, Vol. XIII, Statistical Record of the Armies of the United States (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885), 3-5. 
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armed forces (775) and four percent (157) in the Confederacy. Of the 1,770 Bowdoin 


alumni who were alive at the start of the war, 443 (25 percent) served while 669 of 
Dartmouth’s 2,800 living alumni (24 percent) served.’* However, because tallies of all living 
graduates include men over fifty — long past military age ~ the percentage of the younger set 
of these alumni who enlisted would be significantly higher. 

College men who volunteered from classes graduating close to the outbreak or 
during the war exceeded this proportion. For example, 35 percent of Yale graduates 
between the classes of 1851 and 1863 saw service (in both the Union and Confederate 
armies). Thirty-five percent of Amherst’s class of 1860 served while 51 percent, 32 percent, 
and 38 percent of men from the same class at Bowdoin, Brown, and Harvard respectively 
saw service. From the class of 1862, the proportion of volunteers per class at Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Brown, and Harvard were as follows: 41 percent, 56 percent, 36 percent, and 31 
percent. In the cases of Amherst, Bowdoin, and Harvard, only men who had graduated 


from those schools were considered in the sample. At Brown, both graduates and non- 


18 Brooks Mather Kelley, Yai, A History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974), 197-98; Robert G. Poirier, 
“By the Blood of Our Alumni”: Norwich University Citizen Soldiers in the Army of the Potomac (Mason City, 10: Savas, 
1999), 17. 

Although the Yale Class of 1865 contributed eleven percent of its members to the war effort, William Stocking 
was disappointed that more had not come forward and fought in the name of the Union. “It would have been 
better for the reputation of Yale College, and better for the reputation of the young men,” he wrote, “if all 
those who were prepared to enter ’65 had enlisted in the Union Army, and if the ivy had trained its tendrils 
about the buttresses of the Library Building in memory of the class that never entered.” Kelley considered this 
eleven percent enlistment rate “a very low figure” and pointed to the fact that students were “under no 
obligation or public pressure to serve.” 

Poirier based his numbers on the work of Charles C. Calhoun, an historian who wrote the most recent history 
of Bowdoin College. Calhoun, in turn, cited a Boston Transcript article, which was written by Bowdoin alum 
Edgar O. Achorn (class of 1881) and noted that “Bowdoin had outperformed Dartmouth by 25.02 percent to 
22.82 percent (based on counting living graduates in 1867 who had seen Civil War service).” As Calhoun has 
cautioned, these numbers “are not entirely reliable, for war records were not complete (at least for Bowdoin) 
and it is difficult to know whether to count various non-combatant jobs, such as Civil War government 
clerkships, or students who transferred to other colleges.” (Charles C. Calhoun, A Small College in Maine: Two 
Hundred Years of Bowdoin (Brunswick, ME: Bowdoin College, 1993], 171-72.) 
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graduates were considered in the sample because of how the college presented its war 
setvice list. A closer breakdown of these numbers is attached in Table it Rependes 1.” 

There is little doubt that college-educated men should be considered elites. In 1800, 
only 0.59 percent (1,151) of white males between the ages of fifteen and twenty were 
enrolled in college. In 1840, that percentage had increased to 1.05 (8,028 students) and in 
the 1850s, 1.18 percent of 15-20-year-old white males (16,521) were in college. Whatever 
measure one considers, college men made up a miniscule number of the antebellum 
American population.” 

Most college men, no matter their social position at the time of matriculation, exited 
their respective institutions with an elevation to society’s professional classes. Of the 748 


men who graduated from Amherst College between 1850 and 1865, approximately 253 (34 


19 Kelley, Yale, A History, 197-98. 

The numbers from Table 1, Appendix 1 are approximate values. The percentages were calculated by using the 
number of graduates from the Axznual Report of the president and the number of men who served as listed in 
Francis H. Brown’s Harvard University in the War of 1861-1865. Calculating the number of college men who 
served is somewhat complicated because some men left school and did not return while others were awarded 
their degrees years afterwards. For example, Robert Gould Shaw left Harvard before graduating, served in the 
war, died in 1863, and was given his A. B. in 1873 (ten years after he had been killed in the war). He would not 
have been counted in the Annual Report but his name does appear in Brown’s volume. The proportion of men 
who served varies depending on the total number of graduates and students used. When including graduates of 
the professional schools, Harvard’s Class of 1860 contributed 42 percent of his members to the Union cause. 
However, when looking only at the Harvard College men, the proportion rises to almost 60 percent. Colleges 
had different methods of organizing their records. In some instances, non-graduates were counted as being on 
the “roll of honor” but were not listed as actual counted in particular class years. In the numbers presented 
here, I have not included the non-graduates of Amherst, Bowdoin, or Harvard but I have included them for 
Brown. Harvard sometimes retroactively presented degrees to people who did not graduate but served in the 
war. I counted the Harvard men who graduated with their classes but also those who returned to complete 
their courses or received other degrees after their classmates had already graduated. The total number of 
Harvard men who did not graduate but served in the war was 91. 

20 Mary Kelley, Learning to Stand and Speak: Women, Education, and Public Life in America’s Republic (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 2008), 81. 

According to Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz, in 1800, a mere two percent of young men attended college. In 1840, 
there were 16,233 students in 173 institutions of higher learning nationwide. By 1880, the number had risen to 
85,378 students (less than 2 percent of Americans between eighteen and twenty-one) at 591 schools. Indeed, it 
was not until the turn of the twentieth century when these proportions and numbers began to rise. The age 
ranges for students in the nineteenth century varied from teenagers to men in their thirties. The youngest were 
sons of the wealthiest citizens while the older students were from poorer families. 

Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz, Camepus Life: Undergraduate Cultures From the End of the Eighteenth Century to the Present 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1987), 4-5. 
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percent) were clergymen (missionaries included), 121 (16 percent) were attorneys, 121 


entered the educational field (teachers, professors, principals), 139 (19 percent) went into 
business, and 60 (8 percent) entered medicine-related professions. At Bowdoin College, 589 
men graduated in the classes between 1850 and 1865. Of those, approximately 81 (14 
percent) went into the clergy, 181 (31 percent) practiced law, 99 (17 percent) became 
educators, 33 (6 percent) went into aces and 52 (9 percent) became physicians. 
Waterville (later Colby) College, Bowdoin’s Maine neighbor, boasted a smaller group of 
graduates: only 201 between the classes of 1850 and 1865. Of those, however, 
approximately 43 (20 percent) entered a religious profession, 48 (24 percent) went on to 
practice law, 43 (21 percent) became involved with education, around 17 (8 percent) entered 
into some form of business, and 12 (6 percent) became physicians. After 1800, around a 
third to a full half of each graduating class from Yale became lawyers.” 

At the start of the war, desperate military authorities, scrambling to find officers to 
train the newly forming units, found persuasive the argument that college-educated men 
were well qualified to lead troops in combat. As historian John Pullen has observed, colleges 
“constituted the Civil War equivalent of the R.O.T.C.” Indeed, the young men themselves 
understood where they ranked with regards to their potential usefulness to the Union cause. 


Harvard graduate Charles Russell Lowell told his mother in May 1861 that he was 


21 These numbers are approximations calculated from Richard J. Yanco, “Amherst College Biographical 
Record, Centennial Edition (1821-1921),” 
http://www3.amherst.edu/~rjyanco94/genealogy/acbiorecord/menu.html. From Robert S. Fletcher and 
Malcolm O. Young, eds., Amherst College: Biographical Record of the Graduates and Non-Graduates, Centennial Edition 
1821-1921 (Amherst, MA: Amherst College, 1927). Document was accessed through the Internet; Bowdoin 
College, General Catalog of Bowdoin College and the Medical School of Maine: A Biographical Record of Alumni and Officers, 
1794-1950 (Bowdoin College, 1950), 95-126; Edward Winslow Hall, Third General Catalogue of Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 1820-1906 (Waterville, ME: 1909); Peter Dobkin Hall, The Organization of American Culture, 
1700-1900: Private Institutions, Ektes, and the Origins of American Nationakty (New York: New York University 
Press, 1984), 161-62. , 
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“confident” of being “tight for a commission in the first batch of civilians,” having 


noticed that he applied, “none have been given except to the graduating class of West 
Point.” With that number in short supply, college graduates believed that they were next on 
the list of young men qualified to lead others in wartime.” 

The Union army relied on college graduates precisely because they were some of the 
most educated men in the nation. When considered as a whole alongside the rank and file of 
the Union army, college men had received a lot more education. Historian Earl Hess noted 
that “most Yankees made a living with calloused hands and strong backs rather than with 
professional training and intellectual finesse.” Indeed, almost half “of all Federal soldiers 
were farmers, and about a tenth of them were eaaihion laborers. Most of the rest were 
skilled artisans.” In the 154" New York, 73 percent of the men had been farmers and “only 
twenty-three men, 0.02 percent of those who gave their occupation, made their living by 
means other than manual labor.” Hess also cited a study of over 10,000 Federal soldiers, 
which found that 881 out of 1,000 had either a limited or good grammar school education” 
and “only 47 out of 1,000 had any education or professional training beyond grammar 
school.” 

College men’s education clearly distinguished them from other soldiers but they were 
also different from their own parents. Many of them engaged in a generational disagreement 
with their parents on the issue of wartime service. While many young men wanted to 
volunteer, with few exceptions their parents disapproved of their desire to serve. In short, 


they thought that their children were simply too good to serve as cannon fodder. Two 


22 John J. Pullen, Patrrotesm in America: A Study of Changing Devotions, 1770-1970 (New York: American Heritage 
Press, 1971), 52; Charles Russell Lowell to Anna Jackson Lowell, May 13, 1861, in Emerson, ed., Life and Letters 
of Charles Russell Lowell, 206. 

23 Earl J. Hess, The Union Soldier in Battle: Enduring the Ordeal of Combat (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 
1997), 133-34. 
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additional differences distinguished the older and younger generations from each other. 


When regarding the nation’s future, younger men seemed to be more optimistic than their 
parents. Fed a steady diet of national rhetoric mixed with a healthy dose of tales about New 
England’s greatness from their youth (a deliberate course of history designed by the older 
generation), the young men placed enormous hopes on the West. Unlike their parents, who 
had lived through New England’s political and influential decline in the 1820s and 1830s, 
these young men saw new hope in the West. They spoke dreamingly of the promise of 
California and the riches of the new territories. In these places, they saw potential for New 
England’s ideas to spread and thrive. Undeniably, the one danger was slavery. On this topic 
too there was a generational distinction. Young men blamed politicians of their parents’ 
generation for failing to stand up for northern rights. This had allowed southerners to 
dominate the national discourse and strengthen slavery’s hold on the Union. The younger 
generation intended to rectify this situation by bringing their ideals about proper character to 
the public discourse. 

Differences in interpretation about responsibility, idealism, and political courage 
aside, in other ways these young men were very similar to their parents. They were, after all, 
being raised to take their parents’ place in professional society. Even the young men from 
poorer families whose parents were not members of the elite adopted similar ideas about the 
society and its proper course. By and large the men believed in relatively conservative ideas. 
They thought that change should come slowly rather than as a sudden and dangerous 
revolution. Anti-slavery, women’s rights, and other reformers’ causes, therefore, were 
viewed with skepticism. Apart from a small number of abolitionists, most did not think that 
the institution of slavery ought to be directly confronted in the South. Their support of the 


Republicans in the election of 1860 suggested their desire to see slavery halted. In addition, 
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these young men shared with their parents’ generation the belief that they needed to lead 


by example. That is, as society’s professional classes, they were the “best men” and most 


qualified to lead the nation in the future. 


A BRIEF DISCUSSION OF COLLEGE LIFE 

Education was essential to the preservation of liberty in the United States of 
America. The Founders of the republic — most of them educated and elite themselves — had 
maintained that republicanism required a vigilant and educated populace. Fearing both 
monatchies and pure democracies, the founding generation rested their hopes on the ability 
of the people to choose their leaders wisely and guard their institutions fiercely. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, education reformers such as Horace Mann declared education to be “a 
great equalizer of the conditions of men, — the balance wheel of the social machinery” for it 
gave “each man the independence and the means by which he can resist the selfishness of 
other men.” Education prevented poverty and, if it were universal, would “obliterate 


ee . . . . . 2. 
factitious distinctions in society.” 


Mann was referring to elementary and high school-level 
education but colleges and universities were just as beneficial to the well being of the 
community. 


Although their utopian vision of well-read and smart-thinking citizens was admirable, 


the Founding Fathers were more interested in perpetuating the world that had bred them. 


24 Carl F. Kaestle, Pillars of the Repubke: Common Schools and American Society, 1780-1860 (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1983), 3-7; Quoted in Henry Steele Commager, The Era of Reform, 1830-1860 (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1960), 134-35. 
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That is, they saw an educated elite who could point out dangers, lead the way through 


troubled times, and perpetuate the federal union. Ideally and practically, the Founders 
invested their hopes in the younger generation of Americans. If the nation was to survive, it 
would have to depend on the youth. And there were certainly many who were youthful. In 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries nearly thirty percent of the American 
population was between fifteen and twenty-nine. As the population increased, however, 
traditional familial controls and social barriers fell. Colleges and churches stepped into the 
role of policing and directing the nation’s young. Despite the large number of young men in 
society, not much is known about them. One historian has observed that antebellum college 
students, in general, are “the least-studied and most mysterious group in the history of 
American higher education.” 

Institutional settings are good places to glimpse the development and interactions of 
these understudied youths. Colleges were envisioned as places to train the next generation 
to become knowledgeable and conscientious social leaders. "To combat the almost universal 
disciplinary problems instigated by trouble-making youths (sometimes resulting in riots and 
violence), college and university administrators came up with a number of solutions, 
including the establishment of literary societies and a system of meritocracy, which helped 
channel adolescent vigor into productive, academic paths.” 

With regards to New England colleges, Harvard deserves special mention. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Harvard had become well known for its connection to the 


Boston Brahmin upper-class. Few families outside of this class could afford the annual fee 


25 Rodney Hessinger, Seduced, Abandoned, and Reborn: Visions of Youth in Middk-Class America, 1780-1850 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2005), 2-10; James McLachlan, “The Chaice of Hercules: 
American Student Societies in the Early 19% Century,” in Lawrence Stone, ed., The University in Society, 2 vols. 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1974), 2: 459. , 

26 Hessinger, Seduced, Abandoned, and Reborn, 69-73. 
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of approximately four hundred dollars. Around seventy percent of those enrolled at 


Harvard often had paid two thousand dollars for their four-year education and more if they 
had attended preparatory school before that. It became more evident “that a Harvard 
education was becoming a common step in the preparation of elite progeny for life, as 
important in its way as capital resources.”” As Henry Adams, himself a graduate in the class 
of 1858, noted, parents began “sending their children to Harvard College for the sake of its 
social advantages.” By the antebellum period, “a Harvard diploma was like a passport, a 


29 


declaration of a man’s residence in Boston’s ‘upper stratum.”” Harvard boasted resources 


that dwarfed its fellow colleges, including Yale. By and large, the students were wealthier, 
resided in and around Boston, mostly Unitarian, and were the progeny of the merchants who 
had invested in finances and manufacturing industries.” 

Usually viewed as the bastions of the elite and wealthy in colonial and early American 
society, by the turn of the nineteenth century, colleges began to spread to more rural areas 
and draw in the sons of those who were not yet among the nation’s upper classes. The 
antebellum period saw remarkable growth in New England colleges and college-educated 
men. Compared to the decade between 1751 and 1760 when New England schools 
graduated 544 individuals, between 1851 and 1860, five thousand youngsters emerged with 


their degrees from such institutions. This growth paralleled the expansion of the New 


27 Ronald Story, The Forging of an Aristocracy: Harvard and the Boston Upper Class, 1800-1870 (Middletown, CT: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1980), 91-108; Miller, “Brahmin Janissaries,” 208. 

To be fair, some schools tried to diversify their undergraduate populations as well. Yale in 1827 opened an 
additional dining hall, which served meals that cost twenty percent less than the regular board plan. This 
essentially created two dining halls, which separated students by their wealth. Princeton and Brown followed in 
1831 and 1832 respectively. Such approaches, however, might not have been the best strategy to encourage 
admission. (Frederick Rudolph, The American College and University [New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965], 205- 
206; Miller, “Brahmins Under Fire,” 77-78.) 

In the South, colleges also perpetuated an elite culture. Young sons of wealthy planters and merchants were 
sent to colleges. According to one scholar, colleges “occupied the position of greatest strategy in the making of 
Southern leadership.” (E. Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South: As Seen at the University of Georgia [1928; 
reptint, Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1973], xi.) 
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England population, which increased from 1.2 to 3.1 million residents between 1800 and 


1860. By and large, college students were taking advantage of the demand for professionals 
in the growing nation. There was an increasing need for lawyers, doctors, and ministers. 
Another reason for going to college was the decline of farming and the swiftly disappearing 
parcels of land handed down to sons. They set their sights on other professions to cope 


with the changing face of the republic.” 


28 David F. Allmendinger, Jr., Paupers and Scholars: The Transformation of Student Life in Nineteenth-Century New 
England (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1975), 3-4. , 

Although colleges in North American had been established under religious auspices, by the middle of 
nineteenth century, they were no longer primarily meant for the training of clergymen. Even in the 
seventeenth century only slightly more than half of the men who graduated from Harvard became ministers. 
Colleges trained young men for both theological and secular purposes from the beginning of their history in 
the Americas. Early on, the schools that were established demonstrated the wide variety of religious groups in 
the colonies and young nation. Princeton, Rutgers, and Brown were established by Scotch Presbyterians, 
Dutch Reformed, and Baptists respectively. After the American Revolution, religious revivals spurred 
Congregationalist New Englanders and Presbyterians from the Mid-Atlantic states of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania to action. By 1800, Williams, Bowdoin, and Middlebury had been founded, Union College in 
New York had been a collaborative effort by Presbyterians and Reformed churches. New Englanders moved 
westward founding Beloit, Illinois, and Carleton Colleges. Princeton was the home institution of many Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians who moved along the Appalachian Trail into Ohio and southern states, establishing, along 
the way, Hampden-Sydney, Dickinson, Davidson, Oglethorpe, and Miami. Smaller denominations also 
founded schools. Episcopalians established Geneva, Kenyon, and Trinity Colleges while the Lutherans 
founded Gettysburg and Muhlenberg Colleges, and Methodists founded, among others, Madison (Colgate) and 
Columbian (George Washington) Universities. For example a New England college, “unless otherwise 
specified, was ipso facto a Congregational college whether the charter said so or not; and wherever Presbyterians 
formed the articulate majority of a region, any college located there gravitated naturally into their control.” 
Trustees and church leaders maintained contro! through presidents and faculty members who were generally 
men of faith. Whatever the denominational background of the colleges, as the nineteenth century progressed, 
religious orthodoxy declined. 

(George P. Schmidt, The Liberal Arts College: A Chapter in American Cultural History (1957, reprint, Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1975], 24-40.) 

Historians have focused on the importance of education to cultural beliefs and values. For the antebellum 
period, Mary Kelley has recently considered “the role schooling at female academies and seminaries played in 
mediating” the process of “this transformation in individual and social identities.” Education was “decisive” in 
the process of “recasting women’s subjectivity and the felt reality of their collective experience.” Female 
students used their schooling to redefine “themselves and their relationship to civil society.” Women who “led 
the movement ... into the world beyond their households” as writers, educators, and reformers, Kelley 
contends, were educated at academies and the seminaries (women’s colleges did not fully emerge until after the 
Civil War). Indeed, women’s schools in this era had many similar goals as their male counterparts. Female 
students wrote essays, published papers delivered speeches at commencement, and participated in literary and 
debate societies. “In concert with the cultivation of mental faculties,” Kelley wrote, “students were taught to 
envision themselves as historical actors who had claim to rights and obligations of citizenship.” (Kelley, 
Learning to Stand and Speak, 1-2, 16-17.) 
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By the 1850s, many colleges were open to almost anyone willing to work hard. 


“They are the people’s colleges,’ Amherst College’s president declared in 1856, “Scarcely 
anything in America is more distinctively American than the relation between the colleges 
and the common people.” A college education was indeed in reach for many more 
Americans by the middle of the nineteenth century. Historians who have disregarded 
antebellum colleges as “retrogressive” and “dated” miss a critical point. Colleges did not 
need to be innovative to be important. Rather, these rural schools attracted poorer students 
and were the gateways to the middle-class, opening up many opportunities for the young 
men who were fortunate enough to attend them. The college in this era was important as an 
institution rather than as an innovative part of educational history.” 

Smaller, rural colleges catered to the needs of Ameticans who could not afford to go 
to Harvard or Yale. Because they were aiming for students who often had to work to pay 
their tuition, these smaller colleges also attracted a somewhat different set of youths. That is, 
these students were poorer on the whole and they needed to both work and ask for charity 
to support their ambitions of graduating college and entering the world of the middle-class 
professional. One indicator of a growing population of poorer students was the age of the 
undergraduate body itself. According to one researcher’s tally, between 1830 and 1860, 
approximately one in four of all New England college graduates were over twenty-five years 
old. This proportion was around one third for the newly created rural colleges. The reason 


for these men’s late arrival in school may have had to do with their obligations to their 


29 Quoted in Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities Before the Civil War: With 
Particular Reference to the Religious Influence Bearing Upon the College Movement (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932), 5; Allmendinger, Paupers and Scholars, 1-2, 23n. 

Allmendinger’s study concerns only the ten New England colleges, which awarded degrees before 1825: 
Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Middlebury, Vermont, Bowdoin, and Waterville (Colby). His 
study, therefore, neglects Trinity, Wesleyan, Norwich, Holy Cross, and Tufts although he claimed that 
“including the five newer institutions would have altered my generalizations in no significant way.” 
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families or the necessity of working to earn money for tuition. In order to accommodate 
and attract working-class students, rural colleges designed their calendars around work and 
harvest seasons. Young men also took winter breaks as an opportunity to teach local 
schools (an activity, which may have, in turn, helped them train their leadership skills). 
Cheap tuition and inexpensive lodging fees all catered to the needs of poor, rural young men. 
These new schools may have also been the last hope for parents who wished their children 
to do well “in a declining rural social order that could not absorb them.” 

Whatever the college or its reputation, all served as, in a sense, finishing schools for 
the nation’s young leaders. Classrooms throughout the nation were supposed to serve as 
“miniature theaters” where young Americans could learn how to practice being citizens of a 
republic. In colleges, the lessons were taken to another level as these privileged youngsters 
were taught how to be leaders in society. The emphasis, particularly in the senior year, was 
about how to conduct oneself. During their senior year, students were required to take a 
course on “moral philosophy,” which incorporated various issues ranging from political 
science to history and from legal philosophy to economics. Moral philosophers were viewed 
as “society’s moral navigators” because they sought to “bring all knowledge into a proper 
moral focus, instilling in the nation’s educated class an enlightened respect for basic 
Christian beliefs and virtues and shaping the character of her future leaders.” In order to 


ensure the stability of society, the moral philosophy courses also instructed young men to 


30 Allmendinger, Paupers and Scholars, 9, 11-12. 
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police themselves and uphold the highest standards of personal character. After they had 


mastered their own emotions, the moral man could lead their society by example.” 

By teaching their undergraduates that only the best-educated and morally righteous 
citizens had a duty and right to lead their societies, antebellum colleges were imparting a 
conservative lesson. Graduates who entered authotitative positions in the professions of 
law, politics, and the ministry were, according to one scholar, taught to speak on “behalf of 
the status quo.” College graduates were supposed to defend “truth,” which was “fixed and 
certain in the nature of things” and “accessible only to those who had learned to use the 
faculties correctly.”** On one hand, this educational philosophy taught the most educated 
men in society to have confidence in their knowledge and position but, on the other, it 
smacked of righteousness and elitism. Such a charge, however, did not necessarily faze the 
young undergraduates since their philosophy basically allowed them to disregard the 
criticisms of non-educated individuals. 

In addition to teaching their students to behave like gentlemen who used their 
knowledge and positions wisely, colleges also gave their scholars a broad background in 
classical education. For specialized professions such as those in the medical, legal, and 
theological fields, students usually needed additional training (although the requirements for 
becoming a doctor in nineteenth-century America were disturbingly lax and sometimes 
nonexistent). Instead, antebellum colleges were supposed to develop a youth’s character and 
offer a broad education that allowed young men to converse in many different fields. 


Students themselves recognized that the primary goal of the college was to train them to 


31 Baker, Affairs of Party, 106-107; Wilson Smith, Professors & Public Ethics: Studzes of Northern Moral Philosophers 
Before the Cwil War (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1956), 8-9; D. H. Meyer, The Instructed Conscience: The 
Shaping of the American National Ethic (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1972), vii, 4-5, 12. 63-69. 
32 James A. Berlin, Writing Instruction in Nineteenth-Century American Colleges (Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1984), 56. 
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become society’s leaders. Harvard student Lucius Buckingham admitted that “the more 


literary influences of a college are, in every respect, of secondary importance.” Colleges were 
“miniature” models of the world where young men could evaluate their own nature in 
relation to multiple others, correcting their faults, before facing the real world.” 

College life was a “staging ground” for what students would face in their adult lives. 
Harvard student William Colburn compared college life “to a stage with curtains drawn, and 
prompter and critic at their posts, upon which we rehearse the part we are afterwards to 
play.” If the college students succeeded in this rehearsal, “we go forward with confidence 
when the curtain rises and the probability is that we shall also succeed in the representation.” 
College rank, however, was not “a true test of intellectual or moral character or any certain 
indication of what a student will achieve in the future.” The world beyond the college would 
be challenging because of its intensity and unforgiving nature. The harbor of college was, 
therefore, very useful. Colburn cautioned, however, that a man’s “future instructors will be 
even less indulgent to mistakes and imperfect preparation than professors and tutors,” while 
the “temptations to mental and moral dissipation will be different and perhaps greater.” In 
the outside world, the student’s “course will not be so definitely mapped out as here; to a 


certain extent it will be over an unknown seal fortunate will he be if some unexpected 


33 Lucius Henry Buckingham, “Female Education,” not paginated, July 16, 1851, General information about 
Harvard commencement, Class Day, and exhibitions in academic year 1850/1851, Harvard University 
Archives, Cambridge, Massachusetts (repository hereafter cited as HUA; collection cited as Harvard 
1850/1851, HUA). 

According to Sally G. McMillen, “Beginning in the 1830s, medical licensing virtually disappeared. Any white 
man could declare himself a doctor.” (Sally G. McMillen, Motherhood in the Old South: Pregnancy, Childbirth, and 
Infant Rearing [Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1997], 14.) 
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dangers do not arise.” Because of the challenges that a graduate faced in the outside 


world, he needed to pay close attention to his behavior and actions while in school. 

Choosing to go to college, especially for men who were not from wealthy families, 
was a serious life decision. It demanded a sustained commitment and sacrifice. Although he 
had already received a law degree from Harvard, William Potter still felt the need to earn a 
bachelor’s degree from Princeton. “I shall regret it all my life,” he wrote in his diary, “if I 
enter upon the duties of my profession, without a collegiate education. Not that a collegiate 
education is indispensible to success but because the want of it, must in the nature of things, 
be severely felt through life. One does not feel that confidence in himself that he otherwise 
would.” Once he began his course at Bowdoin, John Deering, Jr. seemed to acknowledge 
the commitment required of him. “Whatever others may think of it,” he wrote, “J think that 
going to College is quite an era in a young man’s life. I begin to feel that it is so now, and I 
become more and more sensible daily of how great is the responsibility which I have taken 
upon myself.” 

A college education was a serious commitment partially because it sometimes 
required the aid of many individuals and, in some instances, the relocation of families. 
William Wheeler’s mother moved from Brooklyn to New Haven. “You give up a great deal 
for me, dear mother,” Wheeler wrote upon learning that their New York home had been put 


for rent. He promised that he would “strive to repay you by my heart’s affection, and by 


34 Horowitz, Campus Life, 12-13; William Gardner Colburn, “College Life a Rehearsal,” not paginated, July 18, 
1860, General information about Harvard commencement, Class Day, and exhibitions in academic year 
1859/1860, HUA (hereafter cited as Harvard 1859/1860, HUA). 

35 William E. Potter, diary [March 31, 1861 entry}, William E. Potter Diary, 1859-1862, University Archives, 
Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey 
[repository hereafter cited as PUL; collection cited as Potter Diary, PUL]; John Deering, Jr. to “William,” 
September 17, 1860, box 1, folder 12, Student Journals, Letters, and Scrapbooks, George J. Mitchell 
Department of Special Collections and Archives, Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Maine [repository 
hereafter cited as BCL; collection cited as Bowdoin Student Journals and Letters, BCL]. 
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becoming worthy of such a sacrifice.” Luther Clark Howell thanked his sister for awaking 


in him “some longings for a better & a nobler manhood within my soul.” Without her he 


would not have “dared to brave the face of poverty & the wagging head of the business world 


to cultivate my intellect.” He thus believed that he owed her “a debt that I can never pay.””® 


Many young men who chose a college path sacrificed a great deal for their education. The 


return, however, was their entry into the ranks of America’s elite and professional class. 


A NOTE ON SOURCES 


36 William Wheeler to Theodosia Davenport Wheeler, February 23, 1852, in Letters of Wiliam Wheeler of the Class 
of 1855, Y.C. (Cambridge, MA: H. O. Houghton and Company, 1875), 4; Luther Clark Howell to sister Bell, 
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Library, Amherst, Massachusetts (repository hereafter cited as ACL; collection cited as Howell Papers, ACL). 
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Although this dissertation quotes material from dozens of men who attended 


colleges in New England and fought in the war, forty-five individuals lie at the heart of the 
study (see Appendix 2 for a complete list). This core group was chosen primarily because 
they left a rich set of documents for historians to examine. Out of this group of forty-five, 
twenty attended Harvard, twelve went to Bowdoin, five were from Yale, four from Amherst, 
and two each from Williams and Dartmouth. 

There were twenty-eight Republicans and four Democrats in the sample. At least 
one voted for the Constitutional Union ticket in the election of 1860 but reluctantly 
supported the Republicans after the war began. Twelve men’s political affiliations are 
unclear although many of them likely supported Republican ideas. Their political affiliations 
were malleable in that some Democrats supported Republican plans during and after the war 
and the exact date of their party switch is not always clear. The fact, however, is that a vast 
majority of the men in this sample identified with the Republicans. Although it is difficult to 
pinpoint the degree of their support for the abolitionist movement, at least ten of the forty- 
five men in this group supported abolition before or early on in the war. 

At least fifteen out of the forty-five men left documents that spanned both the 
antebellum and wartime years. Fifteen out of the forty-five (33 percent) were killed or died 
as a result of wounds sustained in the war. At least six others were seriously wounded. Five 
of the men in this sample were awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for their services 
during the conflict. 

The present study relies on letters, diaries, some student publications, and college 
essays. Some of these sources have been published but others remain in numerous 
manuscript collections throughout the United States. Historical societies are well-known 


repositories of such material but historians need to explore the vast collections held by 
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colleges and universities as well. Many alumni donated their college and wartime writings 


to their alma maters. The present study would not be possible if nineteenth-century college 
librarians had not been so keen to preserve the contributions of their students and graduates. 
That said, the richness and usefulness of the sources here remain at the mercy of human 
interest and spatial constraints. Some college records concerning student compositions were 
well preserved up until the changing of college archivists or librarians. One case in point is 
the collection of student commencement essays at Wesleyan University. Whereas a wealth 
of material was preserved from the 1840s to the mid-1850s, documents after that point were 
almost non-existent. 

Despite the formulaic quality of many college compositions, they are revealing even 
in the patterns that they highlight. The purpose of those assignments was to teach them 
ideas but also rhetoric. When it came to important public speeches, however, students had 
greater opportunity to express important themes in their own voices. By triangulating 
essays, ieee and diaries, a more complete and reliable picture of students’ intellectual 
beliefs comes to the fore. Historians who have worked on American nationalism have 
always relied on sources that could be widely disseminated such as travel narratives, political 
speeches, and pamphlets. Print culture was a key component of creating a national 
conscience. College orations also drew large crowds and some pieces were reprinted and 
distributed afterwards. These public presentations, therefore, were important in establishing 
a sense of nationalism, particularly in the world of young elites and their parents. Private 
student writings including essays do demonstrate the ideas that college men were being 
taught to value and themes that they had to consider as society’s young leaders. 


Additionally, such sources allow historians another way to explore how nationalism and 
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ideas of proper behavior were cultivated through avenues other than those of print and 


public ritual.” 

Although the project attempts to follow young men from their college days through 
the war, the nature of the surviving records makes such a process difficult. While 
documents may exist for a person’s college days, they may not be available for when he 
served in the war. In some instances, a useful essay or poignant composition from college is 
all that remains of an individual’s writings. Conversely, there are many rich materials from 
individuals for their wartime service but none are available from their school days. In this 
project, only a few individuals’ papers cover the entire expanse of their education and 
wartime service. Since this is a project that is concerned with the intellectual environment, 
however, it continues to employ sources from both the antebellum and wartime periods 
even if records from the other period do not exist. The project also employs these records 
in cases where the wartime service of the men cannot be established. The point is that 
undergraduates were exposed to lessons about personal bearing and national leadership from 
their school days and some acted upon those teachings, echoing the sentiments during 


wartime. 


37 Susan-Mary Grant, for example, relied on travel narratives and other publications in her work. For a more 
detailed discussion of the elements of nationalism and the importance of the print revolution see Benedict 
Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationaksm (1983; reprint, New York: Verso, 
2006). 

Daniel Walker Howe has noted the importance of oratory in nineteenth-century America, referring to it as 
“oral literature.” Oratory, wrote Howe, “included not only political oratory and ministers’ sermons but also 
lyceum addresses, public dialogues or “conversations,” lawyers’ oral arguments (a form of entertainment in the 
courthouse-centered county seats), and commemorative orations, such as those marking college 
commencements or Washington’s Birthday.” (Howe, The Poktical Culture of the American Whigs, 25-27.) See also 
Kenneth Cmiel, Democratic Eloquence: The Fight over Popular Speech in Nineteenth-Century America (New York: 
William Morrow, 1990). 
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The following chapters are divided into two parts. The first part, containing chapters 
one and two will focus on the antebellum period and the second part, containing chapters 
three, four, five, and six, will follow college-educated New Englanders through the war years. 
Chapter one considers the concept of “character” and proposes that the term was a northern 
version of southern “honor.” Learning about, obtaining, and maintaining one’s character 
was a Critical issue for young men who would become society’s leaders. Colleges encouraged 
students to restrain their emotions, control their behavior, and act like gentlemen. The two 
most important traits of good character were individualism and sacrifice. Although other 
segments of northern society were taught the virtues of good character, much more was 
expected from the men who were being trained as society’s exemplars and leaders. These 
college men were, in fact, supposed to teach others the benefits of good character as they 
attempted to live by those same high and idealized standards. 

Chapter two looks at the idea of nationalism and considers how young college men 
viewed the position of the United States in the world. In general, these men drew a straight 
line between the ancient civilizations of Greece and Rome and their present republic. Their 
classical education described to them the ideal nature of government and they themselves 
saw its manifestations in the United States. Additionally, they drew upon religious and 
millennial beliefs to offer the vision of a blessed Union, destined to expand into the West 
and inspire the world with its notions of democracy. These ideas about American history 
and destiny were the result of a deliberate effort by northern intellectuals of the Jacksonian 
era to strengthen New England’s ties to the founding story of the United States. As a result, 
young men believed that their version of history was correct and dismissed the southern 


variant, which included a place for slavery in the overall narrative. Believing that slavery 
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itself was a barbaric remnant of the past — their version sanitized blacks from the history 


of New England — undergraduates wished that the institution would be contained where it 
was and prevented from expanding into the West. The young men’s ideas about the course 
of civilization, therefore, corresponded with their political beliefs about the nature of 
progress. 

Chapter three begins the Civil War section and considers how students and graduates 
responded to the secession crisis and decided to volunteer. Initially some men joined a 
chorus of northern intellectuals that proposed to allow South Carolina to go its own way. 
The men were convinced that selfish southern leaders were responsible for secession while 
the South’s actual residents had no real interest in leaving the Union. Such thoughts signaled 
the distrust that college-educated men had for Confederate leaders. The chapter also 
discusses the generational conflict between eager sons and parents who did not believe that 
their children ought to fight in the war. 

Chapter four shifts focus from young men’s beliefs about national political 
leadership to their own role as leaders in the armed forces. If college-educated men thought 
that achieving good character was difficult in the antebellum world, they found that such 
behavioral codes meshed well with military life. Good character, in fact, seemed easier to 
attain and evaluate in the armed forces. Most directly, college men could test their character 
by enduring the hardships of campaign life and surviving the ordeal of battle. Seeking men 
who had leadership skills after they had depleted their supply of West Point-educated 
officers, the military was all too willing to accept the help of college-trained youths and 
commissioned these young men as second-echelon officers. For their part, the men 
demanded rank commensurate to their antebellum status as professionals and gentlemen. 


Indeed, they expressed considerable concern about their actions as gentlemen in arms. They 
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were finicky about their rank, chances for promotion, distance from their men, and their 
conduct under fire. Because they believed themselves to be the social superiors of their 
troops, college-educated men brought to their tasks an unshakeable belief in discipline. 
Even as the men wrestled to bring discipline to their camps, they also faced their own fears 
of battle and were anxious to “see the elephant” and test their character in the heat of battle. 
They faced a double level of pressure in combat as they attempted to maintain their bearing 
and act as inspirational leaders to their men. 

Chapter five examines how college-educated men from both political parties 
evaluated the Union’s national leaders. These men demanded strong and consistent 
leadership, bringing their antebellum distrust of politicians to a new setting. Men from both 
patties criticized President Lincoln’s management of the war. Any actions that seemed to 
detract from the goal of winning the war and preserving the Union were questioned and 
received with skepticism. Of course, their definitions for victory were rather different. 
Republicans declared the president to be too vacillating and cautious in his actions while 
Democrats pounced on the administration for civil rights violations and politicizing the 
conflict in order to pursue an abolitionist agenda. Many of these controversies also 
surrounded the issue of the one-time general-in-chief and later Democratic presidential 
nominee, General George B. McClellan. Most of the general’s supporters saw any 
interference or lack of a complete compliance with his requests as a hindrance to the war 
effort. Eventually, however, most men in this sample supported the president’s reelection 
because they saw him as the candidate more likely to pursue a military victory in the war 
while McClellan’s star faded after he was seen as being too close to the Peace Democrats. 

Chapter six notes the young men’s critique of southern leadership through their 


evaluations of the southern environment and society. As they marched into the 
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Confederacy, these college-educated men were entering into a world that few of them had 
seen before. Cloistered in New England towns or traveling only to the West and Europe, 
these youths brought with them biases about the South as well as notions about the proper 
level of civilization. They saw the South as a beautiful land filled with plenty. But this 
admiration for the physical properties of the region were contrasted with the lack of 
development. So much potential had been allowed to sit idly. In addition, southern towns 
and southern people — especially poor whites — seemed degraded and lacking in industry and 
energy. The college-educated men pointed to slavery as the primary culprit and blamed 
southern leaders for failing to use their resources for good. They criticized southern leaders 
— their own counterparts, in some instances ~ for neglecting their responsibility to poor 
white southerners and for relying too much on the barbaric institution of slavery. As for the 
enslaved themselves, these men viewed them with curiosity and pity. Some simply did not 


think freedmen would survive in a world without anyone to care for them. 


Young men who graduated in the 1850s and 1860s believed that they had the 
knowledge and character to tackle the nation’s most pressing problems — not that they 
wanted to immediately take the helm of government. Their leadership positions would take 
years to cultivate. For the present, they would be more concerned with entering upon their 
professional paths. All the same, they were bringing their idealism and moral certainty to 
society and were eager for the challenges that the adult world presented. Charles Russell 
Lowell declared as much in his well received and much publicized commencement oration at 


Harvard in 1854. “No nation,” Lowell began, “can view its young men with indifference... 
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so each nation sees in its young men the means of fulfilling its wishes.” Sounding an 
optimistic tone for the future, he declared that young men had “always been sought . . . and 
never more than at present” because they were “a power on the earth, because they bring 
zeal and vigor which the world is eager to use.” Lowell challenged the idea that youths were 
useful only for their labor and strength. “If young men bring nothing but their strength and 
their spirit,” they could be spared but Lowell thought that the young also brought “their 
fresher and purer ideals.” The Harvard graduate warned that “the old men, the men of the 
last generation, cannot teach us of the present what should be, for we know as well as they, or 
better; they should not tell us what can be, such knowledge in the world’s march is only 
impedimenta.” Lowell signaled that a new generation was rising to fix the problems of its 
predecessors. Before they could rise to prominence, however, the Civil War offered them a 


chance to change the nature of society, not just by their ideals but also by their sacrifices.” 


38 Charles Russell Lowell, “The Reverence Due from the Old to the Young,” in Emerson, ed., Life and Letters of 
Charles Russell Lowell, 9-11. 
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Chapter 1 


To Act Like Men: College Students and the Search for Character 

During his Class Day oration in 1850, Harvard student James C. Carter reminded his 
classmates to uphold virtue and behave like good citizens. Whatever “else we may be,” he 
said, “let us at least be men.” No one could expect any more from them while “less than 
this we should scorn to attempt.” The graduates needed to develop a “character that will 
secure respect” and bear themselves “as not to dishonor the cause of learning and the place 
in which we have been bred.””” Although the call to become “men” and attain a “character” 
worthy of respect may appear simple and direct, these words implied a whole slew of 
meanings for the young antebellum man. 

For the nation’s future leaders, having proper character was essential to their 
standing in society. The following chapter explores how college-educated New Englanders 
discussed and attempted to live by the ideals of “character,” defined here as an idealized 
internal standard of behavior consisting most importantly of independent thought and selfless action. 
“Character” was an idealized state because not even its most devout followers could master 
it. More importantly, aside from individual thought, its dictates were amorphous and varied 
depending on the situation. A man also recognized that he had character internally, as 
opposed to the more public displays required by southern honor. Character combined with 
masculine ideals about the perfect gentleman helped inform young college students about 


how to act as society’s leaders. 


39 James Coolidge Carter, “Class Day Oration,” not paginated, June 21, 1850, General information about 
Harvard commencement, Class Day, and exhibitions in academic year 1849/1850, HUA (hereafter cited as 
Harvard 1849/1850, HUA). ; 
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Additionally, the chapter considers how college men used the language and 


standard of character to evaluate political figures. The young men were interested in politics 
even as they continued to hold the opinion that professional politicians were disingenuous. 
By advocating the “rule of the learned,” they were making a case for national leadership to 
be placed in the hands of the most educated men. Such a conservative idea was not much 
different from what the founders had envisioned.” Finally, the chapter notes how the 
college men believed that their individual character would influence the nation’s standing in 
the eyes of the world. Because they thought of themselves as society’s natural leaders, they 
believed that their good deeds, which would inspire all citizens, might also benefit the 
“national character.” In seeking to live by these idealized cues of character during the 
antebellum period, young college men laid the ideological and social groundwork for their 
strong adherence to the notion of service during the Civil War. 

Whig ideas about self-control lay at the heart of “character.” Just as Whigs 
attempted to master their emotions (as a corresponding outcome of their need to exercise 
control over society), these young college men, heirs to a Whig-influenced educational 
system, also prioritized the reining in of emotions. They valued those who were able to 
think clearly in a world swirling with emotion and passion. The ultimate goal of training 
society’s future leaders to learn self-control is simple enough. If these young men could not 


learn to control their own emotions, how were they expected to control society and 


40 Mark E. Neely has observed, “The founders’ disapproval of politica] parties in genera] may have substantially 
lost its influence among politically active Americans by the middle of the nineteenth century, but the idea that 
parties had no proper role in times of national emergency persisted.” Young college men continued to argue 
that national crises could be prevented if only the “right men” had been in political leadership positions from 
the start. They were making a case for the importance of education but also espousing ideas that elite members 
of society had held for decades. (Mark E. Neely, Jr., The Union Divided: Party Conflict in the Civil War North 
[Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002], 9.) 
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demonstrate their leadership skills? Mastery became a key component of “character,” a 


term which the men themselves employed to discuss personal traits and habits. 

In some respects, college students’ discussion of character revealed their political 
leanings. As young men who subscribed to the principles of the Whig Party and who were 
conscious of the fact that their region had not been in political power since John Quincy 
Adams’s tenure, discussions about politicians’ character contained politica] and elitist 
undertones that suggested their frustration at the dominance of the Democratic Party. A set 
of unprofessional social leaders — political appointees and party men — rode into office 
alongside Andrew Jackson, who himself defeated New England favorite Quincy Adams. 
College students, like their parents, were appalled by the fact that unqualified and 
uneducated men, represented in part by Jackson himself, were in charge of the government. 
These young elites seemed dismissive of popular democracy, hence their emphasis on 
independent thought. Thus, embedded in the language of selfless character was also an 
implicit criticism of societal leaders who did not share their political views and were thus 
criticized for not having the nation’s best interests at heart. 

Concern about character, however, was not exclusively a Whig idea. Americans who 
were born immediately after the Revolutionary era were deeply concerned about the fate of 
their nation, the inheritance from the revered Founding Fathers. They hoped to instill in the 
younger generation the same veneration that they had for the Founders. At the same time, 
they were concerned about the virtue of their younger generation. A country without a long 
and proud history to sustain it, after all, would need to be maintained by the virtuous 
citizens. Thus, the issue of character — both individual and national became important to 
cultivate. Americans of the so-called “post-heroic” age linked individual character with 


national character. As George Forgie has pointed out, the concern with instilling good 
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character in American citizens led to an emphasis on education. The nation’s most 


educated youths, therefore, received and accepted numerous lessons about attaining and 
maintaining good character. These young leaders were supposed to, in turn, impart their 
knowledge upon their fellow citizens and influence the national character.” 

In order to highlight the traits of character and to discuss how college men tried 
(often unsuccessfully) to live up to these high standards, two types of sources will be 
consulted in the following chapter. College essays and orations shall be employed to 
establish the zdea/ character type that these young men envisioned. Formulaic though they may 
be, the college writings confirm to the historian what traits young men of the era were trying 
to attain and master. At the very least, the composition of these essays demonstrates what 
the young men were thinking about and discussing in their day-to-day lives. They also 
illustrate which traits college men admired from historical figures. Letters and journals 
reveal the frustrations these men had with their attempts to achieve good character in the 


antebellum world. 


“Character” represented an idealized set of behavioral cues that informed and 
influenced college-educated men’s actions. At the most basic level, a man of character had 
self-control in all situations and could not be swayed by popular passions. Although the 
ideals of proper character and behavior were available — via self-improvement manuals and 


the like — to all members of antebellum society, colleges emphasized these lessons for their 


“\ Forpie, Patricide in the House Divided, 10-19. 
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students. There was also one critical difference between college-educated men and 


laypersons. Decisions that college-educated men made concerning behavior — whether their 
own or when they criticized others — were supposedly based on sound and rational thoughts. 
College men were supposed to filter events through the prism of their superior education. 
Their decisions with regards to judging others were, therefore, viewed as more trustworthy. 
At the same time, the educated man of character was supposed to maintain an appropriate 
and controlled demeanor in order to demonstrate his superior qualifications. Mastery of 
self, or the attainment of good character, therefore, was a form of legitimacy for the 
leadership class in peacetime society. 

In their quest to maintain a respectable, masculine character, college men worried 
about their personal habits, intellectual inquisitiveness, and individuality in the face of 
changing societal circumstances. A man of character was one who had unwavering 
principles and knew what was always morally appropriate. Moreover, a man of character 
was supposed to act in the most selfless manner. Although character was an inner quality — 


2°42 _ it was 


in the words of one scholar, “an internal gyroscope” that was “self-regulating 
subject to the judgments of others. “Character” was a state that young men aspired to but 
few could successfully attain or maintain in their day-to-day lives. Because character was an 
inner quality - a man knew whether he was acting as his conscience dictated — it was difficult 
to judge in every day situations. Certain situations such as disciplinary proceedings or 


wartime volunteering forced young men to clarify their character but these were unusual 


circumstances. Additionally, although character was supposedly a personal and internal 


42 Joseph Kett argued that character “not a set of doctrines or even a code of behavior” but the manner in 
which “character” was deployed by young men in this period suggests that, under certain circumstances, it 
could serve such a function. (Joseph F. Kett, Rites of Passage: Adolescence in America 1790 to Present (New York: 
Basic Books, 1977], 107.) 
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issue, there was an inherent external component. Men could only be viewed as possessing 
character if they acted consistently and seemed to be working for the benefit of society and 
not themselves. In the late 1850s, when college students looked at their national political 
leaders and evaluated their character, they claimed that many were simply not acting for the 
country’s benefit. These men, the students reasoned, were motivated by selfishness and 
sectional preference. They did not deserve to be called statesmen and thus needed to be 
replaced by men of principle and character. 

When Civil War soldiers volunteered to serve their respective governments in the 
first confused hours of the four-year conflict, many of them claimed to have answered the 
call of “duty.” Soldiers from both the Union and Confederate states believed that they had 
an obligation to serve their respective countries in their hour of need. However, in 
discussing the differences between Union and Confederate troops scholars have attributed 
the underlying trait of “honor” to southern soldiers without proposing a corresponding 
behavioral code of Union soldiers.” Surely Yankees were not without their own value 
system that prompted them to enlist. 

In his landmark work, Bertram Wyatt-Brown has defined honor as “the cluster of 
ethical rules . .. by which judgments of behavior are ratified by community consensus.” At 
its most basic, honor was “the evaluation of the public” or “reputation.” Wyatt-Brown later 
added to his previous study, noting that honor was “the means to create and bind together a 
privileged group and to classify the ranks of its members for the purposes of establishing 
otder and group cohesion.” Historians of honor have explored many of its manifestations 


and implications for southern society. Kenneth S. Greenberg has studied what he terms the 
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“language of honor,” observing that “southern men of honor were ‘superficial,”’ and were 


concerned with “the surface of things — with the world of appearances.” Other historians 
have explored the many facets of honor and compared it to a similar term, “mastery.” The 
difference was that the latter was “less scripted and more of consequence to a man’s self- 
identity.” Referring to “patriarchy” and “paternalism,” these scholars have pointed out that, 
in contrast to honor, mastery “depended more on personal conduct than public 
acknowledgment.” 

Certain attributes signified honor as a southern cultural phenomenon. For instance, 
it could be distinguished from simple “manliness” and “masculinity” because it “embraced 
hierarchy — especially about race.” Slavery, Wyatt-Brown contended, was also “sustained by 
notions of honor.”** Because southern honor entailed the sometimes violent defense of 
one’s reputation through the ritual of dueling, scholars have been reluctant to ascribe the 
same code of conduct to northerners. This omission of the North has led to the impression 
that northerners themselves lacked any moral guidance in their lives. 

Contrary to what the volumes of literature on southern honor and lack of 
corresponding works on a northern variant may unintentionally imply, northerners did have 


a value system that governed their social interactions. Some scholars have proposed varying 


terms to describe such a system. Edward L. Ayers used the term “dignity” and defined it as 
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“the conviction that each individual at birth possessed an intrinsic value at least 


theoretically equal to that of every other person.” Dignity also contrasted with honor 
because it entailed self-restraint over retribution. Another term that northerners employed 
was “respectability,” which Patrick Rael explained “served as a master value, encompassing a 
host of traits ~ not all of them compatible — that came to define an ideal for human 
character in an expanding market society.” Because of its diverse use, it had “no simple or 
single definition” and was perhaps “an ideal in itself’ and “attempts to ascribe to it a narrow 
and static” definition might “misrepresent its role in antebellum northern thought.” A 
closer exploration of the formation and deployment of these attributes, particularly by young 
men for whom such traits were important, is necessary for scholars seeking to understand 
the motivation of nineteenth-century men during this critical period. “Character” was the 
term most commonly employed by the students at the heart of this study and shall be used 
here to denote that less explored northern variant of honor. 

In order to define the contemporary meaning of the term, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
conveniently titled essay “Character” is particularly useful. Character, Emerson explained, 


was “a reserved force, which acts directly by presence and without means. It is conceived of 
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as a certain undemonstrable force, a Familiar or Genius, by whose impulses the man is 
guided but whose counsels he cannot impart.” Even though an individual’s fortunes might 
rise ot fall, their character remained “of a stellar and undiminishable greatness.” Turning to 
the example of politicians, Emerson declared that a community’s representative needed 
“much more than talent.” He needed to be someone who was both trustworthy and 
confident in his abilities. The man of character was a man with strong self-confidence and 
ptinciple who demonstrated that he could not be intimidated. Emerson considered men of 
character “the conscience of the society to which they belong,” believing that they stood 
“anited with the Just and the True, as the magnet arranges itself with the pole.” It was the 
ability to resist shifting circumstances and stand by solid principles that distinguished a man 
of character from those beneath him.’ These were traits that college-educated men were 
supposed to have mastered as society’s future leaders. 

An additional source that college students might have consulted was John Foster’s 
Essay on Decision of Character. In it, Foster also emphasized the importance of decisive and 
confident action. A human being without this trait, Foster argued, was “a pitiable atom, the 
sport of ... casual impulses.” It was “a poor and disgraceful thing,” he noted, that a person 
was ufiable to answer the simple questions “What will you be? What will you do?” A man 


needed “complete confidence in his own judgment” and courage as well. Although an 
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intelligent person’s ideas were solid, he also needed the courage to execute and realize 


them. Having decided on a course of action, men of character were not to be swayed by 


attacks of “contempt and ridicule.” 


Knowledge, self-discipline, and the courage of 
convictions were, therefore, the most prominent traits needed in men of character who also 
had the duty of leading society. 

College students who defined character in their writings echoed many of these 
themes and emphasized the fact that character was an inner quality. Dartmouth’s Ozias 
Pitkin, for example, defined “character” as “the result of all the artificial & accidental 
circumstances of life.” Character “comprehends all the habits[,] tendencies, principles, 
everything connected with our present state of existence & our powers for attaining to a 
better state in the future.” Wesleyan University student Robert Pitman told a 
commencement crowd that character was “above success.” All knew, he said, “that it is of 
more consequence what a man zs than what he has.”” Dartmouth student Levi Little 
observed that there were “very few men of the right sort,” noting the “prevalent idolatry of 
Fashion, that most fick goddess” as a clear sign that upright individuals were few and far 
between. “What one zs,” he wrote, “‘matters less than what he wears.” Little complained that 
the “cut of a coat, the style of a hat, or pin or a ribbon, seem more essential to manhood 
than a sound judgment or an honest heart.” “The world,” he declared, “wants men of 
character: men whose minds are their own — who think for themselves & call no man 
master.’ In contrast to these men of character, “Common men receive their opinions at 
second hand; derive their theology & politics from the commentary & newspaper under 
whose (too often baleful) influence they happen to have been born.” Little called for 
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“sensible, upright men of individual character” who would “stand when others fall or 

cringe; men who will honestly seek, and earnestly defend the truth, though all else prove 
traitors: men who love the truth better than themselves, and for the ¢r#th will fight with mind 
and muscle.” 

College men dispensed advice about tracking down individuals with good character 
in their everyday correspondences. While a student at Bowdoin, Oliver Howard encouraged 
his younger brother to evaluate potential companions based on their character and not their 
immediate appearance. He warned against becoming too close to “the pleasantest” and 
most welcoming men. He did not want Rowland to become “too deeply ensnared” before 
perceiving the error of his ways. The quiet men who seemed formal and cold, he suggested, 
might have the potential to “make a everlasting & beneficial friend.” First appearances 
could thus be deceiving and the young man needed to seek out those who may seem aloof 
but who had the better qualities to emulate. Howard may have been describing his own 
experiences, later writing to his mother about “a certain class here, as elsewhere, who think 
more of, Greet with a blander smile and meet, with perhaps a more flattering welcome, 
those who dress costly and eat the most luxuriously.” He did not personally care for these 
individuals, reasoning, “what is the value of friendship founded on the external appearance, 
the mere outward show|P]” Such associations were based only on the attraction to 


possessions, rather than respect, love or friendship founded on real internal worth.” 


Howard was disgusted by “the distinction which riches alone confer.” In a friendship, he 
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was not interested in fine carriages or fancy clothes but rather “the true respect, which 


internal worth ever exacts & receives.” To that end, he was most impressed with the man 
“who by intelectual [sic] exertions has made himself celebrated, whether it be in oratory, or 
with the pen.” Men with strong inner qualities and not the ones who valued outward 
appearance, therefore, were the ones with whom a youth hoping to establish a strong 
character ought to affiliate.” 

Although they wrote of character in the most idealistic terms — a man’s character was 
mote important than his possessions or style — college men found that they could not 
realistically live up to those standards on a daily basis. Although a man of character 
supposedly did not care for such materialistic and superficial concerns, it was very difficult 
not to be swayed by fashion and style. A year before graduating from Williams College, 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong told his brother, “While in college I wish to be dressed as well 
as the best. I find it pleasanter to be received as an equal than to be looked upon as out of 
my place when I meet with the well-dressed of New York and even of Williamstown.” 
“When a man’s history isn’t known,” he explained, “dress has a great deal to do with his 
position; when he is once thoroughly known, dress is a small matter.” And although “With 
two thirds of the fellows in college, style in dress is nothing, and as for them I could dress 
anyhow,” the remainder cared “much about fashion and are yet smart, fine and polished 
fellows.”*’ Although fashion was unimportant for two-thirds of the college — perhaps the 


other third were sons of wealthier families who could afford the latest styles - Armstrong 
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preferred not to be looked down upon by others simply because of what he was wearing. 
A man who held inner qualities to be paramount would not have been so concerned with 
appearance. 

Implicit in Armstrong’s passage was the acknowledgment that, ideally, dress and 
fashion ought not to matter when regarding a person. Furthermore, fully two-thirds of the 
college, by his estimation, was unconcerned with dress. Armstrong, the son of a missionary 
who had traveled from the Sandwich Islands to attend school, wanted to feel like he 
belonged in the college community and reasoned that he could only gain friends by 
impressing the fashionable crowd. After all, most of the students who did not care about 
dress would treat him no differently. Whether one reads Armstrong’s argument as that of an 
insecure youth from afar or not, his dilemma illustrates the difficulty of living by the strict 
standards of character. 

This concern about an individual’s character might best be understood by addressing 
the changing nature of American society during the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
this period of urbanization and greater mobility for young people, middle-class Americans 
became anxious about scammers and swindlers. The threat, they believed, was particularly 
dangerous to youth, whose minds were “soft wax” and malleable to the crafty confidence 
man. Indeed, by corrupting American youth, these swindlers were threatening republican 
virtue and society itself.” In order to prepare young people to face the challenges and 
corruption of the world, moral education in colleges was aimed at strengthening their 
character. Since they would have confidence in their moral righteousness, educated young 
men might combat the ills of society, set an example for others, and become its leaders. 
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Antebellum etiquette manual writers, educators, and other social thinkers believed that 


instilling a strong sense of masculine character would help cushion the effects of rapid 
societal change. What was important, they argued, was the essential nature of the people 
themselves. Character, therefore, was concerned with self and social identity. It offered an 
idealized standard by which people individually held themselves.” 

In nineteenth-century American society, a person’s college degree served as a 
guarantee that the bearer was a man of character who would “subordinate personal ambition 
to higher purposes.” The role of the college, besides teaching the classics and some basic 
skills, was to ultimately train young men and make them trustworthy leaders. In an age when 
people distrusted others and feared the inauthentic, they rested their beliefs with the most 
well-educated members of society. College diplomas reassured people that there were yet 
some members of society who were trained to act in a morally positive manner.” 

Paralleling the development of an individual’s character was the idea of gender roles, 
in particular the formation of masculinity during the period of childhood and youth. Indeed, 
many Victorian era masculine traits overlapped with the ideals of character. Qualities such 
as courage, chivalry, selflessness, integrity, and virtue — along with more militaristic traits — 
were all bound up in the concept of manhood. For the most part these men’s masculinity 
53 Karen Halttunen, Confidence Men and Painted Women: A Study of Middle-class Culture in Amerita, 1830-1870 (New 
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matched well with their ideas about domestic life and a business-oriented world. Rather 


than the rugged male laborer and fighter so often associated with the term, however, these 
men’s masculinity “derived from being upright, reliable, and brave.” The term masculinity 
itself denoted a person’s transformation from childhood to maturity. Men without 
masculine traits were considered deficient and childish. As the century progressed, ideas 
about proper masculine (and feminine) habits came to be seen by Victorians as a way to 
control the growing social problems of swiftly industrializing nations. The educated classes, 
therefore, had to not only embrace the ideology and live by it but also transmit it to others.” 
Aside from training knowledgeable leaders, colleges served as good environments for 
young men to develop their character in safe surroundings. Professors, parents, and 
students alike eealiced the importance of cultivating good character. Bowdoin College 
professor Alpheus Spring Packard, Sr. told a student that his “character” was “rapidly 
becoming fixed, for such is the law of our intellectual & moral being - & I would desire for 
you, as the best thing I could ask for a young man, a character in every respect ek as will 
win the respect & confidence of men — a short time may determine for you what you are to 
be.” Packard praised the young man for having “powers, which if properly cultivated, will 


command for you influence & respectability in all calling.” Meanwhile, Henry I. Bowditch, 


the famous abolitionist, hoped that his son Nathaniel would be inspired by studying at 
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Harvard’s Scientific School. “As you make your character as a student,” he redicted, “so 
y y 


will it be as a man.””*° 

Nor were these ideas simply imposed upon undergraduates. Students’ constant 
references to personal characteristics and their introspection in both their private and public 
writings suggest a deep concern with the topic. Students acknowledged that an individual’s 
character was formed in childhood and youth. At this stage, a young person’s character was 
“malleable” and could be influenced in either a positive or negative direction. “Early 
studies,” Ozias Pitkin said, “give direction to the future pursuits.” It was the “period of 
youth” that the “individual generally seauives that particular bias & those distinguishing 
features which characterize him in after life as a man of observation or reflection, a sage or a 
poet, as an enthusiast or an imposter” for it was at a young age that “the powers are 
unfolding.” “Men of genius,” Pitkin continued, “often refer to their early reading as giving 
tone & character to their subsequent lives.” Pitkin concluded by arguing that early discipline 
was necessary to “fix the moral & religious principles, giving rise to corresponding habits of 
action, & storing the mind with just ideas & the heart with Christian sentiments.”’ When his 
brother was just starting his lessons at North Yarmouth Academy, a boarding school in 
Maine, Arthur McArthur, Jr., advised him, “apply your self strictly to your studies so as to 
recite the best lessons for you don’t know what influence you may have by being the best in 
your class.” Urging his brother to strive to excel, McArthur continued, “I would take the 
lead keep, so if you thus become the best scholar your classmates will adore you and respect 


you.... And moreover maintain your dignity yet be kind to every one; do not appear timid 
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but brave & noble. Be not too familiar with any one.”’ Arthur also suggested that William 


always have “a good lesson” and “take an active part in Philologian Society” by writing 
“articles for its papers.” Finally, he added, “Let your character be spotless.”*” 

Perhaps attesting to the difficulties that young men faced when it came to 
establishing a scholarly regimen, some writers argued that the act of reading was, initially at 
least, more important than the text itself. Harvard student George Locke argued that 
individuals ought to read whatever they enjoyed because they were most likely to be invested 
in the subject. In terms of more culturally important works such as “Plato, Bacon or 
Shakespeare,” one read “not to remember them, but to have our minds invigorated as we 
breath mountain air to get bodily vigor.” The person who “consults his tastes in the choice 
of his reading will have his favorite books” and since he was “free from the fretting ambition 
to read everything,” he would “return again and again to his little collection,” and become 
well acquainted with them. To acquire “truth” and be a complete person, however, one 
needed to be disciplined to read more than just for pleasure. Although Harvard student 
Wilder Dwight told his brother William to avoid “vicious and immoral books,” he 
maintained that it was “an imperative duty to read something. Read. Keep reading and you 
will not regret it.” Dwight suggested that almost all forms of literature ultimately helped to 
develop a man’s knowledge. “A man can be a good lawyer,” he separately wrote, “and at the 


same time have a pute taste in art, a love of music, a general acquaintance with literature and 
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science and a love for and acquaintance with the works of nature.” “Indeed,” he 
continued, “he cannot be a really good lawyer without these tastes, for he cannot be a well 
educated man.” 

Similar to other young Americans at the time, college students anxiously faced the 
challenges of the mid-nineteenth century. However, the young men considered here were 
distinct because of the immense pressure on them to conform to middle and upper class 
codes of conduct. As men of learning, they internalized these idealized notions, discussed 
their implications, shared advice, and used them to evaluate people and situations. Believing 
themselves to be society’s leaders as their schools had trained them to be, college men 
claimed that their superior knowledge and character better qualified them to be the guardians 
of morals and sound principles as opposed to the will of the unthinking masses. To set 
themselves apart, therefore, they claimed that they alone had the knowledge and character to 
make the best choices. 

These young men presented themselves as long-suffering leaders, waiting to take the 
helm of society in its hour of need. Talk of being a hero was a nice catchphrase to inspire 
young men to work hard and abide by the rules of character. In addition, discussing heroism 
in terms of personal struggle was also meant to infuse these inner self-regulations with a 
sense of nobility. Harvard student Robert Paine thought that a college could only provide 


young men “with intellects trained & cultivated” but “the success of each one shen depends 


upon himself; depends upon the spirit in wh. he commences & continues the pursuit he 
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selects.” Without a “fixed purpose” or a “high resolve,” he warned, a man’s life “will be a 


failure.” If a person lived “day to day merely for pleasure” or was “guided by circumstances 
as chance presents them,” then “all the mental power that nature, all the training that alma 
mater may have given him, will avail him little.’ Only the “man of purpose” succeeded in 
life. “Ifa man thinks life is a farce,” Paine explained, “too certainly will he be its laughing 
stock & clown” but let that man think of life as a “noble drama, & he will be its hero.” 
Heroes, according to James Jackson Lowell, a descendent of two powerful Bay State families 
and one of Harvard’s Civil War martyrs, were not those who “recite best here, or who know 
the most, but those whose knowledge best clears their perceptions” to do what was right for 
society. To clear-sightedness must be added “firmness and perseverance, true grit... and 
then we have the man who is needed now, the man who is loyal to the highest principles.” 
Contrary to what some scholars have suggested about the aimless wanderings of 
northern intellectuals during this period, the younger generation at least had, in a sense, 
substituted more refined qualities of masculine self-control in their every day lives for more 
“rugged” forms. Rather than requiring a national crisis to catapult them to action or 


prominence, these young men accepted that their character and righteous position would 


help them earn society’s trust in the end.” 
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CHILDREN, BEHAVE 





In his final weeks as a student at Harvard College, Wilder Dwight penned an essay 
asking whether a man’s “conscientious scruples” ought to outweigh his loyalty to national 
laws. He began by maintaining that a man’s conscience was developed only as he elevated 
“his moral and intellectual culture.” A man who claimed to be acting in line with his internal 
beliefs might yet “lack wisdom, or foresight or prudence or charity, or some other virtue or 
capacity, which will prevent him from seeing the right course.” Only educated and 
knowledgeable people could be sure that their consciences were being properly directed. 
Since these men made up only a minority of the population, Dwight maintained that 
obedience to the laws of the land was of greater importance for most people. In a sense, he 
was declaring that only the educated members of society could be sure that they were acting 
in a morally sound manner consistent with good character." 

As Dwight argued, a man of character needed a sound base of knowledge. One of 
the prerequisites for young social leaders, therefore, was an education to equip them with 
both information and moral instruction, Student writers rejected the idea that physical labor 
alone could benefit society and praised the importance of book learning. Amherst student 
William G. Hammond wrote in his diary that a “professional life” contributed mote to 
happiness than an agricultural one because the former “developed the intellectual faculties 
more, and thus brought man nearer to a state of perfection.” Dartmouth student Ozias 
Pitkin observed that studying was “peculiarly formative” to character development because it 
“enlarges the powers of the mind.” Conversely, inaction in the mind was “fatal to the 
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principles of true wisdom.” Since man was an “active being, he must either advance in 
virtue & improvement or retrograde.” If a man’s “moral & intellectual powers” were 
“suffered to remain idle, his talents unemployed,” tied his “animal feelings usurp the 
dominion.” Reading and studying, noted Harvard student Henry Spaulding, brought 
students “into contact with active, vigorous intellects” such as those of the “priests of 
knowledge at whose altars the scholar” worshipped in order that “he may catch the glow and 
fervor of their burning thoughts.” Dartmouth student Joshua Chamberlain, meanwhile, 
maintained that “True progress is always made by first gathering the products of other 
minds.” 

College men preparing themselves for service to the community argued that the 
broader their education, the better they would be suited for life’s challenges. Wilder Dwight 
defined a “well educated man” not as “one who is the most capacious reservoir of facts” but 
rather one “whose mind is healthy, active, and ready both to acquire and use knowledge.” 

By concentrating too much on developing one aspect of knowledge, he argued, an individual 
risked becoming “utterly unfit for the duties of life and” would be “no more educated than if 
he were entirely uncultivated.” In his opinion, “a complete education should qualify one for 
the discharge of all his duties and should strengthen and develope [sic] all the faculties to 
their utmost capacity so as to give vigor, comprehensiveness and liberality of mind.” 
Dartmouth student Edward Savage, meanwhile, maintained that the “distinguishing 
characteristic of a truly educated man is thought.” Although facts and dates were important, 


they could be mastered by almost anyone. Only the scholar, however, was able to put 
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knowledge in perspective and design a plan of action.” College men were suited to be 


society’s leaders precisely because they were the only ones with this broad knowledge base to 
inform their decisions. 

Colleges were supposed to provide the men with a broad and varied education and 
set them on the “right” path in life. Joshua L. Chamberlain, a Bowdoin graduate and 
professor at his alma mater, was certainly more qualified than most to describe the “ideal” 
curricula for undergraduates. “My idea of a College course,” he explained, “is that it should 
afford a liberal education — not a special or professional one, not in any way one-sided.” 
Chamberlain’s ideal system would not “be a finished education” but rather “a general outline 
of a symmetrical development, involving such acquaintance with all the departments of 
knowledge and culture — proportionate to their several values — as shall give some insight 
into the principles and powers by which thought passes into life — together with such 
practice and exercise in each of the great fields of study that the student may experience 
himself a little in all.” 

Ambitious young men in nineteenth-century America, expected to become middle — 
or upper — class professionals, were encouraged to attend colleges, particularly by those who 
had also been educated at institutions of higher learning. Oliver Otis Howard, while a 
student at Bowdoin College, encouraged his brother Rowland to consider a similar path. 
Howard himself seems to have been truly attached to the idea of learning. A year before he 


graduated from Bowdoin, he declared, “I wish to learn all I can. The college course will be but 
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a beginning. If I had money nothing would hinder me from studying three or four years 


after I leave this place, before I commence a profession or the study of it.” He hoped to “go 
to other countries and perfect myself in the knowledge of some other languages. It would 
well pay the trouble & expense, and perhaps before I am thirty.” 

Hoping to eativate this same love of knowledge in his brother, Rowland, Howard 
tecommended that he attend a aeeteeies school as he himself had done. “It matters not 
much where you go if you only study,” Howard wrote, because study was “required, 
especially for improvement.” Rowland was supposed to go to “that place where you will 
have the least hinderances [sic] to your object” and also to “where you will have the greatest 
inducements and incitements to exertion.” “But remember,” he cautioned, “that in 
acquiring an education that which costs the greatest labor is of the greatest value.” In short, 
there would be challenges to overcome. The benefits, however, were also rewarding. 
Studying languages, Howard explained, taught a man “how to think, not as commonly with 
the mind running from one thing to another as every trivial thing introduces itself, but in a 
steady and methodical manner, so that, place a man in whatever circumstances you please, 
let him be surrounded with difficulties and danger, he only has acquired this discipline of 
mind, he will never lose his balance, but will survey his situation and calculate results with 
precission.” Dedication to studies naturally increased an individual’s discipline as well. If 


only his brother would “labor against nature and study language and abstract science for one 


year steadily,” Howard wrote, “I would not fear with respect to your firmness or energy.” 
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Rowland was supposed to “Strive to be a man” in the process acquiring knowledge and 


the basis for good character. 

Student writers repeatedly emphasized that achieving “intellectual greatness” was a 
matter of will. A person became learned through hard work and sustained effort. Wesleyan 
student A. C. Crysler noted that “True intellectual greatness” was not a “product of chance, 
no vacillating thing which is at one moment caught, the next eludes the grasp.” Rather, it 
was “an attainment to be long sought & earnestly coveted.” Instead of being exclusive and 
“the designed inheritance” of a “favored few,” the field was “open for free competition.” 
Man was “free to think; free to act,” and, more importantly, “endowed with intellectual 
powers of almost unlimited capacity.”*’ Becoming a man of intelligence depended on the 
individual’s own efforts and steadiness. Such a belief dovetailed with the generally 
democratic tone of nineteenth century educational philosophy. Theoretically, anyone could 
become learned and attain good character. 

A man of character had to be disciplined and possess self-control. One way to train 
oneself, as some young men argued, was through physical exercise. William Potter noted in 
his journal after a vigorous workout, “Find this exercise in the highest degree advantageous, 
making me feel myself stronger, & better able to do the work I wish. I believe it a true 
dictum which holds, that a sound mind must dwell in a sound body.” He elaborated, “So 
long as there is a connection between mind & matter, thus long must the condition of either 


reciprocally work upon the other.”” 
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College offered young men the opportunity to rid themselves of bad habits and 


test their level of restraint. “I think I have accomplished a reformation in myself,” Oliver 
Otis Howard proudly wrote to his soiree “T have not only left off using tobaco [sic], but 
over come the desire for it.” Howard observed that his ability to quit was the result of both 
his own resolution and college influence. “I happened to be thinking ane day that smoking 
was doing me no good,” he explained, “and also thought that I would put my self-denial to 
the test.” Although he did have an urge to smoke particularly when he had free time, he had 
“mostly overcome the desire of it. If at any time IJ feel any inclination ‘there to’ I 
immediately resort to reading or studying. It is very easy to keep from forming a bad habit 
but exceedingly difficult breaking it up.” Joshua L. Chamberlain wrote that, in his first days 
in college, it was “necessary for me to take a decided stand at the very commencement and 
tesist the first temptation” to break college rules. Instead of mocking his desire for self- 
discipline, Chamberlain noted that his college mates had accepted that “If there is to be a 
class cut a training or spree” they all knew, “O! No! Chamberlain wont go into it.” This self- 
conditioning had not come without “many trials” but the young student noted that such 
challenges “brighten the Christian’s hope, and temptations resisted strengthen his faith.” 
Another Bowdoin student, meanwhile, observed in his journal that he had been too 
distracted by gloomy winter weather to work. “T am influenced too much by outward 
circumstances,” John Deering admitted to himself. He resolved to try and “spend more 


time in study and less in idling and scribbling.” Aware that college life meant conditioning 
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their behavior as much as learning, these young students tried desperately in these years to 


attain self-discipline. 

Some young men, already self-analyzing their habits, attempted to channel their self- 
discipline towards a successful career and life. William Potter wrote in his journal that he 
had “arrived at the conclusion that one great secret of success in study, or in active life, is to 
have a fixed and absolute resolve to succeed at all events.” “I am resolved,” he continued, 
“that either success for me lies in the future, or my fortieth year, should I live so long, will 
see but the image of a man worn down before his time, with active duty and with 
application.” The young law student signaled his intention of overcoming adversity at all 
costs: “If love for the law, if persistent application and attention to business, and a firm 
resolve will enable me to succeed, with the help of Heaven, my future is safe. Wherever I 
may be, I will not long be content with a subordinate condition. I will struggle for the 
mastery with every energy.” Two months later, Potter celebrated his twentieth birthday and 
used the occasion to reflect on his life as well as restate his determination to succeed. This 
new period in his life, he wrote, “seems to me the most interesting, and is probably the most 
important as regards its influence upon my destiny” because “Habits are forming, Resolves 
being made, the mental and physical qualities of the future man, ate being moulded [sic], 
strengthened, and prepared for future success or future ruin. From the age of twenty to that 
of twenty five, is probably the turning point in the life of a young man.” On this landmark 
date, he vowed, “I am resolved, with the help of Heaven, to succeed. To succeed in my 


‘ es 70 
profession, and as a citizen, and a man.” 
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During their youth, young men were supposed to seriously consider how they 


wanted to live their lives and meditate on the inner workings of the mind. Philosophies of 
life, of course, were best illuminated by actual examples. “The rugged strong character of 
John Ardworth in Lucretia,” Amherst student Wiliam Hammond wrote in his journal, “made 
me feel, as something does every day, how much I lack in perseverance and steady effort, 
and that of Percival St. John makes me feel the want of inward purity and high 
contemplations. I feel these often, and the soul seems for the moment to forget its baser 
nature and yearn for more noble things.” In the same entry, Hammond admitted how 
difficult it was to actually attain these higher traits that he so admired. The feelings of 
inspiration, he continued, soon disappeared, “and I remain the same as before. Such is 
man.” Again, the best traits of character were never easy to attain. Hammond was so 
fascinated by the “inward life of a student” that he suggested “a most grand work” might be 
produced by some “genius.” He described the beginning and conceptualization of the 
project: “Suppose him [the student and subject of the work] beginning young: describe the 
phases of his mind, the stages of his development, the fluctuations of his opinions, the 
progress of his studies, the working of his passions. The whole work should be devoted 
wholly to this: the plot simple, and subordinate characters only instruments for the 
development of the principal.” “Such a work,” he predicted, “well written would be an era 
in literature.””' In this instance, the process of exploring one’s character was utterly 
fascinating for one young man going through the ordeal. 

A youth’s understanding of his character was also influenced and complemented by 
their religious beliefs. In an emotional letter to his father, Senator William Pitt Fessenden of 
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Maine, Samuel Fessenden, a student at Bowdoin College, admitted that he felt weak and 


insecure and therefore sought God’s help. “I daily read His word, and pray for strength to 
resist temptation,” Fessenden wrote, claiming that his heart felt “lighter and better when I 
arise from my knees.” For too long he had been “heedless of the percepts of the Bible, and 
deaf to all calls” but had recently felt “at all times in the day, calling upon me to have faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and believe in his promises to repentant sinners.” Only through a 
“trusting soul and a penitent heart,’ Fessenden argued, could he and other men steer their 
“course through life.”” 

Since,a person’s character was formed during childhood and youth, it was important 
that a youth’s friends provided positive reinforcement. Believing that a youth’s habits were 
influenced by his peers, college men were told to pick their associates with caution. Even 
before attending college, young men were warned about their associations. Parents feared 
that their youth’s habits could be corrupted by bad influences. When Wilder Dwight’s 
younger brother Howard began attending a boarding school, the older sibling found it 
necessary to write and give advice. Dwight recollected the first time he himself left home. 
He was fortunate because he “boarded in the house with several very pleasant, industrious, 
and excellent fellows so that I escaped being surrounded by bad influences.” It was up to 
Howard to “choose good associates and companions” for “on your choice of friends 
depends in a great measure both your success as a student and a boy.” The task of picking 
the right associates was one of “the highest importance” because “fy]ou take the habits, 
thoughts, and motions in a great measure from those about you.” “Do not be in a hurry to 
become intimate with any one,” he warned. Indeed, he suggested that some patient 
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reconnaissance work was necessary. Howard was to “select those only” who had the 

“best habits.” The elusive “best fellows,” Dwight cautioned, “will not be the first perhaps 
the most ready to seek your company” and the “friends whom you make quickest” were “by 
no means the most valuable ones.” Associating with men of bad habits would leave a 
negative mark on a man’s character. Dwight warned his brother against fraternizing with 
men who used profanity because “from constantly hearing it you will be liable to fall into it.” 
Profanity, he continued “clings to one long after he has learned to dispose it and... will 
always deform your conversation.” Such threats to a young man’s character were to be 
avoided at all costs.” 

In some instances, warnings about associates were meant to keep young men away 
from their social inferiors. This was particularly trae of members of Boston’s wealthiest 
families. While attending a preparatory boarding school in Northfield, Massachusetts, future 
Harvard man Caspar Crowninshield asked his parents for permission to attend a local dance 
party. Alarmed by this seemingly innocent request, Crowninshield’s mother quickly 
responded. She did not like the idea of the dance party, promising instead “once in college . 


..it will be different.” At the present, she hoped that he would concentrate on his studies. 
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Besides, attending such a party in town would bring him “into the company of an ordinary 


set of women.” She then pleaded with him “Do please not ask to do anything to worry 
Father, for he is very feeble .... I have & so has he much confidence in your good sense. 
You only need to take time for reflection, & I dare say even now before you get my answer, 
you have concluded it were better not to go.” A simple request to attend a local dance patty 
was viewed as a threat to the young man’s education and social class.” 

Associating with men of bad habits was used as a common excuse when college men 
did not perform satisfactorily in their studies. In a letter to the parent of a student, President 
Leonard Woods of Bowdoin College reported that Charles McArthur had “not been doing 
his duty as a Student.” “The trouble,” Woods explained, “has probably been owing to his 
being too much associated with those whose company has been no benefit to him.” Upon 
receiving the report, Arthur McArthur, Sr. forwarded the president’s message to his son at 
college and demanded that Charles “read this letter over and over & ponder upon it and 
consider that your case is very perilous but not past redemption.” How often, he then 
asked, had he reminded his son that a boy’s “character, genius & taste are formed by his 
associates and Oh! how important that your more intimate acquaintances in College should 
be steady, the orderly, and the studious.” 

Again, however, as with the case of rejecting fashion and popular styles, the dictates 
of character were not always realistic. Although young men were supposed to befriend only 
those of good habits, it was not always possible for them to pick out only the most studious 


or morally righteous friends. Although Joshua L. Chamberlain had pledged to reject 
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activities and distance himself from colleagues who would interrupt his studies, he went 


on a search for the “class tree” to plant on campus. On the way back, Chamberlain’s 
colleagues enjoyed a liberal amount of cider and drove recklessly through towns. When 
word got back to the college, President Woods confronted Chamberlain, who admitted that 
he was with the party but declared himself innocent of the disorderly charges. When Woods 
demanded the names of the students involved in the outing, Chamberlain refused, citing his 
conscientious objections. This cost him a suspension from college. When his colleagues 
learned that Chamberlain had not given them up and was being penalized for their actions, 
they went to Woods to admit their guilt. In the end all of the students were let off with a 
reprimand. William Dwight Sedgwick also learned that the dictates of good character were 
difficult to attain. After discussing the fact that he had lectured “on duty ~ on all kind’s of 
duties” to students he was teaching, he admitted to his sister, “If I were only to practice one 
half I preach I should be in the very centre of the strait [sic] and narrow road.””° 

As with Samuel Armstrong’s fashionable clothes, Joshua Chamberlain and William 
Sedgwick found it difficult to reconcile the strictest demands of character with the realities 
of life. Although he was not supposed to interact with men of questionable qualities, 
Chamberlain could not help who his friends were. When put to the test, Chamberlain stood 
by his belief that giving up his friends to save himself was wrong. His selfless display, 
demonstrating his character in the face of personal hardship, inspired his friends to do what 
was right as well. Chamberlain passed the test of character even though he was friendly with 


men whose qualities were questionable. He had succeeded, in part, because the most 
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important element of his character, his individualism, had already been formed and found 


adequate. Sedgwick, meanwhile, admitted that although he wished that he could live up to 
the ideals that he had been taught and was himself imparting to others, a good character was 


not easy to attain. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


From their college halls and podiums, college men surveyed the state of nineteenth- 
century America and worried about its fate. They saw a society that was losing both 
creativity and principles. What they believed to be the revolutionary ideas about individual 
thought were swiftly being crowded out by adherence to fashion and conformity. Even in 
the church, a house of worship and supposedly a safe haven from the outside world, people 
wete feeling the pressure to conform to popular ideas. In particular, college men who 
worried about the state of society and the silencing of the pulpits were reacting to criticisms 
of anti-slavery ministers. Calls for a gag rule — in practice if not officially — in the name of 
social peace seemed to these young men as a negative sign of the times. “The christian 
minister,’ Wesleyan student Edwin Griswold observed, “fears lest by a certain course he 
shall not please his people and in consequence hides his light and guards against every 
expression which might be considered as opposed to the general will.” Griswold 
complained that “the ministers of Christ will not cry out against war[,] intemperance and 
slavery, with any earnestness and will in some instances strive to support these tottering 


remnants of barbatism.” Francis Balch, a student at Harvard, noted that churches in the 
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middle of the nineteenth century sought only “safe” men to become ministers, meaning 


those who did not discuss politics or try to apply “the Constitution to present affairs.” If 
this were to happen, “you might see many leave their pews and step into the aisle, but no 
longer as defenders of their country, rather as protestants against the right of free speech.” ” 
Such an emphasis on individualism and independent thought was hardly surprising 
given the tendency of antebellum Americans to be weary of “confidence men and painted 
women.” Concerned with authenticity and honesty, northerners, especially the upper class, 
wotried about the rise of mob rule. Only a person of proper character and grounded 
confidence in their abilities might survive in such a world. Student writers shared these 
wotries of life beyond the college walls and complained that too many of their 
contemporaries simply followed popular sentiments and refused to think for themselves. 
Wesleyan student J. S. Barrows warned that “Society is becoming too much like a puppet 
show, its members all moving upon the platform of life as the leader turns the crowd.” “An 
ignoble sluggishness has crept over men,” he observed, adding, “a love of pleasure & of 
praise has taken possession of their hearts & Fashion is most devoutly worshiped.” It was 
important for the man with a sense of individualism to have and be stubbornly attached to 
moral positions. According to Dartmouth student Charles Cutter, morality was critical for 
all who were concerned with “the assertion of duties.” A person who possessed moral 
power was “built upon a foundation of solid granite.” It was “the result of the practice of 
duties” for it forced the soul to “act in unison with all that is pure and noble.” Moral power 


was important for “touching the very springs of action” and could be compared to “the little 
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rudder which directs the mighty vessel.”” 


Without proper thought and individualism, 
American society itself might be threatened. Ultimately, the nation would be led astray if its 
citizens did not think for themselves and buck an unrestrained popular will. 

College men’s concerns about the loss of independent thought corresponded with 
their fears about the state of the republic. Because the basis of such a system rested on the 
vigilance of its citizens, any attempt to stifle independent thought and bend it to the will of 
the mob was viewed as dangerous to the fabric of the nation. College men belonged to the 
class of citizens who always believed that society ought to be led by the most qualified men. 
The rise of mob rule and political machines in the 1830s had long threatened that 
relationship. Sectional animosity engendered by those unqualified and selfish men was just 
another sign of societal decay. More than ever college men believed that they needed to not 
be swept up by the crowds. 

College writers emphasized the importance of individualism, comparing those who 
exercised independent thought with men who merely followed popular trends. “We 
propose,” Charles Russell Lowell said in an Exhibition Day oration, “to divide the world 
into the men who are themselves and the men who are not themselves.” Lowell noted that 
first among the dangers to individuality was the “affectation which arises from a love of 
distinction.” Fellow Harvard student Henry Spaulding contrasted “the question of 
individual action as opposed to social inertia, — of manly self-assertion as opposed to 
compliance and routine, — of original thinking and feeling as opposed to thinking by rule and 


feeling by pattern.” These competing social forces demanded that the truly independent- 
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minded man make a concerted effort to think rationally for himself. The “natural love of 


ease, our longing for position, our admiration of the glitter of popular praise,” Spaulding 
observed, “all lead us to forsake our early visions, to yield our individuality, to become mere 
imitators, or, at best, only clever manufacturers.” Falling into line with popular ideals bred 
cynicism, which was “the subtlest and most dangerous enemy which the scholar has to 
encounter.” One could also lose one’s individuality by being too invested and ultimately 
unthinking in a cause of some sort. Too many youths became “unfinished men” because 
they lost their identity in “the great world” and became “like a block of wood or marble in 
the edifice of some sect, party or institution.”” 

Threats to individual identity existed everywhere in society. J. S. Griffing, a student 
at Wesleyan University, warned against the “moulding process,” which could “mould[,] curb 
and fetter the expanding energies of our internal being into whatever form[,] custom|,] law 
or public judgment may prescribe as correct that would ennoble the mind into the opinions 
of the crowd.” These traits, once implanted and cultivated in men “would cause a man to 
sacrifice his individuality [to] serve his country by acts which in the light of his consciousness 
are not only self-debasing but justly heart provoking.” Such practices, he continued were 
“loudly and earnestly proclaimed by deeply venerable statesmen” and the “sentiment has 
been caught up by voices claiming a higher than earthly authority poured into the ears of the 
Impulsive multitude and adapted by many as the established bodies of their future action.” 
Despite the social sanction of this form of “moulding,” Griffing argued that it was, “a 


sentiment subversive to every feature of national or individual prosperity, and if persisted in 
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and carried out must not only sap the foundations of any government and eventually 


strike it out from among the nations.” The “moulding process” was really an attempt to take 
away man’s “inborn freedom or individuality.” 

Even in their everyday lives some students witnessed threats to individualism. The 
existence of secret societies in college, for example, was a topic of debate among the 
undergraduates. Although some young men believed that fraternities brought them close to 
“some of the best scholars and finest fellows in the class,” they could hardly deny that there 
was an exclusive element to sectet societies. Some students who were concerned with 
reconciling the dictates of character and individualism with loyalty to a secret brotherhood, 
regardless of the consequences, rejected such organizations. The very idea of these 
organizations seemed to go against the character that the young men were trying to cultivate 
in themselves. Oliver Howatd was courted by a few societies but declared that he would 
“not annex myself to any society until I know the principles and motives of that society, and 
until I am more thoroughly acquainted with its members.” The exclusive nature of 
fraternities prompted Amherst College president Edward Hitchcock to remark that they 


were leaving out the majority of students who were considered “the mud-sills on which the 


secret societies rested.”™' 
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Not all exercises in secret societies revolved around intellectual pursuits. “I look forward with much pleasure to 
the time when I shall be gobbling poor Freshmen for the Brothers,” William Wheeler eagerly declared. And, 
indeed, much of secret society bonding was about taking advantage of junior members. Benjamin 
Crowninshield remembered that after initiating a young man named Robert Gould Shaw, the members 
“proceeded into town to Parkers where we took a pleasant supper at the neophyte’s expense.” (William 
Wheeler to Theodosia Davenport Wheeler, March 15, 1852, in Letters of Wilkam Wheeler, 6; Benjamin 
Crowninshield, journal entry, December 15, 1856, in A Private Journal, 12.) 
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Students who opposed fraternities focused on two objections. First, they did not 


like the false camaraderie that all members of the society were supposed to have with each 
other. Samuel Chapman Armstrong wrote that he belonged to none of Amherst’s secret 
societies. When one was a member, he observed, “all in it are his sworn friends, right or 
wrong.” Armstrong was proud to rely on his “own merit for getting friends” and thought 
the entire system “childish.” Secret societies were also seen as a threat to a person’s 
individuality. In June 1861, Williams student G. C. Smith contended that secrecy in any 
organization implied “a certain surrender of a man’s judgment” for it limited “the 
appropriate exercise of his free will” and was “opposed to a proper spirit of self-reliance.” 
“The renunciation of one’s own judgment,” Smith wrote, “which is implied by a willingness 
to give, while the aims of the Society are yet unknown, a pledge to reveal nothing is a 
humiliation no man should submit to.” Secret societies promoted cliques and faction 
membership over the meritorious actions. Members of such societies seemed “to recognize 
an obligation to support one another without reference to merit.” “A Secret Society man,” 


he continued, “will almost invariably vote for a member of his Fraternity rather than for an 


independent candidate, although the latter may be incomparably superior.” 
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Although the fraternity system attracted many students, others were repelled by the notions of exclusiveness 
and created anti-secret societies in response. At Williams College in 1834 students formed the anti-secret Social 
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Second, anti-secret society students objected to the undemocratic nature of the 


selection and management process. Without public constitutions, these societies, on 
principle, could justify any actions, whether positive or negative. “It seems to us,” G. C. 
Smith wrote, “no sufficient reason can be given why any Society should be a Secret Society.” 
Unfortunately, secrecy was “a fundamental element, and a condition upon which the Society 
depends for its very existence.” Like a good republican, fearful of unchecked power, he 
argued that membership in such an organization could only be detrimental to individual 
character. All “wise men” had to “acknowledge that he who united himself with a clique the 
unregulated fellowship of which furnishes no effectual restraint to evil tendencies ... must 
be wickedly reckless of reputation and character” for the secret nature of the group “affords 
apparently safe scope for wrong action.” Smith declared that those who relied on secret 
societies for their advancement were “very deficient in manliness or virtue.” 

College writers embraced the idea that individualism, not blind allegiance, was the 
best guardian of society and the state. One Wesleyan student argued that governments 
ought to support independent thought. By embracing a policy that honored 
conscientiousness, governments assured their citizens’ happiness. In no other way “can a 
government inspire in the breast of its subjects true loyalty and an unflinching heroism,” 
which would “never recoil from the extremest bodily anguish from long years of secluded 


suffering in some lonely cell, from the gibbet, or meek submission to the executioners axe 


where a country’s good demands it.” The “loyal hero,” he continued, “would much rather 
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pain away in grief[,] even friendless exile, die a thousand deaths than be guilty of violating 


the inward law, or of treading with impunity upon an eternal principle of right.” 

It was this “inward law,” which college men were most concerned with when it came 
to a person’s character. Youths respected differences in opinion but they could not tolerate 
shifting positions that depended upon popular pressures or political maneuvering. A man 
was either principled or he wasn’t and those who demonstrated themselves able to change 
their positions on a whim were lacking in character. Harvard student Addison Brown 
defined the traditional “great man” as “one who in consequence of great achievements 
attaches to himself a numerous and powerful party, is sustained by them to the last, and by 
degrees rises to the highest honors which it is in their power to bestow.” However, this was 
a “deceptive” standard when applied “as a test of the merits of the great men of history, or 
as a measure of the value of their services to humanity.” Some of the “most illustrious men 
whose names have come down to us,” Brown reasoned, “have utterly failed in the chief 
object of their ambition.” For example Demosthenes, Socrates, Bacon, and Hannibal were 
men who “lacked that popular support which is the basis of the common notion of success.” 
No true and lasting change, Brown commented, came in a single day. Indeed, “no important 
reformation has ever taken place which has not been prepared by preceding failures.” Why 
then, Brown asked, ‘“‘should we honor him less that fall... in the assault, than him who first 
rears the victorious banner upon the walls?” “The value of such men to humanity,” he 
concluded, “is often far greater, the place they hold in the remembrance of after ages is often 


far dearer, than that of many who have played a victorious part in life and rank among the 


greatest and most fortunate of men.” By pointing to such individuals, Brown hoped to note 
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that victory was not necessarily a prerequisite for being a “great man” if a person fought 
ry y q ga 8 P & 


fiercely for their beliefs and stood by their principles.” 

College writers accepted the fact that speaking one’s mind was often an anxious 
affair because of public skepticism. In the face of rejections, it was more important than 
ever for the man of character to stand by his principles. James Latimer, a senior at Wesleyan 
College, observed that great men “burst upon the astonished world like meteors, whose 
flight we cannot trace, whose orbit we cannot measure” but often passed away before their 
accomplishments could be recognized and accepted. During their lifetimes, these men who 
sometimes presented “truths which are inappropriate” faced opponents who called them 
“fanatics” and “the multitude” who regarded them “no better than madmen.” “The world,” 
Latimer proclaimed, “knows not its benefactors till they have passed away & the voice of 
adulation fall on ears senseless in death.” The “Genius,” presented “to the giddy crowd 
truths which are inappropriate” and may not be accepted for decades. “Often,” Latimer 
continued, “does the great man conflict with his age, by refusing to pander to the depravity 
of his fellows or endorse the frivolities of his time.” Having articulated unpopular views, the 
great man feed a hostile crowd “alone and without Sympathy” but such was the price for 
righteousness.”° 

The “great man” with a strong sense of individualism stood firm in the face of 
adversity and acted out of purity of purpose. Harvard’s George Whittemore noted that “all 
the great men whom the world holds in its memory” were those whose “lives have been 


guided by a strong desire to do something for the permanent good of mankind.” “Even the 
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best minds,” however, “though satisfied with the consciousness of duty performed, 


cannot but feel an additional glow of pleasure at the approbation of their fellow citizens 
while to the selfish the ambitious or the timeserving it is frequently the breath of life.” Men 
needed to have strengthened resolve to do what they believed to be right. As an example, 
Whittemore pointed to George Washington. The commander of the Continental Army 
might “never have led this country through the gloomy and difficult paths of the Revolution 
had he paid any regard to the clamors which denounced him as a rebel, the slanders of his 
private enemies, or even the doubts and murmurs of the patriotic.” “Through hope and 
fear,” Whittemore continued, Washington “held firmly to the only course which was for him 
the way of honor and duty, and when the struggle was ended and the nation greeted him as a 
deliverer, he received its applause and veneration not as the reward to which he had aspired 
and the hope of which has sustained his efforts, but with the consciousness of a good and 
great work performed for its own sake.” Washington’s example and other present day 
events, Whittemore concluded, showed “that those who would accomplish any good and 
great work cannot be impelled by the desire of applause or even of permanent fame.” 
Like Washington, all men of character needed to demonstrate the courage to stand 
up to public skepticism and ridicule. Only then could they be emancipated from their 
“mental servitude.” Wesleyan student Edwin Griswold claimed that the chains of public 
opinion were “equally oppressive and perhaps still more degrading” than physical servitude. 
Too often, he argued, public opinion had been incorrect and unchallenged. The pull of an 


oppressive public opinion was so powerful that there seldom could be found “the man... 
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who possessed the courage to proclaim a very disagreable truth in the face of an opposing 


and disbelieving antagonist.” “We seek in vain,” Griswold lamented, “to find men whose 
minds are not governed by her [public opinion’s] stern commands.”’ One element of mental 
servitude that sapped strength from independent minds was unswerving allegiance to 
political parties. “The party in the ascendancy,” Griswold observed, “no matter by how lean 
a majority and no matter which that party may be, thinks it right to accord to the minority 
scarcely more than the privilege to live and vote, and it is doubtful whether the loss would be 
granted did the courage exist to attempt to take it away.” Politicians might “do notorious 
wrong” but members of the same party did not speak against each other. In such a world, 
the “mantle of a political creed may be thrown over the most egregious errors in morals 
even and the slaves to party cower beneath its folds.” * 

Reacting to.what they perceived to be the growing threat of mob mentality, college 
writers sang the praises of independent men who were not swept up by events. Yet it was 
not adequate to merely think independently. Men of character also needed to convince 
others and lead society as well. Only through their example and hard effort could they show 
others the importance of independent thought and defend the nation from unsound but 
popular ideas. To think critically and convince others to do the same was additionally 
viewed as helping to prevent despotism, a fear that no less than the Revolutionary fathers 
had warned against. Student writers, in expressing opinions about the importance of 
independent thought, also considered the opposition they would face. They acknowledged 


the dangers of speaking their minds and made selflessness an additional virtue that the man 


of character had to strive to attain. 
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Cloaked in college men’s discussions about the importance of individualism was a 
self-serving argument. In many respects, the “individual” that college men wanted people to 
listen to the most was someone like themselves. Why shouldn’t they have expected that? 
After all, weren’t these young men the most educated cohort in America? Weren’t their 
opinions supposedly more informed because they were supported by knowledge? 
“Individualism” and “independent thought” became clever ways of elevating their ideas 
above others and allowed tem to claim that their opinions were legitimate and worth 
listening to. Beliefs that they were being individualistic allowed them to pursue thoughts and 
actions that they believed were noble and daring. It justified their actions but also consoled 
them when they did not get their way. In the face of failure, they could easily blame the 
undisciplined and uninformed mob-ruled world for shunning the opinions of the educated 


and enlightened class. 


THE SELFLESS MAN 

As young men neared the end of their college careers, they began to view themselves 
as emerging from the world of boys into the society of men. Realizing that the population 
of educated individuals in nineteenth-century society was miniscule, college men also 
accepted that they would, after graduating, have to be leaders in society. One trait in 
particular that they would need for this new role was selflessness. Men of character had a 
duty to dedicate themselves to be useful and become benefactors of society by their deeds 
and accomplishments. More importantly, they needed to act with purity of heart. Standing 


up for principles, and in the process aiding society, was supposed to be rewarding in and of 


81 
itself. Ultimately, they believed that a man could be judged by how useful he had been to 


the public. One Wesleyan student noted, “Each member of society is more or less 
responsible for the common good.” Another Wesleyan student, urged good men to be 
charitable and praised the man who “opens his ears to the cries of the perishing, casts his 
eyes pitifully upon the scenes of the distressed and opens his treasures, and resources to 
minister to their necessities, and elevates them to comfort, and happiness.” “The vital error 
of the mass of mankind,” Bruce claimed, was “‘a too close adherence to the visible and the 
tangible” without considering that those who helped others felt “more than compensated by 
the accumulated blessings of them who were ready to perish.” William Potter echoed these 
sentiments about the importance of being useful to mankind in his journal. “Every man,” he 
noted, “is created to serve some particular purpose, the full development of which lies in his 
own hands. It should be the earnest endeavor then, of every man so to conduct himself that 
when in time he is called upon to cross the ‘Stygian river’, he may have the proud 
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consciousness of knowing that the ‘World is better because 4e has lived in it.”” Potter 


concluded his entry with the hope that “such be my destiny.” 
College men looked to history for examples of good and bad character in order to 
demonstrate the importance of the purity of ideas. As they considered historical characters, 
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they used different terms to describe them, such as “genius,” “selfless,” and “great men.” 
All these praise-worthy individuals, however, had a similar trait: they were willing to stand by 


their beliefs despite criticisms and dangers to themselves. Character meant a rigid control of 


one’s self but also a firm commitment to selfless motives. A Wesleyan student presented 
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Aaron Burr as someone who used his “power and influence for self aggrandizement rather 


than for the well-being of mankind.” The former vice president had been “goaded on by 
disappointed ambition” and had “sought to annihilate the liberties of his country and to 
prostrate her bulwarks in the dust and bring upon her all the evils and horrors of civil war.” 
Rather than acting for the benefit of society, men such as Burr harmed their country by 
trying to take advantage of it. Burr’s notoriety intrigued many college men who sought to 
explain how a man of such high position could become so corrupt. William Potter, visiting 
the former vice president’s gravesite, acknowledged the “brilliant and dazzling hopes” of his 
early life that eventually led to “a sad disappointment in his final end.” William Hammond 
at Amherst wrote “a sketch of Burr” in which he “Took the strongest ground against him.” 
Hammond noted in his diary that he wanted “at some future time to study his [Burt’s] 
character more thoroughly and write an essay upon it.” Two days later, Hammond finished 
his “sketch” and admitted his dissatisfaction with the product. “It does not give that clear, 
comprehensive view of his whole character it should,” he wrote to himself, promising to 
attempt another examination of Burt’s character in the future.” 

Burr’s was an extreme example. There were certainly other men whose actions were 
inconsistent with the dictates of good character. Wilder Dwight, for example, rejected the 
idea that Benjamin Franklin ought to be considered a model citizen because he encouraged 
action from interest rather than purity of purpose. Dwight defined a “model” as “one, 
whom we can implicitly follow in every particular, whom we can confidently accept as a 


guide in life, who is in short, without imperfections.” Franklin did not fit this bill and his 
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character “was not of the noblest kind.” With respect to Franklin’s “many virtues, his 


great abilities, his general philanthropy, and his devoted patriotism,” there was little doubt. 
However, Franklin appealed not to pure motives but rather to personal and immediate gain. 
In Dwight’s estimation, “Franklin hardly ever appeals to our love of goodness simply as 
such, but ever holds out the present rewards which it will secure to us.” Never in his 
writings did he offer “consolation in adversity and trial, or give us strength to go cheerfully 
in on the right path regardless of worldly interest.” Although Franklin himself “was not a 
parsimonious man,” his writings and recommendations often “encourage parsimony and 
avarice, wherever there is any disposition towatd it.”” This opportunistic and hypocritical 
nature gave Franklin’s character “an essentially low tone.” If only, Dwight lamented, 
Franklin’s writings were “animated with a stronger and loftier feeling.” 

Appeals to human interest, as had apparently been the case with Benjamin Franklin, 
were popular because they were easy. The man who would offer nobler motives or propose 
challenging ideas, on the other hand faced a world of skepticism and perhaps even hostility. 
C. F. Gerry, a Wesleyan student, observed that original thinkers had always met with 
opposition “because they are in advance of the times” and they “live and move as it were 
with future Generations.” The “genius,” therefore, was often “born to disappointmentt,] 
persecution and poverty” but the consequences of their ideas were great. The “vitality” of a 
single genius’s thought, Gerry claimed, was the “life of many generations.”” As he saw it, 
nearly “every mighty revolution can be traced to the miserable lodgings of some pale-faced 
student, who shut up from the noisy world delighted . . . in his own bright realm of thought 
and fancy.” It was only thanks to great men that nations could attain positions of power in 
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the world. “The thoughts of such men,” Gerry noted, were “the most powerful elements 


of a nation’s strength,” and had, for example, “made Brittain the Empress of the Seas.” G. 
W. Wendell of Wesleyan praised the acts of daring men who had spoken their minds to 
unbelieving societies. “Here and there in the past,” he said, “one and another have arisen, 
who dared to think and proclaim the results of their thoughts, startling the slumbering 
intellects of others and throwing the whole world into agitation.” These men had weathered 
the “Violent and fierce ... storm of opposition, which arose against them” and the “spirit, 
which burned in their bosoms, could_not be extinguished.” Wendell named Copernicus, Newton, 
Galileo, and Luther as examples of such bravery. Thanks to their ideas, “Minds, which had 
long been fettered by oppression were animated with new life and vigor and came forth 
from their temporary bondage.” These great men had contributed to human progress by 
freeing men’s minds.” 

Truly courageous acts often involved risk and college men applauded those who 
selflessly professed their beliefs despite great personal danger. According to Wilder Dwight 
three factors prevented men from attaining greatness: “selfishness, weakness, and 
indecision.” “Love of self,” he wrote “disfigures and even destroys the fame of many, who 
would otherwise deserve a wide renown.” Such individuals only wished to gain praise for 
themselves. “No man,” Dwight declared, “can court applause and deserve it at the same 
time; for only generous and self-sacrificing efforts can meet with real and lasting 
approbation.” The “brightest qualities which adorn the character,” on the other hand, were 
generosity and “disinterestedness.” Only those, therefore, who were pure in their intentions 
to help others would find their memories held dear, “their virtues . . . praised; their sacrifices 
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recollected.” In America, especially, the love of self could easily manifest itself in the form 


of pandering to popular demands. The “selfish love of applause,” Wilder Dwight claimed, 
was a “great obstacle to political purity.” Not enough leaders were “willing to brave popular 
censure in the cause of justice and truth.” Politicians appealed to “low motives and 
unworthy sentiments,” in order to be elevated to office. For this, they were “open to flattery 
and easily influenced by an appeal to their interest, or by an artful excitement of their | 
prejudices.” The whole system, to Dwight, therefore, seemed utterly hopeless. But 
selbehtacee alone was not the only problem. Some men, Dwight wrote, courted applause out 
of “weakness” rather than from “selfish motives.” This breed was influenced by a simple 
desire to please the people who cheered them. They were, therefore, just as “unfit for any 
high and noble purposes.” According to Wesleyan student Daniel Martindale, the leader 
who “flatters and cajoles” men was the one who was most likely to be remembered but truly 
great men refused to “win men’s regard by sordid means” and, as a result, were not as well 
loved. Great men, as Martindale described them worked hard towards their goal, “through 


days of wasting labor, through nights of restless thought.” To accomplish their ends they 


had “borne hatred and disgrace” and had “given up friends and cheerful hopes and human 
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joys. 
Seeing themselves as society’s most capable individuals and accepting that they 

would play a role in community affairs, college men understood that a skeptical public might 

not appreciate their efforts. James Latimer from Wesleyan reminded his classmates that they 


ought to work “with a sincere heart & noble fervor” to better the world despite the fact that 
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“some one less worthy than ourselves shall be the object of admiration to mankind.” A 


selfless man, they understood, ought to be happy with their actions even if the results of 
their deeds were not immediately evident. Dartmouth student Andrew Freeman declared 
that the “true success of life is in perfect harmony with our highest duty.” More commonly 
it was “pleasing to believe our highest prosperity consists in some definite passefior, as 
extensive learning, fame, wealth, power; or in some imaginary excellence or reward.” Asa 
result of these common beliefs, men “toil, & sweat & hurry all along the way of life — as tho 
their peace & comfort & very existence consisted in reaching their ever shifting goals.” Men 
were “often mistaken in judging of true success, and believe nothing is done, unless they can 
see some outward & material signs of the work as tho there were no universe of thought or 
soul.” Harvard student Edward G. Daves argued that names ought to “live only so long as 
the memory of our good deeds shall last.” The humble man ought to wish for no “lofty 
columns” or engravings “on tablets of stone; for these too much yield to corruption, these 
will in time crumble into dust.” Great men, Wilder Dwight wrote, looked “to an undying 
fame as one of their highest rewards.” The thought that their actions would be examples to 
others was good enough. Men should never court applause for such actions were 
“inconsistent with true manliness of character, with purity of motives, and with 
disinterestedness.””* 

Believing that the general public was fickle and susceptible to unthinking mob rule 
while politicians generally courted applause and acceptance, New England college students 


argued that national leaders ought to come from the ranks of the most educated. After all, 
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the educated classes were supposedly trained to restrain their own prejudices and do what 


was in the best interest of the community. Wilder Dwight argued that the relationship 
between the general public and politicians illustrated a vicious cycle whereby political figures 
courted their constituents and the people were “open to flattery.” In this manner, both sides 
fed off the other’s vanity. Under such circumstances, entrusting the future of the country to 
the people did not make much sense. What the nation really needed was a cohort of 
independent men of character. “True greatness,” Dwight wrote, “and hence true usefulness, 
must be above all dependence upon the opinions of others.” He admired those who formed 
and stuck to their own plans and ideas. Men who had decided for themselves “upon the 
right course” and were “fearless in pursuing it” were the men needed most in public office.” 
In portraying public figures as corrupt and untrustworthy, college students ably made a case 
for their own importance to society. Worried perhaps about how they were perceived by 
their fellow citizens and uncertain about how they would use their knowledge to serve 
society, New England college students made a case for themselves as natural leaders. 

In some instances, college students used public orations to discuss their own 
importance to society. Harvard student James C. Carter, ruminating on the role he and his 
classmates would play in the outside world after graduation, pointed to previous graduates 
who were “adorning every thing they touch, elevating the character of the merchant; giving 
to the councils of the nation an enlightened and comprehensive spirit; building a pure and 
vigorous literature; diffusing the benefits and extending the boundaries of knowledge, and 
gracing the Christian profession.” Dartmouth’s John G. Baker argued that the “strength that 
is lodged in a nation’s literature, that has a hold on a nation’s heart,” would afford a 
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foundation for the state, which was “as lasting as the hills.” This reason, Baker concluded, 


was why “the elevation of the masses to a higher level is a matter of so much interest & 
importance to the moralists & the politicians.” Indeed, “a nation of scholars is the only one 
that can safely be constituted a democracy.” Inside the “educated masses” he claimed, lay 
“every nation’s hopes for permanent freedom.” In closing, Baker waxed eloquent, speaking 
of a utopian world. “A nation of scholars!” he exclaimed, “what a sound it has for the ears! 
what a spectacle it must present to the eyes!” “Here,” he finished, “rests the hope of the 
world.” Baker’s idea that only the most educated nations, comprising of scholars, could be 
bulwarks for democracy certainly had the double-edged purpose of praising and criticizing 
the United States. On the one hand, the United States had been known for its position as 
the world’s leading democracy yet most of its people remained unschooled. Only the 
educated, Baker implied, could defend the nation from harm and safeguard it until more 
citizens could be elevated to a scholarly standing.”® 

Although not all college men would enter politics, their proper example could still 
benefit society. Wesleyan student George Wailes argued that “the Scholat’s mission” was to 
be earnest and lead by example. By turning their fellow citizens away from their common 
passions and plights, the scholar could show the way to accomplishing “great aims & high 
motives.” It was in the scholar, Wailes concluded, that “the world has hope!” Ultimately, 
the educated man’s work helped advance society as G. W. Wendell explained. A 
“speculative spirit,” he claimed, “provides the acquirement of knowledge, the advancement 
of science and the diffusion of the blessings of Christianity.” Wendell reasoned that people 
ought to encourage the scholars in their midst “lest we retard the dawn of this period, when 
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the light of science and religion shall shed their rays on every nation and all shall be kind 


together in our common brotherhood.” Other students were more direct in their advocacy 
of the college men’s leadership role. Harvard student Edwin Grover bluntly stated that 
although “freedom of thought should be encouraged among men of all classes,” the 
educated men of society “should be best qualified to mould the popular opinion of their 
day.” The “wisdom” that the men bore from their studies was “the result of experience in 
all times and in places widely remote, and hence fits them to guide those of narrower 
experience and less accurate thought.” 

College men expected to face challenges in their lifetimes and claimed not to dread 
them. The lives of great men, after all, taught college students that times of calamity offered 
the greatest opportunities to test their resolve and character. J. T. Dickinson, writing about 
Daniel Webster, pointed out that “Great occasions alone could arouse his intellect, and set in 
rapid motion the grand machinery of his mind.” It was only thanks to “great occasions” in 
Webstet’s public life that “American may to day rejoice in many bright gems contributed to 
her national literature.” Without occasions of both a positive and negative character, 
Webster would not have been inspired to become the great orator and lawmaker that he 
was.” 

Since a man’s character could be tested only under critical circumstances, many 
writers praised the advantages of calamitous periods. It was “in times of adversity,” 


Dartmouth’s William Thompson declared that men “learnt many of the noblest lessons of 


Earth.” Indeed, dangerous eras were “nurseries of freedom,” for they allowed “a 
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submissive, enslaved people” to realize “their terrible condition.” Oppression led to 


“rebellion and revolution” and from these “liberty and right” rose and triumphed. In terms 
of individual development, calamitous times tended “to bring into activity man’s noblest and 
best powers.” During the early months of the Civil War, Harvard’s Leonard C. Alden 
argued that “trials and affliction constitute one of the most important methods of moral 
discipline and one of the most efficacious means of purifying, strengthening, and elevating 
the moral character.” These young men claimed to welcome trials, so that they might, in 
turn, know themselves better. Alden observed that, in life, “an experience of pain seems 
absolutely essential to the growth and development of many forms of virtue,” such as self- 
control, generosity, resolution, energy, and courage.” 

Although they preferred peaceful times, college men admitted that more turbulent 
periods had their appeal. Wilder Dwight counted himself fortunate to be alive in such 
eventful days in the nation’s history. In an essay he wrote in October of 1852, he explained 
that “living at periods commonly considered calamitous” was advantageous because these 
dangerous times afforded “favorable opportunities for the formation of character.” 
Although “happy” was “that man the current of whose life flows on so calmly that no other 
record of it can be written than that of the minds development,” there were yet positive 
aspects of calamitous times. For example, they demanded “great sacrifices, noble acts of 
heroism, and afford opportunities for a more active and intense exercise of virtue than more 
peaceful periods.” It was in the solving of these problems that “admirable characters” were 


developed and “bright examples” were taught to future generations. Emergencies called for 
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“a noble nature” and heroism was “the point of calamitous periods.” Peaceful eras were 


meant for the development of a “well-balanced and consistently virtuous character” and 
afforded “a better opportunity for the constant practice of virtue.” One Dartmouth student 
argued that suffering was “the price of excellence.” “The steps,” he continued, “from the 
beginner to the proficient, or to eminent positions, are difficult and painful — the burden & 
heat must be borne.” It took “the severest efforts and discipline” to acquire both 
“Intellectual superiority and moral power.” Wesleyan University student Samuel F. Beach 
suggested that scholars and educated men needed the challenges of troubled times. To 
challenge themselves, he wrote, scholars could not simply sail “over tranquil waters.” 
Rather, they “must encounter the fierce war of the elements” and “bear up against the 
threatening war of the tempest.”’ For facing these challenges, Beach claimed, “the man of 
letters is peculiarly fitted.’”"° 

In making a case for educated men’s leadership, college writers could sound 
aristocratic and anti-democratic. The chaotic nature of popular political participation, 
spearheaded by bosses and organizations struck these students as unsavory. By letting loose 
the uncontrolled poisons of the unthinking mobs, popular politics had threatened liberty, 
which, as the students saw it, was more conservative and rational in nature. Some openly 
spoke of curbing “the rash tendencies of popular liberty.” According to Dartmouth student 
Charles Cutler, liberty, which was “so fondly cherished, at least in name, by our government 
and institutions, when guided and controlled by moral principle,” was “a source of 


civilization and social progress.” When it became “excessive,” however, it also became “a 
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compound of ambition, envy and self-will, subversive of order, and destructive to the best 


interests of man.” Excessive liberty appeared “in all conditions of life” and was “determined 
to be its own law, hearing no interference or restraint.” A person, if inflated “with a sense of 
individual sovereignty” resisted “the discipline of the family, the school, and the state.” 
Harvard student Edwin Grover placed his trust in the conservatism of college men to weigh 
the conflicting forces in society. “Men of science and Learning,” he said, “restrain the 
popular opinions of their very day from extremes.” Grover avised them for checking 
“radicalism and ... reformation or even change in any direction.” “If on the one hand,” he 
explained, “radicalism is to be feared, lest in its too violent operation it defeat the end of 
reform, conservatism, on the other, tends to the same result by checking popular activity?!” 
Despite their arrogance, college writers earnestly believed that scholars and educated 
men knew what was best for society. According to Wesleyan student Daniel Pond, from 
their “high vantage ground[,] the scholar should scan well the wants of the age in which he 
lives and with a noble soul meet its urgent demands.” Among his duties, the scholar was 
supposed to “demonstrate the importance and sede dealnesd of all truth by showing in word 
and act its connection with real life and its consequent bearing upon life immortal.” Ina 
world with conflicting ideas and numerous paths, it was “the scholar who does most 
successfully struggle to attain to loftier eminences of truth from which the eye may sweep a 
more distant horizon.” Let the scholar, Pond argued, “as he stands upon the watchtowers of 
earth when he catches the first gleams of truths rising sun send along the gloom shrouded 
valleys the joyous welcome bidding the fainting ones look up and be strong.” It was the 
scholar who “throws the light of learning on the dark” and attempted to “elevate men to 
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lofty contemplations of his density.” Surveying the bewildering changes in their society 


and the political chaos of the period, college men claimed that their action and services were 
required more urgently than ever. “The scholar’s aim,” wrote Harvard student George 
Chaney, “is truth, and since his mission was never more noble, his influence never so 
extensive and his faculties never so complete as they are to-day, his responsibility was never 
so gteat nor his position so difficult to fill.” The trans-Atlantic cable was still new and it was 
too early to claim that “the day of humbug is over, yet, it is true that the multiplication of 
scholars and the advance in general intelligence ensure a severe scrutiny into every new 
theory before its truth is admitted, and in this may the unthinking one secure from any 
petmanent abuses of their credulity." 

Students just emerging from their college years, some writers pronounced, were 
perfectly suited to enter the world, face its challenges, and enhance society. Samuel Beach, 
in his valedictorian address to fellow Wesleyan students, reminded them that “the ardor and 
ambition of youth craves not the quiet seclusion of the study” but rather “beholds its proper 
sphere amid the turbulent conflicts of life - a sphere indeed for which the scholar is not 
wholly unprepared and on which he can enter with no discouraging prospect of success.” 
Two years later, James Latimer echoed many of Beach’s themes. Professing that the world 
had entered a period ripe with opportunities for liberty and social change, Latimer argued 
that “Educated men” needed “to make these revelations.” “It is for us,” he said, “to gird 


ourselves for the world and lead the van of Reform.”"”” 
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College students found their contemporary political figures disappointing. 


Because public figures held prominent positions in society and their actions had lasting 
consequences, they were held to the highest standards. Public men, according to Robert 
McGonegal, a Wesleyan student, were looked upon “as the exemplars of al] that is nobly 
virtuous and generally just.” As “servants of their peers for a season,” public figures 
occupied “ places of influence & responsibility.” “In them,” he continued, “we might 
rightfully expect no compromise of a principle, which has ever been regarded by the good as 
infinitely essential to the stability of elevated Individuals & national character.” In regards to 
the public man’s “conscience,” McGonegal expected a “moral sense which has respect to the 
inner sanctuary of the heart, developes right principles and modes of thought.” In the “holy 
temple” of the public man’s “spirit, dedicated to God & his country, self-promotion & party 
interests must ever be regarded as secondary to the moral good & highest prosperity of ...a 
free people.” Moreover, the public man, during the “whole term of his responsibilities as a 
servant of the nation” ought to exhibit himself “clothed in the same modesty of apparel & 
manliness of deportment as the day of his election.” He was trusted because he was also 
“honest, revered for his integrity, praised for his ample qualifications, & honored for the 
ability with which he discharges the duties of his place.” Finally, the servant of the people 
ought to be “a true & plain man” who “plans no schemes for hirelings to execute, ... 
betrays no trusts for a price, ... speaks no smut & oily words from .. . traitorous lips.” “To 


such men,” McGonegal concluded, “can the helm of State be entrusted when the storm is 
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abroad, & the tempest casts its chains of fire, corruption corrodes not their integrity, 


danger foils not their skill, & traitorism palsies not their steel-armored arm.”"™ 

College students spoke of an ideal world, shunning party allegiances and claiming 
that public men ought to put aside their personal ambitions and do their best to serve the 
country. The destiny of a nation, Harvard student Hermann Warner noted, rested “in the 
hands of the politician.” “The pathway of Political life,’ however, was “slippery and 
toilsome” and “‘its duties and trials far outweigh its honors.” Blinded by political 
animosities, “public duty is lost in private hatred.” Warner looked to American history to 
inspire politicians to do their duty honorably. “From Patrick Henry, who heard the voice of 
Omnipotence speaking in the roar of cannon,” he wrote, “to the stern patriot whose 
household God has been the guardian of his country’s welfare, they speak to us in ‘words 
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that burn. Writing in the midst of the debates over conquered Mexican lands in the 


summer of 1850, Warner reasoned that if “the Political life of the future take pattern by that 
of the past — to emulate its purity and rival its glory, the lessons of experience may serve to 
teach us how to weather the storm which seems to be gathering about us.”"” 

The problem with public leaders was their failure to maintain their moral bearings 
once in office. As Wesleyan student Robert McGonegal argued, the members of “the first 
order of talent in the nation make a great mistake in thinking that to be quickly great is to 
bend most obsequiously to the caprices of the popular mind.” By doing this, they 
“effectually compromise all that is truly valuable in their Manhood.” But even these men 
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“of the first order” were open to multiple temptations and lures of power. Harvard 


student Hermann Warner warned that “the allurements of ambition, and the ensnaring love 
of popularity” would “corrupt political purity." 

College students blamed the politicians for the state of national affairs. They 
believed, for example, that too many officeholders were unqualified for their posts. Students 
condemned the spoils system, which became infamous during Andrew Jackson’s two terms 
in office. Coincidentally, it was Jackson’s political revolution that had exiled intellectuals in 
American life (exemplified by aristocratic New Englander John Quincy Adams). 
Accompanying the rejection of what students considered to be the nation’s most learned 
citizens was the belief that anyone could hold public office. This system ultimately 
degenerated into the much-maligned “spoils system” in which political party supporters were 
awarded with government offices once their party swept to victory in election years. The 
college students considered here did not enter politics in large numbers after their 
graduation. Instead, as they left their schools, they became professionals in law, medicine, 
and business. Their actions, however, may be due to their age as these men strove to 
establish themselves in professional life before entering politics. Their lambasting of 
politicians and their calls for more qualified and selfless men, therefore, was a veiled criticism 
of the current political leaders as well as a call for more educated men, perhaps of an older 
generation, to serve in office. 

College students railed against the vestiges of Jacksonian politics, particularly the 
spoils system, which they saw as elevating unqualified individuals to positions of power. 


Harvard’s Albert Hale declared that Jackson’s actions with regards to distributing public 
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offices to loyal supporters had become “the source of great and permanent harm to the 


politics, the government and the general interests of the country.” Indeed, government 
offices had become “the rewards, not for honesty and ability, but for partizan zeal and 
successful wool-pulling.” Offices were now “filled . .. with incompetent men who have 
neglected the interests of the country at home and dishonored its name abroad.” Spoils of 
office had elevated political parties to new levels of power and, in creating a legion of office 
seekers and officeholders dependent on the victories of parties, the system of rotation in 
office had made treason “to party ...a greater offense than treason to the country.” “Not 
every man,” Hale reminded his listeners, “far less every politician, had either the capacity or 
the necessary education for a diplomatic or even a postmaster or a collector” position. “In 
the appointments which are now made,” said Hale, “individual capacity is of the least 
importance, and sometimes it would seem almost a positive objection.” Suddenly, 
“knowledge of the language of the country to which a foreign/minister may be sent is 
thought to be an unnecessary accomplishment” while “questions now asked concerning an 
applicant for office are not, as with the days of the first president, is he honest? is he 
capable?, but what has be done for the party? how many votes did he get for us in the 
election?” 

By the late 1850s, college men were arguing that political operatives had steered the 
nation towards sectional conflict rather than try to seek harmonious common ground. With 
the stakes so high, it was time for men of character to step up and try and save the Union. 


In 1859, Frazar Stearns encouraged his father, the president of Amherst College, to “write 
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articles for the most patriotic papers, and to the most judicious men of the country.” He 


hoped that “the extreme or the party men,” would be cast aside while “the right men” were 
“sent to Congress, who would take up the slavery question honestly and kindly, and propose 
that the government and the nation should offer to bear a reasonable part of the expense of 
emancipation.” Young men viewed the increasing sectional rhetoric as the result of “party 
men” rather than an actual disagreement between North and South. They hoped, therefore, 
that men of good character from both sections might step forward to arrange a compromise 
and, at the same time, correct the political system that had for too long been in the hands of 


patty operatives.’ 


OLITICS BY PROXY 


Most of the men at the heart of this study identified with the Republican Party’s 
platform in the election of 1860. They could trace their political heritage through several 
generations, going back through the Whigs and the Federalists before them.’” In general, 
these men believed in some similar principles and political and economic priorities. 
Encouraged by western expansion and the potential for commerce and development, they 
supported Whig-championed policies of internal improvement and technological 
developments to cultivate the land. By 1860, the Republicans had become the heirs to these 


governing principles, prompting the college-educated men to support the young party. 
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Some men, particularly those who came from Democratic families, remained firmly | 
attached to the Democratic Party and did not deny their disdain for abolitionists, which they 
associated with the “black Republicans.” To be sure, many who identified with the 
Republicans were also repelled by radical abolitionists. 

To justify their ideological and political beliefs, the men read their principles back 
into history. When writing about the Revolutionary period, they praised common themes 
like unity but, at the same time, criticized events or figures whose actions they claim led to 
the political gridlock of their own era. Writing about America’s revolutionary past, the 
young men hinted at what they considered to be “right principles” that all citizens should 
follow. Although, like other nineteenth-century Americans, college students worshipped the 
generation that had fought the Revolutionary War and established the Union, they also 
recognized that decisions that had been made at the founding of the nation — such as the 
relationship of the states versus to the federal government — had long-lasting consequences 
that they were witnessing in their own lifetimes. As they upheld the men they believed to 
have been those most responsible for the success of the Union, they lambasted others who 
had advocated what they believed to be the most disruptive policies for social peace. 

College writers focused on particular traits of their national heroes to make political 
points. Since they considered sectional tension and conflict to be a result of the 
revolutionary period, they singled out some individuals for their actions but criticized these 
men’s policies through discussions of their character traits. Looking back at the nation’s 
past, New England college men praised the Federalists, believing that their positions on 
federal authority might have helped avert sectional tension during the Nullification crisis and 
in the 1850s. They praised Federalist politicians for having the foresight to see problems 


atising from too much state power and also applauded them for having the character and 
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leadership to advocate their positions in the face of opposition. The young men, in their 


reasoning, conflated historical precepts and ideologies that they agreed with for the traits of 
good character. In a sense, they cloaked political principle in behavioral garb and “good 
character” translated to “agreeable political agendas.” 

Not surprisingly, of all the founders, George Washington received the greatest praise 
and admiration. As a man who stood above politics, Washington’s character was 
impeccable. College men believed that Washington was selfless because he had turned down 
the chance to become a dictator and had also come out of retirement to lead his fellow 
countrymen through their first crucial years as an independent republic. Additionally, they 
admired Washington’s strict adherence to proper behavior and his stoic bearing. William 
Potter, for example, recorded a story he heard about how Washington reacted upon hearing 
of the surrender of the British army at the Battle of Saratoga. The general, in his excitement 
at the news, handed the note bearing the information to an officer but then “Recollecting 
however the impudence of handing such a letter to an inferior officer, he at once took it 
back.” Potter noted this as an example of Washington’s “habitual self command.”"”” 

The first president’s supposed non-political nature allowed him to stand out as the 
model of a selfless, learned leader. But, of course, Washington’s support of most of 
Alexander Hamilton’s Federalist policies must have helped these young men’s estimation of 
him. Harvard student Robert Paine hoped that the nation could follow the “great example 
of the ‘Father of his Country.”” This, he argued, was the only way that the United States 


could attain “for herself the ‘Moral Grandeur’ wh. is a nation’s noblest destiny.” Dartmouth 
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student William Weeks referred to Washington as “equally distinguished as a great 


general, a wise statesman, and an incorruptible patriot.” “The name of Washington,” wrote 
Solomon Lincoln from Harvard, “has become a household word to signify the most glorious 
combination of virtues, that ever fell to the lot of man.” Time had not robbed the name of 
its “lustre.” Washington’s was “a character in which no virtue was lacking,” 

Acknowledging that non-military men also distinguished themselves during the 
Revolution, college writers praised the contributions of the ideological leaders of the early 
national period as well. Harvard’s George Shattuck presented John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson as men who had attained glory not by fighting during the Revolutionary War but 
by successfully assailing “an oppressive government.” Although he did not deny the military 
laurels of the Revolutionary generation, Shattuck urged his listeners to “not close the volume 
of history with its first page, but study the character of Washington and Adams after the 
revolution as well as before it.”"!” 

College students were willing to infuse their discussions about other Revolutionary 
era figures with a tinge of political posturing. One particular favorite for New England 
students was Alexander Hamilton, whose advocacy of a more powerful central government 
matched their own beliefs. Harvard student Charles Connor, in praising the authors of the 
Federalist papers, noted that the documents had been “written at the most critical period of 


our national history, by men whose political experience qualified them for the task; whose 


patriotism predominated over prejudiced men.” Many of these documents had been written 
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by Hamilton and he had successfully “demonstrated the Utility of the Union, the 


inefficiency of the confederation, the necessity of some government equally energetic with . . 
. the true principles of republican government.” The “proposed plan of government” was 
“as perfect as human skill . .. could make it.” Although the Constitution faced opponents 
who feared that they would be surrendering “state rights to build up a national government 
whose full development, they said, would eventually bring upon them al] the horrors of a 
tigid despotism,” Hamilton’s “candid exposition . . . attracted attention & commanded 
respect.” His writings had “appealed to them through the sad experience of the past, to 
ee the present as the most favorable opportunity for forgetting old differences, and 
uniting in a common cause for the common good." Connor applauded Hamilton for his 
support for a strong federal government but also his ability to persuade his colleagues. 

In addition to applauding Hamilton, Charles Connor also praised Federalist politician 
Fisher Ames. “Among the many distinguished statesmen who graced the halls of the first 
American Congress,” Connor wrote, “it would be difficult to find a better patriot, or a more 
ardent supporter of the Federal Union than Fisher Ames.” Despite this optimistic view, 
faction “was springing up at home” attacking Washington’s administration “& the 
Constitution itself” Ames, during this time “was ever found endorsing cordially the policy 
of Washington’s administration, & upholding the Constitution by his speeches & votes when 
in Congress.” By linking Ames to the incorruptible Washington, Connor praised the 


legislator for standing up in support of the most noble principles.’ 
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Students did not limit their praise and criticisms to the Revolutionary generation. 


Some applauded the positive traits of later public servants such as Henry Clay. They 
highlighted Clay’s character as a man of compromise, pointing out that he was someone who 
had placed the country’s unity above politics. Clay’s “American System” and his Whig 
principles, of course, appealed to the young New Englanders. Again, their admiration for 
Clay’s “character” may have been a veiled endorsement of his politics. Harvard’s Addison 
Brown declared that “No statesman since the days of Washington” had ever “been actuated 
by a loftier and purer patriotism than Mr. Clay.” No one but Clay had presented such a 
“striking contrast to those artful interested politicians, which are the peculiar curse of 
republics.” Unlike others, Clay’s ambitions were not based on “the lust of power” but was 
rather inspired by “the love of justice, and ennobled by the. . . concern for the honor of the 
country and its common welfare.” Clay represented the politician who used his skill to work 
for the nation over an individual section or state. “In the fearful struggle upon the Missouri 
question,” Brown wrote, “when a... madness seemed to have seized upon the minds of 
men, & the elements of any political union were ready to melt and dissolve in the fervid heat, 
when the frowning clouds hung low upon the Earth, and the quivering, lurid lightning of 
partizan fury was about to rend in a moment the little bark which our fathers had hardly 
launched upon the seas of time,” Henry Clay stepped up and managed to “assuage the fury 
& the elements, & bid the angry waves be still.” Clay had acted as the “deliverer,”’ remained 
calm, and took on a leadership role in the crisis. His ability to find common ground and 


save the Union made him a man to admire.’ 
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College-educated men living in the era of sectional tension and secessionist 
threats looked back to the past to identify the causes of secession. They found its seeds in 
the Revolutionary era and condemned the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson and state rights 
advocates. Jefferson was also an easy target because he was a southern slaveholder and had 
tun an aggressive campaign against New Englander, John Adams. Jn attacking Jefferson, 
George Warrington of the Amherst class of 1862 compared the Virginian’s character to that 
of another political rival and New England favorite, Alexander Hamilton. Warrington 
described Hamilton as “naturally brilliant.” The trust that George Washington placed in him 
was also an endorsement of his superior character. Through “industry and hard study,” 
Hamilton trained himself until he was “preeminent among the men of the glorious period 
that followed the revolution.” Warrington emphasized Hamilton’s “statesman-like qualities” 
and noted that he had not succeeded because he lacked “the tricky arts of the politician, the 
witre-pulling abilities of office-seekers.” Hamilton was supposedly “too generous, too open, 
too frank too descent to anything which had an air of secrecy and craft about it.”""° 

In the same vein, Jefferson “if not a statesman, was pre-eminently a politician,” 
meaning that he “knew how to appeal to the people so as to gain adherents.” According to 
Warrington, secession and the appeal to state rights could be attributed to Thomas 
Jefferson’s character as a manipulator of men. Jefferson, was “tainted with the extreme 
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principles of the French revolutionists,” “somewhat atheistical,” “wily and cautious,” and 
“often conciliated wickedness and ignorance.” If his principles had been fully adopted, “he 
would have produced a State equally powerless to protect itself, or the people.” Jefferson’s 
rise to power could be attributed to his ability “to appeal to the people so as to gain 
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adherents.” The “wily” Jefferson knew how to exploit the weaknesses of his political 


enemies. Where Hamilton appealed to “nobler feelings and aspirations of the heart,” 
Jefferson “by his appeal to the party-spirit and the passions of the people,” had greater 
influence over them. The latter’s success in swaying the people, allowed his teachings to be 
more readily heeded. Following Jefferson’s advice had “produced our nullification and 
secession schemes.””"”” 

Young men traced the origins of the secession crisis to Jefferson’s appeal to 
sectionalism in his political philosophy. Some college men argued that the weak central 
government, which was at the heart of Jeffersonian ideology, inspired the rebels of 1861. 
James A. Garfield maintained in the summer of 1861 that “Jeffersonianism was now fully 
tested and had proved a failure. The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions contained the germ 
of nullification and secession, and we are today reaping the fruits.” At the same time, 
Hamilton’s “main propositions” had been correct. “Hereafter,” Garfield claimed, Hamilton 
and Jefferson would “change places in the popular estimation, at least in the estimation of 
statesmen and thinkers.” During the Fort Sumter crisis, William Potter also voiced his 
opinion that Hamilton’s ideas about the government had been vindicated." 

For too long, college-educated men maintained, politicians who were selfishly 
guarding their own interests or advocating the benefits to only one section had hindered the 


development of the nation. They traced the origins of the secession crisis to Jefferson’s 


manipulative personality in advocating for a weaker central government. The third 
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president’s ideas had resulted in secession because they had promoted faction between 


the states. Now, Americans of 1861 would have to reap the fruits of that mistaken policy. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 

Americans of the “post-heroic” age, the sons of the Founders, were anxious about 
the survival of the republic. Virtue needed to be maintained in society if the nation was to 
thrive. Believing that the unformed “national character” could be influenced by 
guaranteeing the good character of its citizens, the second generation of Americans sought 
to educate their sons about the great achievements of the Founders and the importance of 
the Union. They taught that good national character depended on the good character of the 
republic’s citizens. As usual, the lessons were imparted with greater emphasis on the 
nation’s undergraduates, the young men who would be society’s leaders in following years. 
Students themselves accepted this role and fully embraced the connection between 
individual and national character. They also understood that they needed to influence their 
fellow citizens to act nobly and demonstrate the best qualities of the nation. 

“National character” is a topic familiar to scholars of the early national period. After 
all, the establishment of a new nation raised questions about defining unique characteristics. 
At its heart, national character demonstrated a people’s pride in their country. In discussing 
the role of the individual citizen in this larger story, however, contemporary intellectuals 


conflated personal conduct with national ones. They evaluated a state on the character of its 
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people. As a result, the morality and actions of individual citizens spoke to the virtues 


and merits of the whole nation.'”” 

Just as their elders had taught them, college students understood that their nation 
was very new on the world stage and was still establishing its national character. They 
accepted that a strong national character was essential for the republic’s survival. Citizens of 
good character, after all, were the best defenders of the nation. Edwin Rushmore, from 
Wesleyan University, argued that “only in the lofty & independent mind of the son of 
Liberty .. . [could] the true principles of honor and magnanimity ... take root.” The man 
who “obeys only the beck of a master” was surely not a good steward for civil liberties. 
Place, instead, a “man in a situation to make use of his reason, and treat him as a rational 
being,” teaching him “that moral evil is to be avoided as the bane of civil society,” and, 
Rushmore promised, “more will be effected than by the cruelty and the inflexibility and 
vigilance of the most despotic of Tyrants.” The defense of the republic, therefore, 
depended on the character of the people. 

Students attached lessons they learned about bearing themselves in society to the 
nation state, arguing that, as “character” was critical to the young man, “national character” 
was essential to the nation. An issue of importance for concerned writers was the nation’s 
credibility and character. Harvard student Charles A. Gregory declared to an Exhibition Day 
audience that “whether this republic is to stand or fall — whether it is to remain as a light to 


the world, or to go down in the blackness of eternal night, depends on one thing — the 
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character of the people.” Indeed, when compared with character, “No property — no 


extent of territory or wealth of resources can compensate for want of virtue.””"”! 

Some students extrapolated the nation’s character from what they witnessed in the 
actions of every day citizens. Wilder Dwight tried to present the nature of the American 
people by highlighting their potential and their practicality. He noted that “History” was 
“when truly understood, but the description of a nation’s character.”’ For the United States 
“history has hardly commenced, and we have but just taken our place among the nations of 
the earth.” At the time of the essay’s conception in November, 1851, however, “we may 
already judge accurately of the present character of our people, and this judgment will 
furnish us with a key to their future history.” Dwight searched for evidence of American 
character in the newly settled western states. A traveler to that region, he wrote, would see a 
new society, which had suddenly sprung up and had “few of the salutary and healthy 
influences at work.” There was no literature, aiden or “female society.” This barren land, 

\ 
however, would “furnish improving lessons to an observing man.” It was in California 
where one might see the character of the American people as industrious beings swiftly 
erecting a civilized land out of the wilderness. California’s record-setting pace in organizing 
a territory, setting up a state, and petitioning the federal government for admission was an 


illustration of the American character of industry. The character of the people as pioneers 


and diligent workers, therefore, spoke well of the nation as a whole. '” 
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The young men themselves made the connection between individual and national 


characteristics. According to Wesleyan student F. D. Hodgson “Individual & national 
characteristics present a striking similarity.” In both instances sometimes “the ideal 
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element,” “the practical” or a combination of the two dominated. The development of 
these traits of individual and national behavior, however, were “more or less the result of 
outward circumstances.” Individuals and nations could be too idealistic and not pay 
attention to the implementation of their ideas. Hodgson gave the example of the French 
who had “suffered from a deficiency of practical wisdom” by drawing “up generous plans of 
Liberty & Equality but never” having achieved those goals. Nations that were too practical, 
however, were too conservative and clung too tightly to past ideas. Hodgson criticized 
England for guarding “her age worn Institutions” and, as a result, having the largest number 
of citizens in poverty in the world. A successful nation, therefore, needed to balance these 
two competing thrusts of national character.'” 

Just as associating with men of poor character harmed the individual, pursuing bad 
traits as a nation could harm an entire country’s character. David Noyes, a student at 
Dartmouth argued that “in nothing is the condition of a race more clearly indicated, its 
character more strongly marked, its prosperity or adversity more unerringly traced than in its 
amusements.” Nations, Noyes concluded, “rise in the scale of greatness when their 
amusements were of an ennobling kind” and history had witnessed “these same nations sink 
deep beneath the dark waves of crime when their amusements have become corrupt and 
debasing.” The best course was for nations to seek “only those national amusements which 
are elevating and instructive.” Americans, he observed, enjoyed “song and dance,” 
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celebrated “railroads and internal improvements,” rejoiced in “political gatherings and 


free speech,” and were proud of “mechanic’s exhibitions and agricultural fairs in which we 
boast of mammoth pumpkins and Shanghai chickens?’'* Such pastimes bespoke the enterprising 
spirit of the nation and probably boded well for the future. 

If nations and individuals could be judged similarly, then aggression in either case 
suggested poor character. Likely referring to the Mexican-American War, Charles Kendall of 
Wesleyan asked a commencement day audience why a nation ought not to be held to the 
same standards of action as an individual. “If it is wrong for an individual to commit an 
act,” he reasoned, “will ten individuals combined make it right? — if not — will ten million?” 
What then kept nations from acting recklessly and without regard to others? “National 
honor,” Kendall recalled, “is a word most potent in its influence among the kingdoms of the 
world.” These two simple words could “raise armies, devastate & depopulate countries, 
batter down cities, exhaust states of their resources, drive .. . the bayonet’s point & into the 
cannons mouth, send thousands .. . into eternity, soak fields in blood, & make them vocal 
with the groans of the wounded & the dying.” Kendall thought that such an idea was 
preposterous. Instead, he wondered how long it would take “before states learn that their 
true honor exists in doing not one wrong act.” The term “xational honors,’ he said, ought to 
be understood as “a national conscience.” Looking abroad in the world, Kendall explained that 
one could “observe lands whose history . . . is stamped with guilt, groaning in their 
wretchedness, literally sinking into the earth & vanishing from sight, like blasted plants.” 


Selfishness, he concluded, “which has so often ruined individuals, is no less ruinous to 
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state[s].””’*° Kendall was undoubtedly reinforcing the Whig opposition to the Mexican 


War using the argument that the nation’s very character would be shamed by the conflict. 
In the same manner that they helped to develop an individual’s characteristics, 
threats to national peace aided in the formation of a “national character.” Leonard Alden, 
writing in the Union’s anxious summer of 1861, tried to present a positive picture as he 
spoke to an audience a few days before the first battle of Bull Run. No nation, Alden said, 
“attains the summit of moral greatness unless it has received some training in the severe 
school of adversity.” After periods of rampant prosperity, people became “incapable of 
vigorous effort” but, more importantly, they lost their sense of duty, “close[d] their ears to 
the calls of benevolence,” and failed to make “sacrifices for their neighbors in distress” or 
their country. Completely oblivious to others’ needs and “wholly absorbed in his own 
mercenaty interests,” such men lost “any noble aspiration.” By contrast, a healthy and 
vigorous society demanded charity, self-sacrifice, and virtue. Alden suggested that “some 
great calamity, such as a distressful but yet a necessary war” might help a “nation whose 
energies have been enfeebled, and whose virtue has been paralyzed by a long experience of 
unmixed prosperity.” Such a challenge would swiftly revitalize both “its spirit and 
character.” An understanding of the challenges and dangers of the hour would awaken the 
people and give birth to “a spirit of energy, of generosity, of patriotism.” Where times of 
peace and prosperity created discord among people, Alden believed that adversity bred 


harmony. He claimed that national calamity allowed “the whole people . . . to think with a 
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single brain, and to act with a single impulse.” Thus a once selfish nation could become 


“4 nation of patriots and heros.”'”° 


Since it was an ideal that encompassed numerous manifestations and traits, character 
could be difficult to attain. Student writers who sang the praises of living with the most ideal 
conduct and best intentions certainly stumbled and fell themselves in attempting to live as 
moral and respectable beings. In essence, colleges trained their students to become 
gentlemen from the moment they began their coursework. Although the period of youth 
was an intermediary between childhood and the responsibilities of manhood, a youth was 
seen as being more adult than child. Advice and conduct manuals from the period were 
aimed at youth because authors saw adolescence as a period of preparation for adulthood 
rather than as a final stage of childhood. It was important to teach young people to behave 
and conduct themselves in an adult fashion if they were to assume their roles in society. 
Sometimes the pressure of trying to live up to these purposes was too great and students 
simply panicked and broke. Sam Fessenden, for example, ran away from college and went to 
Illinois after having gotten into too much debt. Sam had failed because he had not 


controlled his passions, gambled, and been unable to repay his losses. Embarrassed by his 
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failure and the disgrace he had brought to both himself and his family, he sought refuge 


in the West.'”” 

Many students faced tough challenges as they left the world of boys and youths and 
entered the fraternity of men. The realization that they were about to have to conduct 
themselves as adults was a daunting one. William Hammond noted in his diary that he had 
“assumed a new frock coat” and had taken his “first step toward the habiliments of 
manhood, though it is one usually assumed long before my present age.” He admitted that it 
was a position he was “very loth to take” and he wanted to “remain a boy as long as 
possible, for a boy can do and say a thousand things that would be undignified or impolite in 
a young man.” Two days later, Amherst College held its commencement exercises. The class 
of 1847, Hammond noted, “were dismissed from their Alma Mater to the arms of that most 
ill-tempered step-mother, ‘he world.”'* Ready or not, young college men were leaving their 
safe haven to test their character in the outside world. For those graduating during the Civil 
War years, their transition to adulthood would be swifter than most. 

Although good character might have been difficult to attain and maintain in the 
antebellum world — upholding one’s composure, holding independent opinions and, 
generally, leading an exemplary life were not necessarily the most heroic actions — a national 
crisis that required the services of loyal men offered an opportunity to demonstrate one’s 
inner qualities. The war, therefore, allowed college-educated men who had been taught to 
value all the tenets of good character, a new environment in which to test themselves and 


inspire others. In essence, these young men had trained for emergencies like the one 
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instigated by secession. Such crises required the members of society’s leadership class to 


come forward, display their best qualities, and do their duty. 


EIS 
Chapter 2 


‘The Great People of the Future”: 
New England College Students and American Civilization in the Nineteenth Century 

In May 1864, as Ulysses Grant’s armies were advancing into the Confederacy on 
multiple fronts, Harvard students took a break from their studies (and war news reading) to 
listen to orations by some of their seniors. For his presentation, William H. Appleton chose 
to highlight the importance of colleges in both wartime and peacetime. A college education, 
he declared, benefited both the individual and the “the country at large.” Colleges were the 
“educators of the community,” because graduates emerged from their halls and spread the 
knowledge that they had acquired to others. The most important task of a college was that it 
fitted “‘men to be rulers” and “the best legislators, & the best rulers are the men of the best 
education.” The men who had been trained by institutions of higher learning thus helped 
“raise the standard which the people require in their rulers.” The best political leaders — the 
college-trained ones — had “enlarged views of government,” studied their nation’s history, 
and “followed the life of a nation from its small beginnings.” Turning to the present state of 
wartime America, Appleton praised the sons of Harvard who were bleeding and dying for 
the Union. Appleton reminded his audience that, “Amid all the sacrifice which the present 
conflict between loyalty & rebellion,” colleges had “sent forth from ancient halls of learning 
their sons as did the Spartan mothers of old with the parting injunction return with their 
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shields or on them.” 
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Antebellum colleges served as sites of nationalism and patriotism, inspiring 


young men with a strong belief that sacrifices for their nation were honorable and necessary. 
As Appleton described them, college students were not the spoiled sons of wealthy 
merchants but rather loyal citizens who served their communities and nation in both times 
of peace and war. Far from being elitist and exclusive, colleges were the bastions of morality 
and patriotic sentiment for society’s leaders. In a sense, students like Appleton were 
highlighting the importance of their schools and carving out a place for themselves in the 


Union. 


When federal soldiers marched to war in the spring of 1861, many of them spoke of 
defending the Union. Rarely, however, did they fully define what this amorphous entity 
represented to them. What was their conception of their nation, its boundaries and its 
history? And why did they believe that the American republic was worth sustaining and 
fighting for? To answer these questions, scholars must consider how Amerticans conceived 
of their nation in the period before the Civil War. Although Americans may not have tested 


their “loyalty to the nation” before the war, their attachment to the nation state did not 


130 


suddenly arise out of nowhere.” The present chapter discusses how New England college 


students conceptualized the Union and employed a nationalist identity based on Whig ideas 
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about the progress of civilization. The students thus formed what might be termed a 


“metaphysical Manifest Destiny,” which represented a national identity extending through 
physical space and time. The chapter also analyzes how their understanding of United States 
history influenced their perception of national threats and affected their political perceptions 
in the 1850s. 

The chapter relies on two source bases. Although the orations and college essays 
that students composed may seem formulaic, they serve a critical purpose. Namely, they 
established students’ conceptions of history, in a sense reinforcing the ‘ideal,’ which, in this 
case, was represented by an ever-progressing human civilization led by the American people. 
It is of vital important to understand what students believed the Union represented and thus 
what would be threatened by sectional tension, secession, or the like. This “ideal” narrative 
links the young men at the heart of this study to their parents’ generation. After all, the 
youths were being trained to share their elders’ conceptions of national leadership. 

Having established the ideal narrative and considered how young college men 
thought history should progress, the second set of sources, some essays, journals and letters, 
demonstrates how they reacted to political events in their day. Needless to say, the idealized 
vision of human progression based on theit Whig influence was not being played out in 
1850s politics. New England college students saw the spread of slavery as a threat to the 
nation’s future. And since they believed that America was in the vanguard of human 
civilization, they also considered slavery’s spread to be an unnatural violation of the pattern 
of progress. This is the reason why so many of these young men were Republicans who 
opposed the extension of slavery. At the same time, these men also saw the United States as 
the beacon of hope for people yearning for freedom all around the world. Thus, any threat 


to the stability and perpetuity of the Union, whether from the North or the South, had to be 
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condemned. This explains why, even though a majority of the men in the study were 


Republicans, most were not radical abolitionists. 

By the 1850s, college-educated New Englanders had drawn upon the Whig concept 
of history to establish a national] narrative that was forward looking. This imagining of 
America’s place in human history came amid a revival of New England identity. The result 
was that their idea of American nationalism was rooted in New England’s unique past. This 
northern narrative also had the effect of expurgating the South’s contributions (and crimes) 
from a sanitized version of American history. New England college students articulated 
their vision of American nationalism through three main themes: history, race, and space. 
First, instead of being limited by the country’s relatively short history, these college writers 
presented an American nation that could trace its roots to a period much earlier than the 
Revolution. Second, Americans continued to link their ethnicity with that of their English 
ancestors. They used racial and ethnic ideas about an Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-American 
identity to claim superiority over all others. This allowed them to incorporate other 
Caucasian groups into their nationality and, at the same time, helped to exclude people of 
other races from their definition. Third, college men discussed the continuing expansion of 
the United States’ dominion across North America and predicted that the American system 
of government would inspire democratic changes all over the world. In addition, these 
young men’s ideas about their nation and its destiny informed their choices about political 
parties in the presidential contests of the period. 

The vision of American expansion and influence that New England college students 
described was one that included both spatial and temporal elements. Instead of the popular 
notion of “Manifest Destiny,” justifying America’s physical expansion over the entire North 


American continent, these writers suggested an even greater dominion as American success 
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inspited democracies all around the world.’*' Rooting their ideological origins in human 


history and claiming to represent the perfection of civilization, these young Americans also 
embraced a “metaphysical Manifest Destiny” whereby they laid claim to the course of 
western civilization and proclaimed themselves the models for a future democratic world. 
Having justified America’s “destiny” to conquer and develop the continent, student writers 
argued that their lofty metaphysical version of Manifest Destiny should be the basis for 
putting the world in order as well. America, in a sense, was supposedly expanding both 
physically through the West and mentally through the hopes and dreams of people who 
longed for freedom and opportunity. This represented an expansive nationalism that was 
supposed to unify the many factions in American society. 

As young men training to be society’s future leaders, college students also had a 
strong sense of realism. They were anxious when they thought about the many challenges 
and threats that the Union faced. Most of these dangers, however, came from within 
American society itself. College men feared that sectional agitation by different groups in 
both the North and the South — reformers, anti-slavery and pro-slavery advocates — would 
disrupt the nation’s success and influence on the world stage. Since the failure of a 
democratic government in the United States would be a devastating blow to similar 
movements all over the world, the stakes were indeed very high to guarantee the nation’s 


continued existence and prosperity. As the Union’s future leaders, they believed that the 
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nation’s progress depended on their leadership. Moreover, their social position, as well 


as their rights to that leadership status, all depended on the maintenance of the Union. 

Lacking their own history, language, religion, “ethnic homogeneity,” a strong central 
government, and powerful neighboring countries, American nation builders compensated by 
drawing upon their Revolutionary record and unique geographical position to establish an 
ideology that promoted both political freedom and economic opportunity. Without a strong 
central government to base itself around, however, Americans had only the symbolic 
elements of their past heritage to bind them to their nation. Some scholars have addressed 
this problem by emphasizing the importance of familial and local relationships as a substitute 
for loyalty to the federal government. Furthermore, previous historians have presented 
aver based nationalism as a reaction to the more prominent slave-based southern 
nationalism, which ultimately culminated in the Confederacy. On a variety of issues 
including the nature of labor and the organizing of orderly societies, scholars have 
emphasized the northern reaction to southern action." 

New England college students in the 1850s, however, had internalized a New 
England-centric vision of American history that had already been formed. By the time that 


these young men heard the story of their nation, the South had already been edited out of 


the picture. Thus, the young men viewed the South as an aberration and did not necessarily 
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need a southern straw man in order to articulate their own vision of American 


nationalism. By emphasizing the contribution of their region over others, they sanitized the 
American story of slavery of the South’s contributions. By the time they came of age in the 
late 1840s and 1850s, there were plenty of New England-centric and classical history-based 
examples for them to draw upon and establish a “northern nationalism,” independent of the 
southern example. This New England-centric version of American nationalism was 
influenced by northern intellectuals who, worrying that their region was losing political 
influence in the 1820s, sought to establish their region’s dominance in culture and history. 
By the time the Civil War generation came of age, a northern narrative was already so 
prevalent that the young New Englanders took it for granted as truthful. They saw the New 
England-centric vision as ¢he narrative of American history and viewed the South as an 
anomaly. The period between the Mexican-American War and the Civil War was also a time 
when New Englanders were attempting to revise the history of their region. Beginning 
around 1820, in response to expanding factories and manufacturing cities, New Englanders 
projected an image of the “white village” to showcase a regional uniformity and mask local 
dissent. By uniting their region’s heritage with the ideals of the Union, New Englanders 
presented a vision of nationalism that they became attached to as the one and only 
version.’ 

Even though northern nationalism might, in its conception, have been established to 
distinguish it from the South, by the time the generation that would fight in the Civil War 


came of age, that northern-based narrative was already established. The northern students 
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simply took it as fact and assumed that the southern-based narrative of United States 


history — with the system of slavery at its core — was inaccurate. The South itself was also 
seen as an anachronistic and mutant variant of the ‘true’ and heroic American story. It 
wasn’t that the North was defining itself as different from the South. These young men, 
thanks to their understanding of history, thought that the South was an aberration from the 
normal course of development. When they responded to political debates of the time, 
therefore, they stood against the spread of slavery. That institution simply had no place in 
the West, the future home of American civilization. 

In short, the Union, to young college-educated New Englanders, represented not 
merely an inheritance from the revered Founding Fathers. It was also a vessel of hope for all 
of civilization. The Americans, these students believed, were the pioneers of a tradition of 
liberty that was, if allowed to expand, destined to lead the world and advance humanity’s 
progress. This Whig interpretation of history and America’s place in it also defined their 
conservative Republican positions — opposed to slavery’s expansion but also opposed to any 
agitation that threatened unity. The Union, as they conceptualized it, was, however, a critical 
experiment for mankind. Thus, they as society’s leaders had a duty to defend it against 


enemies foreign and domestic. 


HISTORY AND THE COURSE OF CIVILIZATION 
Lacking a national past that extended beyond 1776, college students drew upon their 
study of Greek and Roman history to link the United States to a long chain of human 


development. The American republic, in essence, stood at the pinnacle of progress because 
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of its democratic ideals and free government. In this narrative of history, the American 


Revolution was not the starting point but rather the most important event that separated the 
United States from other nations. In addition, because of their regional loyalties and 
identity, New Englanders highlighted their relationship to the Puritans and Pilgrims, 
sanitizing stories of intolerance and imbuing their ancestors with the liberty-loving 
characteristics they wished to emphasize in their vision of American nationalism. Such a 
move was the result of deliberate planning by the older generation of elite New Englanders 
who, after the collapse of the Federalist Party sought to counter their region’s loss of 
influence by emphasizing cultural developments instead.'"* By the 1850s, these schemes had 
long been put into effect and the young men who had grown up learning about New 
England’s greatness knew no better than to accept this narrative as truth. 

Linking the nation with a lengthy human legacy was important as a means of 
establishing legitimacy. Recently, at least one scholar has considered “how a diverse array of 
American historical thinkers imagined America as an empire extending through time rather 
than across space.” This is the mold that many New England college students followed 
when considering their national identity. Their ideas crossed temporal barriers, connecting 
American civilization with a lengthy past and bridging it to a vast and unknown future as 
well,’ 

Students’ ideas of America’s place in the world arose from the belief that civilization 
was constantly developing. Such a concept was certainly not unheard of at the time. No less 


a figure than George Bancroft, the period’s preeminent historian of the United States, 
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believed that historical events all followed God’s plan for mankind. According to 


Bancroft, humanity was constantly improving and the United States was the Almighty’s 
chosen vessel for progress. Indeed, one scholar has characterized Bancroft’s History of the 
United States as an “epic of the development from colony to nation, demonstrating through 
that development God’s unfolding design for the New World, culminating in 1776 in the 
revolution to end revolutions.” Although he was not a Whig, Bancroft was echoing one of 
the central tenets of the Whig interpretation of human progress.’ 

New England students’ understanding of history was based on their beliefs about the 
constant development of humanity leading to the development of Enlightenment principles 
and culminating in the founding of the American republic. Tracing the long history of 
civilization in his commencement address, Wesleyan University student Daniel Whedon 
concluded that since “the earliest ages of the world, progress has been the watchword of 
society.” Robert Paine of the Harvard class of 1855 explained that a “fixed daw of progress’ 
was undeniable after eighteen centuries of Christianity. In 1851, Dartmouth student Joshua 
Hall argued that the “16 century marks the commencement of modern civilization” because 
the idea of royalty “began to seem a firm and immoveable center around which genius and 
reform clustered for sympathy, patronage and protection.” With the emergence of the 
monarchies of Europe, however, also came the realization that “the mass of mankind were 


mere retainers upon titled greatness and loiterers for the crumbs of aristocratic favor 
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disdainfully bestowed.” From this spark of recognition emerged the concept of 


democratic reform.'”’ 

According to the New England version of history, Pilgrims and Puritans searching 
for religious liberty planted the seed of democracy in the New World. Students believed 
those founding stories, which legitimized their section at the expense of the South and 
southerners. By disregarding the South, they could also gloss over the issue of slavery. 
Conveniently, they also excluded northern slavery from this narrative. Creating a usable 
national origin story heceesitated establishing consensus and avoiding conflict. Northern 
writers believed correctly that focusing on the theme of freedom, while ignoring contentious 
topics such as slavery, was a unifying move. 

Emphasizing the Puritan narrative also allowed for the incorporation of religious and 
millennial symbolism. After all, the Puritan “Exodus narrative revolved around a powerful 
theology of chosenness that was to be decisive for the course of colonization as well as for 
the later American self-concept.” This religious imagery drew upon “the Jewish notion of 
chosenness, migration, and redemption, the idea of a mission of spatial separation.” The 
religious cause of the Puritans allowed New Englanders to proclaim the righteousness of 
their cause.’ 

Christianity would come to play an important role in the national narrative 
particularly because the writers believed that they lived in God’s chosen nation. Civilization, 
Daniel Sanborn at Dartmouth noted in 1860, had emerged “from the far-off unknown 


Orient” but had been “brought to perfection beneath the more benign influence of grecian 
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genius.” From Greece, civilization moved to Rome, where one would have found “the 


most wonderful development of the human mind in every department of literature and 
science which the world has ever witnessed.” However, the “character and spirit” of Rome 
“tended to the greatest chaos and confusion; all power civil and ecclesiastical was but the 
instrument of violence and oppression” and in the end, “all the remains of the Roman 
civilization had disappeared even its very language, all became buried in complete 
barbarism.” That pattern of downfall was being reenacted in the nineteenth century 
particularly in London, which contained “within its limits nine hundred thousand souls who 
never visit the house of God.” All over Europe, “we behold the astonishing lethargy of the 
christian church and the floods of infidelity rolling their turbid waves over the continent.” 
Even in America, instead of “the simple faith of our ancestors a universal spirit of unbelief 
has seized upon the public mind.” The lesson from history was that if “such mighty 
convultions, such terrible revolutions as have shaken the foundations of society in the past, 
are to be averted, it must be by a firm reliance on that Divinity.” If the United States was to 
survive, therefore, it had to maintain its commitment to Christianity. Emphasizing 
America’s Puritan roots was one method of reminding Americans of their obligations to 
religion.’ 

Young New Englanders overlooked or justified the rigid religious code of conduct 
that the Puritans practiced and emphasized instead their love of liberty. Harvard student 
John D. Long of the class of 1857 lamented that the Puritans had been “represented to us as 
a band of religious enthusiasts” who were “men of narrow views and intolerant disposition 
and with scatce any other active virtue.” This flawed image disguised the fact that the 
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Puritans were “earnest busy men,” who jealously guarded “every encroachment of their 


rulers” in attempts to “secure more political power in their own hands.” Puritans were in 
fact “men of wisdom and worldly judgment; men who would have been an honor to any age 
or station” and their laws were mostly based on a “high, liberal tone, of legal ability, of 
practical common sense and of a wise knowledge of legislation to be bound in the same 
volume with Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights.” In 1850, Harvard student Hermann 
Warner argued that the blessed origin of American republicanism could be traced to “our 
Puritan fathers” who “sowed those seeds of political equality, and watered them with their 
tears, from which our civil liberty sprang — that liberty which could thrive through 
oppression and mature through outrage and civil war." 

The Puritan settler was soon transformed in the historical narrative into the 
industrious and hardy New Englander. By the time of the Revolutionary War, some writers 
noted, those residents of the northeast had become the stock from which the best 
Americans emerged. In 1848 Benjamin S. Savage, a Bowdoin student, elevated New 
Englanders above all other colonists in the Americas. Indeed, to him New Englanders 
represented an almost separate ethnic group. Where the Dutch were “remarkable for 
stupidity and slothfulness,” the Spanish were “pompous” and “grave” in their demeanor, the 
“New Englanders who boast of Anglo Saxon origin” were inquisitive, inventive, and filled 
with “Energy of character.” New Englanders or Yankees were “determined to excell... and 
nothing will prevent him from pursuing the onward road to distinction.” When faced with 
difficulty, the Yankee would “place his own shoulder to the wheel, and with his own genius 
alone... will overcome all opposing barriers.” Love of liberty was also a “characteristic of 
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every New Englander.” Indeed, Savage claimed that the a New England resident 


abhorred anything “that partakes of the nature of servitude” such as slavery. “Suppose,” he 
noted, ‘““a body of New Englanders were placed upon a Southern plantation.” Unlike the 
“African slaves,” Yankees would not “remain there and cower beneath the lash.” Asa 
proud and distinct people Yankees led the way and pioneered an American identity.’” 

Equally important to the myth of the superior New Englander was the question of 
how they had cultivated their land and had turned barren forests into towns of industry. In 
1854 Dartmouth student John Allard applauded New England’s development and noted, 
“what has been done is most valuable as a foreshadowing of future achievements.” Allard 
hailed the “hardy sons” for what they had accomplished. “Our rough, barren hill-sides,” he 
said, “have produced that, which neither ores nor luxuries could produce.” Allard reassured 
his audience, “it is impossible that what has been done for human liberty and social progress 
should ever fail.” New England had seen “her own image so often reflected, and 
reproduced in the West” that Allard could claim that it was “the very corner-stone of the 
Republic.” Besides the “abundance and permanency of resources, rately enjoyed amid... 
more Southern climes,” the region had also produced “schools and churches, and their 
effect, a refined, industrious, hardy, free people.”"” 

Although New England supposedly had the best stock of men, the young republic 
drew its strength from various groups and different regions. The common denominator was 
their love of liberty as guaranteed by English law. In 1855, Silas Hardy, a Dartmouth 


student, wrote about the American colonists and pointed out that these were people “of 
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opposite habits, tastes and religious faith” who had come together and “colonized beside 


each other.” “For awhile,” he observed, “the dissonances of nations and creeds prevented 
entire harmony; but from the circumstances of their settlement, their proximity to each 
other, — the perils and hardships endured, — the freedom enjoyed, — the influence of 
intermigration, — their dependence upon the same power and distance from the civilized 
world, arose a feeling of mutual dependence and common interest.” The colonists were 
united by “the same royal power” and “an unyielding adherence to their common 
inheritance — the rights of Englishmen,” 

It was those rights that the colonists were fighting to maintain when they rebelled 
against King George’s government. According to Silas Hardy, when the power that the 
colonists “were wont to love ... turned with iron grasp upon them . . . it roused the fiercest 
indignation of the Colonies whose hearts were already thrilled by the eloquent denunciations 
of [James] Ozis, and the patriotic response of [Patrick] Henry.” Chastened “by a relentless 
Parliament on one side, and threatened by hostile French, Spaniards and Indians on the 
other,” the colonists banded together. By the time of the second Colonial Congress in 1765, 
they had adopted the motto, “No New Englander, no New Yorker, but all Americans” and 
had “not only indulged in the hope of anion, but dared to think of Independence!” Thus 
was formed the Union of patriots from all corners of the country. The Constitution, 
“bound the States in one indissoluble bond, we hope, forever.”!* 


Victory and independence provided the cornerstone for American nationalism. 


Heroic sacrifices and honorable soldiers all emerged from the conflict as symbols and tales 
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for the next generation. Histories of the United States gave disproportionate attention to 


the Revolutionary War period with an emphasis on the battle narratives. These inspirational 
tales of American victory were supposed to inspire young people and gloss over the social 
conflicts that had lingered well into the nineteenth century,’ 

New England college students writing in an age of sectional tension also retold 
Revolutionary War stories in hopes of rekindling patriotism. They emphasized that the 
Revolution had been a unified effort by all men and women in society. “The spirit of 
unobtrusive self-sacrifice,” Harvard student Francis Balch wrote in 1858, “pervaded the 
whole country, the women gave up their tea, and left party and gossip to work for those who 
fought, the boys did the work of their absent fathers and wished that they were men, the 
men obtained a nobler victory over discomforts and vexations and delay than over the 
enemy.” “‘Give me Liberty or Give me Death’ was the spirit of all and was echoed by many 
of the most popular songs of the American Revolution,” Leander Collamore from 
Dartmouth noted in 1856. It was a similar spirit of patriotism that promoters of American 
nationalism hoped to inspire in their audiences.'° 

One way of reminding audiences about the founders and inspiring patriotism was by 
celebrating national holidays, heroes, and sites. In 1857 Dartmouth student David Noyes 
urged Americans to “cherish in lasting memory the birthday of our nation’s independence 
and above all the birthday of biz who achieved for us our nation’s glory — our immortal 
Washington.” National historical sites could also remind people to love the Union. 


Landscapes, John Marshall Brown of Bowdoin College observed, were even more beautiful 
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when they had been enhanced by an historical connection. Referring to Mt. Vernon, the 


stately home of George Washington, Brown claimed that the “whole nation makes its 
pilgrimage to that venerated spot.” Feeling asus to the father of their country, 
observers’ wails of sorrow went “up to Heaven as they stand before the gated portals of his 
tomb.” Because of its connection with Washington, every “pebble of the graveled walks” 
and “even the leaves of the trees seem hallowed and are treasured with religious veneration.” 
Not discounting the natural beauty of the area, Brown argued that the “the fond 
recollections that force around the spot” enhanced the meaning and the splendor of the 
area. In the same vein, Bunker Hill appeared “ever beautiful in our patriotic eyes” as did the 
“green fields of Lexington appear bluer & greener as we think of its terrible baptism in 
blood.””"*’ 

Nor was praise for Washington limited to college compositions. When William 

Potter first arrived in Cambridge to attend law school, he excitedly explored his 

surroundings. Finding himself outside the home of Henry W. Longfellow he noted that it 
was also “the former residence of George Washington.” “Every spot in Cambridge seems 
hallowed ground,” Potter mused. For the eager patriotic tourist, there were numerous Sites: 
“The old chapel still standing, in which the Legislature of Mass. met during the stormy 


period of the Revolution; the old Elm under whose protecting shade the Commander in 
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Chief first took command of his troops; the ancient residence of the same beloved 


general, made still more attractive as being the present home of a gifted poet; the road down 
which the ‘minute men’ of Cambridge hastened on that eventful day when blood was shed 
on Lexington Green.”"* 

George Washington was undoubtedly the most popular individual from the young 
republic’s early history and was a powerful symbolic figure throughout the period. New 
Englanders grew up praising the Virginian even though he had not been born or raised in 
their section. Washington’s stature derived from his gentlemanly bearing and his actions as 
both a soldier and statesman. College students admired his attention to individual character 
and lauded his example of relinquishing political power for the good of the republic. They 
held the first president in high standing and regarded him as a noble and honorable figure. 
In one comical instance, Wilder Dwight visited Horatio Greenough’s sculpture of a bare- 
chested Washington. Although the statue was “thought by some to be very fine,’ Dwight 
himself “hardly liked it.” “There is very little drapery about the figure,” he explained, “And 
though I should not like to see Washington represented with a dress coat and hat yet I must 
say to see him half naked disturbs some of my associations.” 

National heroes aside, the most important product of the Revolution was the 
Constitution. In 1854 Charles Connor, a student in the Harvard class of 1854, maintained 
that the Constitution was “as perfect as human skill, the deference due to conflicting 


interests could make it.” In 1858 Willard Heath from Dartmouth declared it to be a 


“hallowed monument of human reason.” Since it was this key manifesto by the founders 
y y 
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that had safeguarded and provided for the triumph of American civilization, Edwin C. 


Hand, a student at Amherst College urged his fellow citizens to “rally around the 
constitution” when “the dark clouds shall surround our political horizon.”’ By turning to the 
founding document of the republic, they would “remember that the blessings & liberty 
which it secures to them were bought & cemented by kindred blood.”” Once transported 
back to the “dim shadows of the then past,” Americans would “call to mind the bloody 
battlefields of the revolutions|,] the hardships & sufferings” and be united again in their zeal 
_ to “love[,] cherish & defend the constitution as the world[’s last best hope.”"” 

With their Declaration of Independence and Constitution, Americans could rejoice 
that they had created a beacon of democracy and freedom for the world to follow. This was 
the republic’s ultimate contribution to human civilization. According to Robert Paine, a 
Harvard student, democracy secured freedom and was “the surest cause of progress.” 
Americans had created a “higher & more potent” power, namely “the power of general 
opinion” and it was “this power alone,” Paine predicted, “armed in the cause of liberty & 
justice, that the despotism of the other world will yield.” Fellow Harvard student Thomas B. 
Fox, Jr. explained that in the age of growing awareness of human rights, “a republican form 
of government is not only desirable, but essential to the best condition of the governed.” 
Another student called America’s form of government “a new phase in political history” and 


“the grand realization of the dream of by-gone ages — the perfect rule of the people.” The 


idea of equal representation could be “traced . . . to those eventful times when the light first 
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began to break in upon the darkness of feudalism.” This was, therefore, a “state of 


society” which was “without . . . parallel in the world’s history.’”"™" 

Already this example of political and individual freedom was attracting oppressed 
citizens from other nations. Harvard student Charles Mitchell of the class of 1851 asked his 
audience to appreciate “the blessings we enjoy in our country” especially when they 
considered “the tyrannies in some of the European governments which have driven to our 
shores some of their noblest and truest patriots.” Liberty was not only “consistent with our 
[American] safety” but also “its strong bulwark.” Because it defended individual liberty and 
freedoms, the American republic was standing up for basic human rights as well. In 1855, 
Wesleyan student J. T. Graham argued that freedom of thought and action was “essential to 
man’s full development; civil liberty to his development as a social being” and “religious 
liberty to his development as a moral, accountable being.” So “allied” were these facets of 
freedom that “one cannot exist without the others.” America’s unique position allowed all 
those important traits to flourish and thus could be seen as the perfect land to witness the 
perfection of man. As Harvard student James Chase declared in 1850, “Here on our own 
soil is growing up the great people of the future.” 

Although they were descended from the English, these writers made clear that they 
were superior to their ancestors because they had stood by liberty when London had turned 


towards oppression. Wesleyan student Edwin Rushmore declared that “Civil Liberty,” from 


its beginnings in “the British Magna Charta to the present day has... been gradually rising 
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in the estimation of the world and in its influence upon the character and destiny of 
nations.” The result was that “the condition of the subject is everywhere improved and... 
men are much better informed with respect to their rights & duties, than at any former 
period with which we are acquainted.” Rushmore concluded, however, that the only system 
of government, which was “better than all others” in its ability to “give effect to its laws, and 
secure theit obedience,” was one which proceeded “from the seeuler Americans had, in 
effect, upheld and expanded upon English freedoms when the English themselves had 
eigea: What permanently separated the two peoples, therefore, was a commitment to 
democratic reform. The Revolution was America’s defining moment as the colonies broke 
with the past and took the lead in furthering human civilization. Americans, as a distinct 
people, could take on this task because they were “the pioneers of progress” and “the 
vanguard of the restless Caucasian family.’ 

In crafting their history, New England college students reached back to pre- 
Revolutionary War periods and wrote a story, which was both unifying (around the idea of 
progress and freedom) and independent of the slave South. They ignored references to 
slavery, whether in the South or in their own region, suggesting that they viewed the 
institution to be incompatible with American ideals. Picking up from their parents’ 
generation, they articulated a vision of American history that was self-serving but ultimately 
very palatable for others in their region. This New England nationalism had been crafted 
out of sturdier historical concepts than mete opposition to the South and by the 1850s, 


college men were already promoting this vision as fact. Indeed, they invited Americans from 
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all regions to join them in this national identity under the broad ideological umbrella of 


liberty. If ideology alone was inadequate to the task of creating a national identity for some, 


however, there was always the matter of race. 


RACE AND ETHNICITY IN THE NEW WORLD 

New England students’ vision of the United States was a racially homogenous one. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, as European Americans distinguished themselves 
from Native Americans and African Americans, student writers noted the close relation 
between Americans and their English forefathers. Their Anglo-Saxon heritage, after all, 
linked them to a heroic English past that strengthened their claim of historical legitimacy. 
Although they embraced this ethnic background, college students made clear that their 
political principles were an improvement upon those of their English ancestors. They 
believed themselves to be truer to the liberal ideals of the eighteenth century and, therefore, 
considered themselves the superior branch of the Anglo-Saxon family.’ 

Although American nationality supposedly offered an alternative to the ethnic-based 
nationalities of European nations by implying that “an American was someone who chose to 
be an American,” the issue was not that simple for young New Englanders. In theory, 


Americans rejected “ethnic nationalism,” which classified people by their heritage and ethnic 


background and embraced a “civic nationalism,” which was more concerned with an 
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individual’s active participation in a democratic society. College students, however, were 


very conscious of race and ethnicity in defining who had or did not have the potential to 
become an American. As nearly all New England college students in this period had similar 
backgrounds — Protestants of Anglo-Saxon descent — the young men had no doubt that they 
themselves were Americans. They were more interested in discussing whether someone 
who did not have an Anglo-Saxon past could be welcomed into the American family. 
Generally they believed that Europeans could be absorbed into the American identity but 


African and Native Americans could not.’” 


They embraced immigrants (even the Irish), 
believing that Europeans had the capacity to adopt American values. They may also have 
believed that Europeans abhorred slavery and would help organize the Western territories as 
free states. In addition, they may have sympathized with the failed revolutionists who, 
throughout the 1840s had, in a sense, attempted to carry on the American spirit of 
republican revolution in Europe. Welcoming like-minded individuals to America’s shores 
could only strengthen the nation’s commitment to liberty. 

During the 1840s, as Americans expanded westward they were forced to define 
themselves in relation to Native Americans, Mexicans, and Asians. The enslaved black 
population in the South was also on their minds. Race, therefore, came to play an important 
role in self-definition. In the same period, ideas about race permeated writings that 
continued to develop and refine American nationalism. Although New England students’ 


definition of citizenship left little room for other racial groups, white migrants might be 


welcome if they adopted industry and hard-working habits. In this regard, Americans 
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defined the contours of their “race” in both a broad manner (a hardworking immigrant 


might become a citizen) and narrow one (non-whites were not welcome).'** 

New England college men acknowledged their cultural attachment to the English but 
maintained that circumstances separated the two people. With the republic on the rise, New 
England students could call again upon their ethnic bond. Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- 
Americans would be at the forefront of developing the world’s commerce. One location of 
interest for these young men was the Pacific Ocean where they foresaw a grand meeting 
space for diverse people from all around the world. In 1853, Dartmouth student John H. 
Morse, for example, speculated that even if they had to compete with other races, Americans 
would come out on top. “We feel confident,” he wrote, “that these newly settled regions 
can receive among their citizens, those crowding to their shores from the half famished 
Chinese, without submitting to oriental manners, and customs, as the inferior will be 
compelled to yield to the superior, and take the form of their character from them.”"”” 

Commerce and mining in the Pacific would yield great profit “so long as the Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise controls it,” John Morse continued. California and Australia were already 
“doing much to promote general civilization” and were “destined to exert a still mightier 
influence.” Not only were these two regions “integral parts of two powerful nations” and 


had “favorable” situations, they were also inhabited by “Celestials coming from China, by 


those bidding adieu to Albion’s coast, by the noble sons of New England, trained and 
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educated by Christian parents.” It would not be long before “the ocean which washes 


their shores . . . to bear over its bosom thousands of vessels” and “these countries . . . to be 
covered with towns, villages, and cities,’"*8 

Americans and Englishmen alone, however, could not develop and cultivate the 
newly settled regions. Here, the expansive nature of American identity came into play. 
When college students thought about the need for manpower, their minds focused on free 
white laborers. There were, of course, some restrictions for immigrants. Only those who 
were willing to work hard and adopt American customs would be welcomed. Arthur Dexter 
of the Harvard class of 1851 extended a “cordial welcome” to European immigrants who 
had “yet to come among us.” America would “furnish with labor and instruction” the “poor 
and ignorant” and make all feel welcome.’” 

Irishmen, Harvard’s Henry Pickering told his audience in 1860, “came at the right 
time ... to develop the resources of a continent wanting of strong hands to render available 
for use.” They had worked in the mines and “drew forth rich stores of iron ore,” turning 
them “into a glistening length of rail.” Pickering praised immigrants who worked “as patient 
laborers, as willing servants” while “the American stood by .. . with his clear inventive 
intellect which alone could plan” and direct Irish “industry.” The laborers “with untiring 
muscles fitted to overcome all natural obstacles, carried out to completion the conceptions 
of the mastermind.” As Pickering implied, some groups such as the Irish, although welcome 
in the United States, might need some supervision before they could be fully integrated into 
society. Germans, however, brought to America their “habits of industry and thrift.” Being 
“accustomed to agriculture,” they had “taught the magnificent region of the West to yield its 
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bounteous products to the necessities of man.” As “the Irish burrowed beneath the 


surface and brought to light the hidden treasures of the Earth,” the Germans were busily 
driving “the plough through the rich soil.” 

Ultimately, New England students welcomed (with some stipulations) immigrants 
from most European countries, arguing that those with a strong work ethic might become 
Americans in time. Dartmouth student Burrill Porter explained that in America, “this mzxing 
of races goes on as never before,” and “American character” was “a concrete of many 
primitive elements.” Broken down to its many parts, Americans contained “something of 
German comprehensiveness; something of Spanish pride; something of Celtic fire; and 
much of Northern seriousness.” Once “these discordant elements now unequally 
distributed and grotesquely blended” had been “moulded into harmony,” Porter predicted 
that “American character may blossom in all the luxuriance of native impulse.” The 
American race, therefore, took the best traits of different groups and blended them into a 
more perfect people.’ 

Not all races, however, could be uplifted by associating with American civilization. 
Blacks and Native Americans, as was the common belief at the time, were viewed as inferior 


to white Europeans and incompatible with American nationality. The “dark races,” Burrill 


Porter wrote were “a mystery” for they “appear to travel under a cloud of divine displeasure 
ystery y ap P 
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which casts down upon them a blighting shadow.” “In all the range of Negro life,” he 


observed, “not a single spontaneous civilization adorns a gloomy past.” “Mingle all the 
Negro varieties, as we might,” Porter concluded, “probably no education, no philanthropy, 
no missionary societies could raise them to a respectable rank among the nations.” In an 
essay in which he praised English and American scientific developments such as the railroad 
and telegraph for bringing the world’s nations closer together, Harvard student Daniel 
Preston declared that such advancements would also uplift lesser races such as those of 
African descent. “The steamwhistle which startles the crocodiles of the Zambesi,” Preston 
wrote, “announces to the Negro that the first step in his regeneration is taken; that the day 
will come — long hence perhaps, but it will come — when even he shall be known as a 
respected member of the human family.”" 

Native Americans also faired poorly when college men evaluated them as a race. 
Henry Prentiss of the Harvard class of 1854 argued that Native American populations had 
been handicapped by their own style of life for they “subsisted upon the precarious supplies 
of the chase” and were “perpetually engaged in war.” The laws of civilization, he continued, 
demanded that less civilized nations adopt their superiors’ habits. Sadly, the Native 
American had “remained unchanged in nature and disposition by his long acquaintance with 
the whites.” Because they were “unwilling to be taught by” whites they had “acquired... 
only the evils of civilization, with none of its blessings.” Given all these negative 
developments along with a declining population “their final extermination may be regarded 


as inevitable.” Prentiss reminded his audience “we need not, on the whole, regret that it 
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must be so.” Rather, they ought “rather rejoice that the barbarism is to give place to an 


enlightened people." 

College students in their public orations expanded the temporal boundaries of 
America’s past and enlarged the definition of an American race. Their welcoming of other 
peoples to the American fold, however, was contingent on the belief that the nation’s 
boundaries would continue to grow. Although some students were conflicted about how 
best to spread American influence to the world, they mostly agreed that the development of 
the western states would serve as a good example for others to follow. In articulating their 


vision of the nation’s future, they advocated a free soil and free labor ideology all the while 


implicitly criticizing slave labor as incompatible with the young nation. 


THE BLESSED DOMINION 

Besides the origins of the country and its people, these young New Englanders’ 
brand of nationalism also allowed for speculation about the nation’s future. College students 
spent many hours contemplating the rich potential of the West and imagined how it might 
yet blossom into a new and powerful part of the Union. More important than the physical 
cultivation of the West, however, was its symbolic power to represent America’s 
contribution to the world. Because students accepted democracy as America’s unique gift to 
humanity, the firm establishment of democratic principles in the Western states was of 


paramount importance. Students offered the image of the West to the world as an example 
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of how rich and prosperous America could be under a democratic government. Because 
they hoped that America’s ideas would inspire other countries, students argued that all 
citizens must be equally committed to sustaining the nation’s democratic legacy and 
conscientious northerners such as themselves had a greater responsibility to protect the 
Union and its principles. 

The physical expanse and beauty of the United States gave students a canvass on 
which to paint their vision of the future. Aside from extolling the virtues of the West these 
men also noted the importance of developing the region’s resources. Biased in favor of their 
home region, college students believed that New England stood above all others thanks to 
its natural resources and the industrious habits of its inhabitants. Indeed, the success of the 
American republic was sometimes seen as a result of New England and its influence. In 
1854 John Allard, a Dartmouth student, claimed that the “genius of American liberty has 
been cradled on the hills of New England.” Despite having to “yield the palm to the noble 
prairies of the West, or rich savannah of the South” when it came to agricultural production, 
“Where can be found a valley more fruitful, or, beautiful in scenery counting the paintet’s 
pencil, than of yonder river, our own Connecticut?” Allard could also point to the 
“timbered wealth of the Androscoggin and Penobscot” and “flourishing villages” on the 
Kennebec. New England was “pierced by many noble streams, affording abundant facilities 
for free intercourse and national defence.” Furthermore, the White Mountains were “the 
wonder and glory of New England” with the “giant peaks,” which were akin to “Gothic 


towers with walls and buttresses scaling the heavens,’”"™ 
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Forward-looking college students, excited by the prospect of adventures in the 


West, wrote dreamingly of that region’s rich potential. In 1858 Dartmouth student 
Alexander Ingram noted that the West was “unsurpassed in richness of soil and variety of 
production.” He speculated that the fields would “become gardens” and “its towns and 
villages would become cities full of life and business.” Once opened up for settlers, 
“refinement and harmony will flow out from the old States until all are on a level.” “Let us 
now,” he enjoined his audience, “cross the desert and the Rocky Mountains and... reach 
that portion of our country, whose great mineral wealth has made its settlement an anomaly 
in the settlement of countries, comprising all elements, all sorts, and possessing all the 
resources a world could want.”'® 

The richness of natural resources was a divine blessing but what was even more 
important was how the inhabitants would transform the land. In 1854 Dartmouth student 
Dan Hall heralded the “prodigious industrial development and physical proportions of our 
country, the sea overspread with its commerce, the shores of two oceans spotted with its 
busy marts of trade, and its annals all radiant with the . . . glories of literature, eloquence, 
science and art.” A year later David Quigg, another Dartmouth student, praised the land as 
“fertile in soil — mild in climate — rich in vegetable & mineral products — traversed by mighty 
tivers, forming an easy communication with sections most remote — indeed every element 


essential to a rich & powerful country.” The land had such potential but would Americans 


; 16 
build upon those resources?" 
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Some writers claimed that land development and technological advancements 


were already transforming the nation’s natural resources. Harvard student Charles Gregory, 
studying the results of the 1850 census, marveled at the fact that in “the period of the last 
half century, the United States have attained to a population of over twenty-three millions, 
having more than quadrupled their numbers in fifty years.”” Coinciding with the population 
boom was an equally impressive growth in territory, which now encompassed “nearly three 
millions of square miles.” Although a young nation, the United States had “nearly overtaken 
of population a kingdom wh. Measures its age by centuries.” When compared with the Old 
World, Americans’ superiority was “very manifest.” Accommodations for “religious 
worship far exceed those of England” while “asylums for the destitute, the unfortunate, ot 
the vicious are of such marked excellence as to serve as models for other nations to imitate” 
and the “system of public schools has attracted the admiring gaze of the civilized world.” 
Gregory also pointed to the erection of telegraphs, and the building of canals and aqueducts 
as signs of progress.'*” 

The land with the greatest potential, as far as these young men were concerned was 
California. The new state was seen as a shining example of American expansion and 
development. The discovery of gold, wrote Henry Pickering, started “an immigration to 
which the world’s history affords no parallel.” “From the yellow sands of the Sacramento” 
and “the silent shores of the Pacific, sounded a call, which drew forth a response ats evety 
nation of the Globe.” The hope of riches attracted “men of all races, of all colors, of all 
tongues.”’ Old shipyards sprung to action and, “on those waters once parted only 


occasionally by the keel of an occasional whaler,” new vessels “now spread their white 
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canvass, and our giant steamships furrow the once trackless sea with long lines of 


seething foam.” On the California shore, “the change was no less magical.” Atop the “still 
smouldering embers of the Indian campfire, arose the dwellings of civilized man” while “on 
one of the busiest natural harbors of our coast, the foundation has been laid of a city which 
is destined to rank among the noblest of the New World.” “Thus the waste places of the 
Earth are reclaimed,” he concluded, suggesting that Native American “barbarism” had given 
way to civilization. Rather than “savages we have social communities, in place of ignorance 
a widely diffused education,” and “law and order assert their rightful supremacy.”" 

Like the United States as a whole, California represented opportunity and potential. 
“The imagination shirks,” Dartmouth student H. R. Tarbell declared in 1852, “from 
picturing what the long extent of Pacific coast may one day become.” There, one could find 
the “elements of a new order of things” that “only need development, to produce a 
civilization more striking than has yet been seen.” Since the discovery of gold, “We have 
seen many men severing all the ties that bind them to home” to take “departure for those 
shores where” riches and treasures rolled “down the Sacramento from the golden heights 
laden with the rich grains of glittering sand.” Harvard student Wilder Dwight celebrated 
California for its role as a microcosm of the polyglot United States. “There never was,” he 
wrote, “a community formed of such various elements.” From the “money-loving, 
industrious Yankee” who “carried there the habits of a New England life,” to the “Southern, 
the Mexican, the Chinese, the Sandwich Islander,” these various groups went to a land 
“without law or order” but “in a few short months” had “provided for themselves a 


government, formed a constitution, and became a state.”” George Hobbs of the Harvard 
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class of 1850 noted that where once California “was scarcely known save its name” now 


“cities and towns have sprung up along its shores as if by magic; its few hundreds, like 
outcasts from society, increased to busy, active thousands & the banners of every nation can 
be seen floating in the breezes.”" 

The West granted opportunities for more than just farmers, settlers, miners, and 
merchants. It also offered many prospects for ambitious young men who wanted to rise 
swiftly in the professional world and felt stagnated in their communities on the East Coast. 
William Dwight Sedgwick of the Harvard class of 1851 expressed his interest of going to St. 
Louis to advance his career. “T have been talking about going out West to settle,” he 
explained, “for the reason that I believe from all ] can gather that a young man can get on 
faster, make money rather more rapidly & attain sooner to an advanced standing in his 
profession there than in Boston.” The prospects of marrying and retiring sooner, he 
admitted, might be enough to make up for the fact that he would be separated from his 
family and friends. The West was, Sedgwick suggested, friendlier to young professionals 
who were just beginning their careers. “I have heard,” he continued, “that young men are 
allowed to come forward as fast, in proportion to their capabilities as old ones — Men retire 
earlier from professional life & age has no zntrinsic advantage over youth. Energy, industry, 
& capacity give better title to a high & profitable standing than years.” The “hope of 
attaining in a shorter time than I could in Boston, to the dignities of the law,” his chosen 
profession, Sedgwick concluded, “would encourage & stimulate me amazingly, by giving me 


a natural, instead of a forced interest in my studies and pursuits.” Opportunities such as 
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these abounded in the West and helped motivate college men to see it as a place for them 


to build their reputations and careers.|”” 

Because of their importance California and the West needed to be bound closely 
with the eastern states. Without proper association with the rest of the Union some writers 
worried that the West might seek its own independent path. Harvard student William 
Burrage argued in 1856 that a railroad connecting California to the rest of the United States 
would guarantee the state’s loyalty. For this reason college men enthusiastically supported 
the building of the transcontinental railroad. Once the line was completed, Alexander 
Ingram from Dartmouth College declared, California would “be the diamond in the crown 
of jewels that would represent the United States, which will shed its lustre to beautify the 
whole, while the crown remains entire the diamond’s worth will not be its own, but will lend 
all to enhance the value of the crown, in which it is a single jewel.” The transcontinental 
railroad was also seen as a testament to Americans’ success in taming the frontier. Ingram 
described how “on the route mountains have to be crossed, rivers and ravines to be bridged, 
and other obstacles to be met.” These challenges were “sufficient perhaps to awe into 
inactivity the timid” but “real men” would be spurred “to greater exertion.” He praised the 
“energy of a free and earnest people, buoyed up by hope and urged on by ambition,” saying 
that they would “assail the imposing front of hostile nature, and conquer her last stronghold 
of opposition to American grandeur.”"”' 

New England college students embraced a northern free soil and free labor approach 


when discussing the future of the West. In discussing free soil, however, there could be no 
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avoiding the topic of slavery, which, some argued was degrading to the master and an 


embarrassment to the United States. In the summer of 1861, when slavery was in open 
conflict with free labor, Harvard student Stephen G. Emerson condemned slaveholders — 
whose hands were “free from the contamination of labor” — for believing “that work is 
dishonorable.” There was “little nobility,” Emerson commented, in the “opinion that labor 
is degrading” particularly “in a world where there are so many hard tasks to be done... and 
where man has been placed to eatn his bread by the sweat of his brow.”'” 

In contrast to slavery, free labor was an important right for free people. According 
to Bowdoin student Joseph Wingate, a man’s work needed to be adequately compensated 
with “just reward.” In instances where the laborer worked “for others[] good, not his own; 
the wealth which he produces is not for himself” and the worker saw “the fruit of his toil 
bestowed upon the idle.” Wingate demanded that governments stand up for workers, 
guarantee them good wages, protect their hard work, and end the degrading practice of 
slavery. “The time is approaching,” he noted, “when the world shall acknowledge the social 
equality of man; when labor, no longer degraded by slavery, shall be a blessing rather than a 
curse.” No matter where it was found, slavery endangered free labor and prevented equality. 
Like most free labor and free soil advocates, therefore, Wingate too was championing the 
cause in the name of white workers.'” 

College men combined free soil ideology with a belief in commerce and trade. They 
envisioned the United States as not only a nation of free laborers, producing goods for the 


world’s markets but also a center for trade and prosperity. By the nineteenth century, 
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commerce, besides being a pillar of civilization, was supposedly a guardian of the peace. 


Nations, Harvard student Thomas Emerson of the class of 1856 explained, now realized that 
wars were “no longer considered necessary to protect the interests of Industry” for there was 
“a natural antagonism between them.” “The relations of modern Industry are so 
complicated, the amount of capital invested in industrial pursuits is so vast,” he claimed, 
“that the effect of a war at the present time is felt in every part of the civilized world.” Thus, 
commerce and war could “never thrive together.” A hypothetical war between the United 
States and Great Britain would result in the “suspension of Industrial operations.” The 
“magnitude of this alone,” he offered, was “enough to make us doubt whether even the 
most belligerent administrations can again involve these two countries in war.” With the 
spread of civilization and of commerce, therefore, war between trading and equal nations 
was quickly becoming a relic of the past.'” In their idealistic dreams, college men thus 
thought that the United States might also contribute to world peace. 

By promoting commerce and supporting its merchant classes, these students claimed 
that the United States was leading the world in peaceful means of progress. Harvard student 
Julius Hood noted that the American merchant held a “prominent position, which our 
republican ideas and institutions have given him in the constitution of society.” In the past, 
nations had “depended almost exclusively for their power and resources on foreign 
conquest, and hence the merchants .. . became an unimportant class, subordinate to the 
warriors, who engaged in the hostile and illegitimate seizure of the land, goods and cattle.” 
The United States, however, depended “in a great measure, for their importance abroad and 
prosperity at home, on commercial enterprise and hence, as a necessary consequence their 
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merchants must hold a position of influence and importance.” In contrast to other 


nations, American merchants had filled a dignified position, “as high as that occupied by any 
other class,” and exerted ““a most powerful social influence, forming, in a great measure, the 
character of the people and directing the current of public sentiment and of public taste in 
whatever channels they may choose.”"” 

College students singing the praises of the West and California as sites of commerce 
and peace conveniently ignored the fact that those lands had been won by military force. By 
the 1850s, most college men rejected the use of force as a way to spread America’s influence, 
fearful that new acquisitions, whether in Cuba, Central America, or Canada, would disrupt 
the balance of slave and free states. Contending that maintaining peaceful relations was 
more important, New England students preferred that America spread her influence by 
example. In 1853, Isaac Parker, a student at Dartmouth, rejected the idea of welcoming an 
independent Canada into the Union, citing sectional tension. To increase the “political 
influence of either the North or South by farther additions,” Parker argued, “would kindle 
flames of discord and create a tempest of party strife, such as no lover of the union could 
contemplate without the deepest concern.” In 1854 Wesleyan student C. B. Ford 
condemned those who advocated the conquest of Cuba, Mexico, Canada, and South 
America. In all this, he warned, “we see only an exhibition of the same spirit as nations... 
like our own were great and powerful; and whose downfall can be traced to national pride 


and love of conquest.’”"”° 
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America would be better served, opponents of conquest wrote, by inspiring other 


nations in their search for liberty. Indeed some students noted that the nation’s ideological 
principles were important enough to revolutionize the world. America’s contribution to the 
progress of human civilization rivaled only the Reformation according to Harvard student 
Robert Paine. Whereas the Protestant Reformation was an assertion of “man’s right to 
freedom of thought” and a rousing call of “the powers of intellect which had slumbered for 
14 centuries,” the American Revolution “caused a different kind of progress” that 
“awakened the affections of the human heart, the sympathy of man in the welfare of his 
fellow.” From its “eloquent & sublime” language, the Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed that freedom and equality and these principles inspired “a sympathy of man for 
man” along with “a spirit of sympathy.” Because of the Revolution, men everywhere had 
“gained a new importance & discovered the true dignity of his nature” whereas governments 
no longer served “a single ruler” but promoted the happiness and provided for “the welfare 
& security of the people.”"”” 

College writers offered a vision of the United States as a nation that inspired others 
by its superior government and society. Knowing that their flag could not spread to all 
corners of the globe, these men were content that America’s “destiny” would yet bring other 
nations to their side. This, in essence, was the full vision of their “manifest destiny” for it 
struck beyond geographical bounds and entered the realm of the metaphysical. In the words 
of Dartmouth student Theodore French, Americans “would not like the followers of 


Mahomet with the sword compel the nations to be free even as we are free.” America’s 


“moral force” could be “found in the example of a great and growing nation: free in religion 
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without infidelity; and free in the state without anarchy.” “We,” French told his 


audience, “present to the nations the strange spectacle of a stable government founded on 
the intelligence and education of the people.” In the United States, knowledge was not “a 
holy fire entrusted alone to a privileged priesthood, and which if disseminated would lay the 
social fabric in ashes and ruins.” Americans, leading by example, would change the world 
without resorting to the sword.'” 

America’s success was supposed to usher in a new era of blossoming democratic 
governments worldwide. The American Revolution, wrote Harvard student David Kimball 
in 1856, “taught monarchs that there was a limit beyond which even the mightiest despots 
may not pass, that weakness becomes strength when its cause is just.” The Americans had 
given “the oppressed of the world an example by which they can obtain a release from their 
sufferings” and had taught men “to think, to speak, to act for himself.” “Every struggle of 
the persecuted against the persecutor,” wrote Kimball, “every privilege, social, political, or 
religious that has been wrested from tyrants and from oligarchy, every step forward in 
human progress was heralded by the American Revolution.” Frederick Dodge, a student at 
Dartmouth, echoed the sentiments and warned that oppressive regimes now had to be 
cateful if they were to survive. Oppress a people, he warned, and “Boston Harbor is black 
with unexpected tea; the oldest thrones in Europe are toppled down; kings surrender their 
dearest prerogatives to the people.” The true progression of history was that “every 
government must be Democratic.” Compared to warmongering kings of the past, Robert 


Paine noted, Americans desired “no magnificent castle . . . to record victories which laid a 
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country desolate.” “The plain shaft of Bunker hill,” Paine wrote, “calls to mind only the 


firm patriotism of our fathers, & their stern devotion to the cause of freedom.” 

When searching for evidence of their nation’s influence, college men gazed 
northward to Canada. Isaac Parker thought that the “history and condition of the British 
Colonies in North America” rendered it “probable that they will, at some time, follow the 
example of the Old Thirteen and sever the ties that bind them to the mother country.” He 
claimed that Canada, for the past fifty years had been “steadily progressing towards 
independence” and predicted that Canadians, seeing American “freedom and prosperity” 
would not allow “English nobles to occupy among them the stations of the highest honor” 
for long and would “demand independence and a government based on equal rights.” He 
hoped that, when the demand was made, the British would “follow her true interests and the 
dictates of humanity and not again pollute the soil of America with the blood of subjects 
desiring to be free.” As for the Canadians, he hoped that they might “soon take their stand 
among the powerful nations of the world and form one of a glorious constellation of 
republics which shall occupy the Jength, and the breadth of the American Continent.”"”’ 

If and when Canadian independence did come, Dartmouth student Thomas W. 
Ritchie hoped that they would follow the American example. Having resolved religious and 
ethnic tensions within its own borders, Canada would see its French and English inhabitants 
“fused” while the “broad bosom of the St. Lawrence will bear the ships of every nation.” At 


peace with both Great Britain and the United States, Canada would “have an enriching 


commerce with both .. . looking back to rich memories in the past & forward to bright 
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prospects for the future.” “Who can say,” Ritchie challenged his audience, “that British 


America, equally removed from tyranny and anarchy — uncutsed by slavery or by a liberty 
too nearly bordering on license, will not present almost the only example of a free & 
moderate government?” 

In qadiden to Canada, Australia also received attention from the college men who 
saw almost all English colonies as potential sister republics. Harvard’s Herbert Sleeper 
thought that it might be “one of the richest colonies of Great Britain” only if it was “rightly 
governed by its Mother country.” Ifthe British, however, ruled with an “oppressive and 
selfish policy .. . it will find that people following the glorious example of America, throwing 
off the yoke of oppression, and establishing another prosperous, happy republic.”" 

America’s influence and example bespoke of a greater development in human 
history. As Wesleyan student J. P. Durbin observed in 1853, economic and social 
opportunities had risen for ordinary people and not just for “a favorite few.” The “portals” 
were “gradually opening” and the day was not “far distant when every man shall have an 
open field for his genius and abilities.” In spreading freedom, man was fulfilling God’s will. 
As the “artificial barriers which have restrained and cramped the minds of men” were 
“breaking down,” humanity was also “asserting ¢ts divine right to liberty of thought and 
action.” The increase in educational opportunities helped to spread knowledge. Lyceums 


and other such public institutions allowed for the diffusion of education “for the multitude 


of men.” Technological advancements in engraving and publishing also allowed art, once 
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reserved for only the noble classes, to spread to the masses. In this manner, culture 


through art could also spread to “humble dwellings” and enlighten people from all classes.'® 
From its ideological headwaters in Enlightenment-era Europe, the American republic 
stretched to a potentially prosperous future. Many writers were optimistic about America’s 
future and used their orations as opportunities to express their belief in the nation’s 
continued growth. “What will be the condition of this country in power and territory two or 
three centuries hence,” wrote William Burrage, “is a question which we often ask of our 
imagination.” His glorious vision was one of “a mighty republic extending over the whole 
North American, if not over the whole Western, continent, and holding moral sway over the 
whole world.” This “fond dream of almost universal empire” he noted, was ae “not 
peculiar, as some may think, to the more ardent class of our countrymen — to that class 
called for distinction’s sake Young America.” Burrage claimed that there was “scarcely one 
who does not cherish in some degree the idea of a future American empire immense in 
territory, as well as in political and moral influence.”” There were those who were so certain 
of this future that they referred to it as “our manifest destiny.” That notion, Burrage wrote, 
was based on “the general idea that this country as the first representative of true republican 
ptinciples is to serve as a nucleus around which other republics on this continent will cluster 


as they may be successively formed.”"™ 
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THREATS TO THE UNION 


Although they presented an optimistic vision of their nation’s progress, college 
students were not naive enough to think that their Union would easily prevail in a world of 
many dangers. Thus far, this chapter has considered what students believed was the 
trajectory of history and where they envisioned the nation going. The following pages will 
explore what they considered to be threats to that well-ordered world of progress and 
freedom triumphant. Some students warned of these dangers in their orations and essays 
but others reacted to events in their every day lives, noting how they threatened the Union 
and all it represented. When they pointed out dangers to social stability, they were noting 
how American society was being diverted from its intended path. In articulating their vision 
of nationalism, New England students, like others, focused on unifying qualities and glossed 
over potentially controversial subjects. At the same time, they condemned people whom 
they considered to be social agitators. These individuals, whether southerners who wanted 
to spread slavery or northern reformers such as abolitionists, were stirring up sectional 
hatred and thus threatening peaceful relations in the Union. Although they rejected the 
more radical elements of northern society, the students themselves continued to advocate a 
free soil position and criticize slavery. 

Because the stakes for the Union’s success were so high, any threat to it was viewed 
as potentially catastrophic. Thanks to its distance from major foreign powers, dangers to the 
success of the Union arose mostly from internal issues, particularly those of a sectional 
nature. Envisioning an ever-strengthening America in 1846, Zebina Dean from Wesleyan 
University promised that these principles were “destined to live and spread” for “once 
enthroned in the hearts of an intelligent people, no power on earth can overthrow them.” It 


was possible, however, that “the bloody trajectory of the French Revolution” might be 
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enacted “anew in the land of the Pilgrims” and that “the tie which unites us” could be 


snapped “asunder by the violence of faction, and the Constitution should be crushed by the 
iron tread of Civil War.” Americans, therefore, needed to be weary of any threats of 
revolution and social agitation. 

For New Englanders one clear threat to social harmony was the sectionalism 
engendered by pro-slavery advocates. Charles Gregory, a Harvard student, calculated that 
there would be three hundred million Americans by the turn of the twentieth century. This 
was an exciting prospect because the world had “never seen the splendid spectacle of a 
hundred millions of free people united into a democratic republic.” If Americans were not 
careful, however, “the world will never see it.” Gregory urged caution because there “exists 
one cause of alarm; one institution yet remains which renders us obnoxious to keen reproach 
and the charge of inconsistency.” That threat was slavery and Gregory trusted that “the 
moral conflict which has commenced, and the gentle but powerful influence of Christianity 
will render the institutions .. . obsolete before the opening of the twentieth century.” 
Gregory did not call for an immediate overthrow of the system but hoped that good morals 
and gradual change would eradicate it from the United States. William Potter, a student at 
Harvard’s Law School, likewise hoped that the problem of slavery “a blot upon the 
escutcheon of some of our states” would be ended given time and “the farther development 
of public opinion.” Although he thought slavery was an embarrassment for the United 


States, Potter denied that it was the fault of the American people themselves. The 
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Constitution, he maintained, “makes no man a slave” and blamed the institution’s 
existence on “the force of circumstances in the associated states ... before our union as a 
Nation.”"*° 

New England college students, well versed in the laws of the land, accepted the fact 
that the United States was a slaveholding country and that the Constitution protected 
southerners’ rights to their property in human beings. The students did see the institution as 
a stain on the reputation of the United States and hoped that it would become extinct on its 
own. William Potter noted that slavery could “be deplored, but not now remedied.” Until a 
solution could be devised, he feared that the topic would “distract our nation.” “I am 
opposed to the extension of slavery,” he explained, “because I do not wish to see another 
foot of soil, cursed by an institution, which now cripples the national progress of so many 
states.” “Because I revere the Constitution,” he continued, “I would protect it, by every 
available means, where by the Providence of God it at present exists.” Accepting slavery 
where it was, however, did not preclude barring it from where it presently was not. Potter 
believed “that we can constitutionally prevent its extension.” That was the political solution 
but he also prayed, “God grant that this great mystery of Slavery, with all its dangers 
shadowy & real, with all its wrongs to the humanity of our present age, and all the burdens, 
which it will bring upon a future posterity, may be, in his good Providence safely removed, 
without interference from the North.” Only when this was accomplished, “when no slave 


shall breathe the air of our free land, then shall we truly live a happy, free and united 


99187 


people. 
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It was necessary, college-educated men argued, for northerners to stand firm 


against the spread of slavery. In an 1856 address, Theodore Winthrop praised the young 
nation’s “composite people.” They might yet, “attain to the most varied splendor of success 
in all pursuits that can make its future rich, refined, noble, and happy.” “But,” he warned, 
“Jet us not forget that our march must be sustained by a hearty devotion to the true 
principles of freedom.” Failing in either “public or private duty” by cleaving “to any 
national wrong” would result in the failure of “this great experiment of mankind.” Although 
these young New Englanders did not necessarily wish to see slavery immediately destroyed, 
they hoped that it would become extinct. In order to eventually rid the nation of slavery, 
they needed to prevent it from spreading into the West and some of them declared their 
determination to do just that.” 

Getting tid of slavery would not be a simple matter. College men acknowledged this 
and worried about where freed blacks would go, knowing that they could not remain in the 
South afterwards. Nor did they want to see blacks move into the West. Such men thought 
that southerners should be trusted to deal with their problems without outside interference. 
Henry Lyman Patten of the Harvard class of 1858, for example, served as a tutor in Georgia 
after his graduation. During his stay, he came to the realization that slavery was a “necessary 
evil” and cited the “insurmountable difficulties at present” for its removal. Although he 
acknowledged the injustice of the system, he could not provide a suitable solution. In such 


instances, it was best to let the problem unravel itself.’ 
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By advocating societal changes that were too swift and unnatural, northern 


reformers threatened to start revolutions and destabilize the nation. Students accused 
reform movements and radical reformers of being too impatient for change. Edwin Grover 
of the Harvard class of 1857 admitted that progress was “undoubtedly the true condition of 
a healthy state of society” but noted that it was “also equally true, that the tendency of men 
is to outrun progress itself, and to leap higher than the necessities of circumstances require 
or their proprieties admit.” Unless they were “checked by some restraining and regulating 
influence,” Grover cautioned, “agitators and reformers will defeat their own ends by 
outdoing their tasks.””'”° 

Radical reformers were challenging the natural development of affairs when they 
campaigned for their respective causes and threatened to destabilize the nation in the 
process. In 1851 George Clary, a student from Dartmouth described reformers as 
“Impulsive in their nature” and “impatient of the slow moving wheels of society.” Such 
individuals were “strangers to that cautious, conservative spirit which renders men loth to 
relinquish the old & well trodden paths” and instead ventured “upon the doubtful fields of 
experiment.” Clary pointed to the “whole armies of independent reformers” that had come 
into existence in the past few centuries, “with religious toleration, right of suffrage, trial by 
Jury, Emancipation, chartism, socialism, congress of nations emblazoned on their shields.” 
Although nineteenth-century citizens were “in large measure indebted” to some reformers 
“for whatever we are now accustomed to value as most contributing to our happiness & 


prosperity,” Clary warned that some times, “so fervent the zeal of these reformers, as to 


effect no result but revolution & counter revolution threatening to leave society at last 
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dissolved into its natural & barbaric elements.” A year later fellow Dartmouth student 


Osgood Johnson, arguing that revolutionary change actually came gradually, condemned 
“reformers of the present day.” “Time,” he declared, “is requisite to alter the whole tone of 
Society.” Therefore, the “roaring of fanatics & crazy women has not relieved the condition 
of the slave” and had, in fact, strengthened slavery. The problem was that revolutions could 
not “advance farther than the intelligence of the people” and the reformers were merely 
appealing to “the eink passions of the multitude — not their sober & better feelings.”””’ 
Some students specifically condemned race reformers and warned against elevating 
blacks to an equal footing with whites, echoing the racial distinctions about the ethnic 
makeup of the republic. According to Osgood Johnson, nature did not “work mighty 
changes in a day” nor did the child reach “full development in an hour.” Although physical 
changes could be made to individuals, their inner capabilities could not be altered except 
with adequate time for development. “If today every slave at [the] South,” he wrote, “were 
set free, there would be undeniably no more real liberty than before.” Though the “external 
form of Society would bé changed,” the “mass of slaves would be the same in internal 
character as now” because it would “take years to effect those changes necessary to advance 
them [the enslaved] in liberty.” Johnson accused philanthropists and reformers of trying “to 
accomplish at once what cannot be done in a generation.”"”” 
Other reform movements of the mid-nineteenth century also received college 


students’ rebuke. Harvard student Wilder Dwight maintained that reform movements were 


based on “an acrid and bitter philanthropy, which, despairing perhaps of improving itself, 
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consecrates its untiring energies to the improvement of everything about it.” His 


objection to the women’s rights movement, he argued, was not because he believed men to 
be better than women in all affairs. “It is manifestly absurd,” he wrote, “that man should 
ever equal woman in gentleness, refinement, affection or curiosity, or that woman should 
equal man in strength, wisdom, manliness or sternness.” Far from having no power, women 
had “gentleness, refinement, and affection,” which bound her to men and influenced “him 
more powerfully than could any other qualities.” If the two, he noted, assisted each other 
“both may make great improvement, but let neither attempt to occupy the other’s place. 
“Woman,” he concluded “is not to improve her condition by changing her sphere, but to 
employ all the aids which can support her as a wife, sister and mother; for here her influence 
is unbounded enough to satisfy the highest ambition.” Giving women new rights and roles, 
Dwight implied, would remove them from their proper sphere and cause social confusion.’” 
Harvard Law student William Potter had an equally low opinion of race reformers. 
Attending a ceremony featuring famed abolitionists Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison, Potter admitted to being impressed with Phillips’s style. “He is,” Potter wrote in 
his journal, “a scholar in every sense of the word, and were his oratorical talents offered 
wider sweep, and devoted to nobler, more patriotic, and more practical themes, he would 
stand first on the list of American orators, and there is much question whether he does not 
even now.” Unfortunately, Phillips’s “splendid talents are used only to revile his country, to 
overturn and trample under foot the religion of the gospel, and to destroy the present well 


otdered relation of woman to man.” For his powerful oratorical skills and radical ideas, 
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Potter pronounced Phillips, a “dangerous man, dangerous because brilliant, captivating 


and bold.” In contrast to Phillips, Potter had little positive to say about Garrison. He was, 
“a smooth, oily looking, bald headed fanatic with nothing attractive in his manner or in the 
substance of his remarks, and decidedly lacking in gentlemanly politeness.” 

Potter elaborated on Garrison’s threat to social peace in his following entry after 
attending a women’s rights convention in Boston. In his speech, Garrison had declared, “I 
hate this accursed Union.” Potter was stunned by the reaction of the crowd, which “hardly 
hissed” the speaker for such a radical statement. The convention itself drew up a 
resolution, which “denounced the Constitution as a compact with the devil, and an agent 
with hell.” The patriotic young student was outraged by the proceedings. “Gracious 
Heaven,” he commented, “can it be that men born in America, and fostered under the 
influence of our own institutions, can hold such sentiments as these[r]” If die abolitionists 
were given power and “the courage to carry out what they profess,” he predicted, “the 
horrors of the French Revolution would be re-enacted on our own firesides, and around our 
own family altars.” Where, Potter wondered, “does this sentiment have its rise[?] Is it the 
full development of a New England education, has it been imbibed from the writings of 
French philosophers, ot is it like the origin of Evil, involved in an obscurity which cannot be 
fathomed?” Potter acknowledged “that around our modern Athens, there are advocates of . 
. a teligion of hate, of a government which would be worse than anarchy itself, and of a 
society, which would be destitute of everything which renders society dear.’ He could only 
“Thank God, the followers of such leaders are few.” The presence of such social agitators 


was “one of the evils of a Republic like our own, which follows from its very form and 
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constitution that even Treason may be preached, so long as such preaching results in no 
overt acts.”"”° 

The ultimate danger to the Union and all it represented, however, was secession 
because it threatened to disrupt the continuous development of American liberty. Writing in 
1855, Dartmouth student David Quigg expressed his concern about disunion. In his 
commencement address he noted “it was most noble & glorious for the founders of this 
republic to obtain & transmit to us this precious inheritance — a free country.” It was, 
therefore, “equally illustrious and praiseworthy to maintain & guard” the Union “as it was 
bequeathed to us, but most base & shameful if we prove incapable to discharge the duties 
necessary to fulfill this trust.” Speaking to his audience of contemporary ites — perhaps 
the violence in the Kansas territory — Quigg noted “in these times of our country, there must 
inevitably spring up in every American soul a thousand emotions — mingled of joy, hope & 
fear.” “Anarchy & civil war, that destroyed the ancient republics & which is the destruction 
of all nations without God & conscience,” he said might yet reach American shores. 
“Indeed,” he continued, “there has been going for the past few years in this land so boastful 
of peace & happiness[,] a civil warfare, more odious & more deprecated than any other 
history has yet recorded.” This state of affairs threatened “to destroy, the fairest structure of 
government, that human prudence & human foresight ever reared.” “The consequences of 
disunion,” he concluded, “we will not attempt to describe” for “no human pen could 


196 
enumerate them.” 
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College Democrats, College Republicans 


Students on nineteenth-century college campuses were passionate about political 
campaigns and issues. Many of their parents were prominent members of society and some 
were politicians themselves. While influenced by their parents’ ideologies, the young men 
also formed their own opinions about politics. In college, they found many like-minded 
individuals who shared political beliefs. College societies allowed for debates and organizing 
during election seasons. Such contests sometimes became heated affairs. Although they 
desired peaceful relations with the South, many were influenced by their historical 
interpretations of United States history, believing that slavery needed to be barred from the 
West so that free labor might thrive. Students’ beliefs about how the nation ought to 
progress informed their political affiliations. While they were still a viable party, the Whigs 
received a considerable amount of support from college students. Whig ideologies lived on 
after the party itself ceased to exist as students went on to support the Republicans. 

New England students’ ideas conformed to many tenets of the “political culture” of 
the Whig, Free Soil, and Republican Parties. Like the Whigs, they believed in the 
progression of history and supported internal improvement projects, particularly the building 
of the transcontinental railroad. And while some students shared the Whig belief in order 


and feared that a “rapid settlement of the western lands [had] already placed enough strain 
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upon the corporate Union,” after the land had been acquired they were determined to 


see that it was protected from slavery.’”” 

The death of the Whig Party led to some confusion among college students who 
were unsure of which party to support. Some continued to believe in free soil for free white 
men and joined the Republicans. In 1859, William Potter who once described himself as 
having “old Whig” principles, admitted to being “satisfied, that the Republican or People’s 
Party, as it at present exists in my own state, is right; that its principles are grounded in a just 
& liberal interpretation of our Constitution, and are hallowed by a love for true humanity.”"”* 
Other college men were longtime Democrats who wanted to support a party that was 
national in scope, as opposed to the Republicans, which they correctly saw as a sectional 
one. By 1860, however, peaceful relations could not be contained within the political 
framework that the men had grown up with. Southern radicals split the Democratic ticket 
and rendered it a sectional party. The move, aside from challenging the old party structure, 
was also a sign of belligerence on the part of southerners. By then, the moderate Abraham 
Lincoln and the Republican ticket, promising both to leave slavery alone and prevent its 
spread into the West was palatable for many of the men considered here. 

The three presidential elections between 1852 and 1860 offered exciting 
opportunities for engaged college men to discuss the issues and support their candidates. 
Important issues concerning the extension of slavery intensified the already vibrant political 
tone of campuses. In June 1852, for example, Dartmouth student Edwin Thomas recounted 


dramatic scenes from Hanover. Referring to the Democrat and Whig nominees for 
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president, he told his parents, “there is little thought of or talked about except politics. 


[Franklin] Pierce and [Winfield] Scot{t] furnish almost the entire subject of conversation.” 
When jubilant Whigs, celebrating Scott’s nomination, asked the cadets at neighboring 
Norwich Academy to fire a salute, the soldiers “formed a procession to march to a small 
eminence north of the college, where the salute was to be fired, with two six pound pieces.” 
Just as they were about to commence, however, “the bell began to toll, as for a funeral 
procession.” This tolling distracted the Whigs for almost an hour. They eventually had to 
cut the rope to the bell and seal the belfry so that the culprits, college Democrats, could not 
further interrupt the proceedings. Freed from the disturbance, the cadets “fired 44 guns 
which is thought by some to indicate the number of electoral votes which they expect at the 
Nov. election.” 

Later that day, the college Democrats rallied in the chapel and “listened to about a 
dozen quite spirited speeches, and then adjourned having given nine hearty cheers for Pierce 
and King [their party’s nominees].” Despite this display of force Thomas acknowledged the 
presence of “a large majority of whigs [sic] in the college.” A Democrat “finds a hard time 
unless he is posted up and can show the documents to maintain his principles.” He thus 
asked his parents to forward “any speeches sent you last winter relating to internal 
improvements or any other part of the democratic platform” and declared his intent “to look 
into political matters some until election as I do not care to be run over by the whigs [sic].” 
The political discourse was equally animated at Bowdoin College, the alma mater of 
Democratic candidate Franklin Pierce. Joseph Emerson Smith, a student and secretary of 


the pro-Democratic “Granite Club” reported to his father “Politics never runs higher here 
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than they do this campaign; every student in college thinks it his duty to rave about some 


of the great principles of party.” The rival Whigs, however, “find it rather hard to do so, 
they having no principles.” The pro-Whig “Scott & Graham’ club,” Smith continued, was 
“stronger in numbers, but far inferior in ability,” while the Democratic meetings, although 
“more thinly attended,” were “characterized by much more unanimity, and much better 
speeches. The Whigs have about 3 to our 2 but two of their men aren’t worth one of 
ours.”? 

The contests became even more heated and animated four years later. By 1856, 
many college men were angered by southerners’ attempts to spread slavery into the West and 
supported the free soil message of the Republican Party. The Kansas-Nebraska Act had 
repealed the Compromise of 1820 and threatened to allow slavery to flood into the western 
territories. This outcome would challenge the New Englanders’ eodespaeas about the 
future of the United States. At the same time, some men temained skeptical about the newly 
formed Republican Party, fearing that it was dominated by radicals who would inflame the 
South. When Bowdoin student John Marshall Brown declared his support for Fremont one 
correspondent labeled him a “Black Republican,” a derogatory term meant to tie the new 
party with the radical abolitionist movement and discredit its legitimacy.” 

Although many of them had anti-slavery sentiments, college men wanted to maintain 
social peace and attain their goals through persuasion and negotiation. They feared that the 
Republicans would be too provocative in their tactics. Writing in his diary Bowdoin student 
Galen Clapp Moses noted that the issue of slavery was supposed to have been settled by the 
Compromise of 1850. However, due to “the fanatic and disorganizing efforts of the free soil 
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party the agitation was again renewed in all its fury upon the proposition about 1 year 


ago to organize the territories of Kanzas and Nebrasca.” Despite his disapproval of their 
tactics, he agreed that “No true lover of his country desires that Kanzas should be a Slave 
state,””7"? 

Another key moment came when violence broke out on the floor of the U.S. Senate. 
After hearing the news of Senator Charles Sumner’s “maltreatment” at the hands of 
southern congressman Preston Brooks, Dartmouth student Daniel Wild wondered why 
northern politicians’ constantly backed down in the face of southern aggression, asking 
“How long w#// northern blood creep in the veins of the sons of the Pilgrims?” The caning 
of Sumner was seen an example of southern aggression and an insult to northerners 
everywhere. Students who had believed in the civility of southern gentlemen were stunned. 

Ultimately, the 1856 election was important because, to many voters, it represented a 
fight between slavery and freedom. “American politics form a theme of great interest to 
almost every one in this country, especially to the young men, who are peculiarly enthusiastic 
either on one side or the other, but especially on the side of Fremont,” Yale graduate 
William Wheeler wrote. He himself was partaking in “the general rage,” declaring, 
“Whatever a young and feeble voice and a weak influence can do shall be given to the cause 
of the Republican party. Hurrah for Freedom and Fremont!” He asked his correspondent 
in England what the impression was of American politics and how Englishmen were 
reacting to the news of Sen. Sumner’s caning. Displaying his anxiety about the outcome of 


the election, he added, “I am too sensitive and passionate and nervous ever to become a 
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politician or a w7re-puller, but so long as I have a voice to raise and a vote to cast, the one 


shall be raised and the other cast in behalf of intelligence and Freedom.” 

As they followed the campaign, some college men demonstrated a level of 
sophistication in predicting the outcome. Bowdoin senior Rowland B. Howard told a 
relative that Millard Fillmore’s nomination on the American (Know Nothing) Party ticket 
was “the most injurious” to the Republicans because it would divide anti-slavery men and 
give the Democrats an easy victory. Know Nothingism, Howard declared, was simply “Lt. 
[Light] Whig-ism with the support of Mr. Fiillmore].” The third party ticket would “leave 
our Republican party rather radical & the impracticables like Hale, Wade, Giddings, Wilson, 
Willey & Peck and other hot-head will get the control.” As the election neared, Howard was 
resigned to defeat. “I suppose Mr. Pierce is the first President of U. S. whom you have 
seen,” he wrote in a letter to his younger ere adding “May you live to see many 
greater & better ones.” Commenting upon the state of the 1856 contest, he was “wholly 
despaired” to see signs of a Republican defeat emerging from elections in Pennsylvania and 
Indiana. Howard acknowledged that the Republicans were a sectional and northern party. 
Still, without a united North to contest the Democrats, there could be no victory. Viewing 
the split between the Republicans and Know Nothings as a temporary setback, he wrote, “T 
think we must wait four years longer for the Na#ona/ triumph of Republican principles.” 
However, Howard thought that the nation could “afford to wait 4 years for political power 


better than they the Pro-Slavery Party can,” predicting, “There w7//be a North four years 


° . 2 
hence if there is none now.” 
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In some instances, as on the campus of Dartmouth College, national politics 


became entangled with local and institutional issues. In the case of the 1856 election, anti- 
slavery students reacted angrily to their college president’s pro-slavery sentiments. Nathan 
Lord, who had been president of the college since 1828, was once an anti-slavery man. 
Around the time of the Mexican War, however, he had a religious epiphany and realized that 
his anti-slavery stance was untenable. In 1854 and 1855, widely distributed publications 
spread what was already local knowledge: Nathan Lord had become pro-slavery. Lord 
publically stated that he believed slavery to be “a divine institution” sanctioned by God. 
These comments drew heated criticism from abolitionists and anti-slavery men. Dartmouth 
student Reuben D. Mussey told his mother that Lord’s comments were “pretty much 
condemned here in New England.” “Persons here are rather slow to admit the ‘divine right’ 
of slavery and are apt to side with Garrisonites rather than Southern Slaveholders,” he 
explained. As if to emphasize the abolitionist strength in the region, Mussey also reported 
that a runaway “on his way to Canada” had recently “passed through here and was aided and 
abetted by some who had not duly before their eyes the fear of the Fugitive Slave Law.” 
In the period leading up to the election of 1856, Dartmouth students openly 
condemned their president, mocking his beliefs. Since slavery had become a major issue of 
debate in the aftermath of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, students could not accept that their 
institutional leader stood on the side of the slaveholders. In 1855, the Dartmouth CEstrus, a 
satirical student paper, published a picture of President Lord as a slave catcher and put the 


president’s family up for auction, copying the style of an advertisement for enslaved laborers. 
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In a corresponding editorial, the paper complained about the president’s position. So 


long as Lord’s “eulogies on slavery were confined to the College walls, we cared not a snap; 
for the antiquated old lectures were read to each succeeding class, only to occasion laughter 
and be sneered at for a week, till something a little more ridiculous was brought forward by 
him.” Ever since Lord’s views became widely known to the general public, however, parents 
were “beginning to hesitate about sending their hopeful young scions where their precarious 
intellects will be blasted and contaminated by such damnable doctrines as the Rev. Prex. 
seems bound to promulgate on the slavery question.” The paper claimed to represent the 
views of a vast majority of the students and begged the trustees to “give us a man, so that 
when away during vacation, with our friends, we need not feel ashamed of the President of 
Old Dartmouth.” As an added bonus, the paper quipped, within a week of leaving office, 
they would “guarantee a situation for him as overseer of a cotton plantation.”””” 

One year later the CEstrus pleaded with the trustees again to remove the college 
president. Lord, the paper complained, had recently been known to “hobble into the chapel 
... like some hypochondriac old granny,” and lament “over the ‘irregularities’ of students, 
for which he has mistaken the night horrors of his own guilty conscience.” Predictably, he 
reminded the students “of his advancing age; and then relating the thread-bare tale of his 
‘retiring early the previous evening, to get rest for the accumulating labors of the morrow, but 
could not sleep, for there was a sound of revelry by night.”” Indeed, the “revelry” that the 
ptesident claimed to hear was a political rally. How, the paper asked, could “Dartmouth 


College ... be made to suppress every noble and generous impulse of a manly nature” when 


“the whole country” was “alive in the cause of freedom of man”? The students would not 
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“withhold their voice in the general shout for 4berty; and refuse to sing at night even one 


song for ‘freeman and Fremont’—all out of mere slavish respect, bare sympathy fot a childish, 
supercilious, pro-s/avery old Fogy whom they, at the bottom of their hearts sate.” As for the 
Lord’s labors, for which he claimed he needed his rest, the paper declared them to be merely 
his attempts to get up “annually a more perfect and acceptable offering, and adding still 
another fagot to the bloody burning altar wheron he makes . . . his yearly sacrifice to the Baal 
of Southern Slavery.” In conclusion, the authors pleaded “in the name of God and humanity ... 
take off from among us the cold, case-hardened, green-eyed monster who now fills the 
Presidential chair, and give us in his stead a man, who resides somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the rest of mankind in thought, sentiment and in feeling.””** By criticizing 
Lord the students believed that they were fighting on a local level what was happening on 
the national stage: the domination of the pro-slavery agenda in politics. 

Defeat in 1856 merely stirred energetic young men’s desires for a Republican victory. 
Facing a split Democratic Party and a seemingly Gited Nosh in 1860, their hopes for 
political triumph ran high. At Bowdoin College, Sam Fessenden reported to his father, 
United States Senator William Pitt Fessenden, that interest in politics was increasing ahead of 
the Republican Party’s nominating convention in Chicago. The “contents of newspapers,” 
he noted, “are devoured with avidity.” He believed potential Democratic nominee Stephen 
A. Douglas’s “stock was ‘below par”’ and observed that Bowdoin Democrats were “rather 
mum on the subject.” Feeling optimistic about the contest, Fessenden continued, “I don’t 
see anything to prevent the success of Republican principles if a good man is put up, and we 


can only hope for such result, as the only thing which would tend to bring back our country 
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to the right course of things.” Hoping for a strong candidate who upheld northern free 


soil principles without wavering, Harvard graduate Charles Russell Lowell preferred 
Abraham Lincoln to New York Senator William H. Seward. The latter had given a speech, 
which signaled some weakness of his principles. Lincoln, on the other hand, was firm and 
“emphatic on the irrepressible conflict, without ior bui.” William Potter was pleased to 
learn of the Illinois hopeful’s success at the convention. He liked Lincoln because he was 
“Conservative” and referred to nominee as a “Good man.” After hearing of Lincoln’s 
nomination, Fessenden wrote that the college Republicans were organizing “a club for the 
campaign” and would “try to do something towards the cause.” “Any good campaign 
speeches,” he added, “will be joyfully received. I am a little behindhand as to politics, and 
want to be posted up.””” 

Presidential campaigns offered a practical opportunity for college students and 
graduates to express their ideas about the course of the nation. Based upon their reading of 
American history and hope that the West would be free of slavery, many came to the 
conclusion that, by 1860, the southern-dominated Democratic Party did not have the 
nation’s best interest at heart. How could it, when it allowed slavery into the West and 
threatened the free soil and open commerce society that northerners believed was the true 
path for the United States? In June 1860, William Potter reported a rumor that Stephen A. 
Douglas had resigned as the Democratic nominee. “It will be singular if the superior 
organization and discipline of Democracy still preserves it from dissolution,” he commented, 


continuing, “The Democratic Party has done its work and I believe is already virtually 
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defeated. Their political chicanery may still keep them in office, but the good sense and 


feeling of the people do not support them.” Potter wondered whether “love of office” 
would prompt Popular Sovereignty champions to “sacrifice principles.””"° 

Many college men viewed the election of 1860 as one of the most important events 
in their lives. The prospect of finally setting the nation back on the path that they 
envisioned in their writings was enticing. Some were also drawn in by the pageantry of 
Republican Party rallies. After attending a political meeting, William Potter remarked in his 
diary: “Some fifteen hundred ‘Wide Awakes’ in uniform, with transparencies, banners, 
torches &c were in the hall, & made a fine appearance.” Although drawn in by this martial 
spirit and clearly a supporter of the Republicans, Potter remained skeptical about the 
abolitionist influences on the party. One month later, he pronounced a “grand procession 
of Wide Awakes” around Boston Common to be a “splendid affair” but was put off by “a 
‘Wide Awake’ company consisting of one hundred & sixty nine negroes — Bah!’”?"! 

As election day neared, William Wheeler thought “Lincoln’s chances seem very fair 
just now” as “the Democracy is irreconcilably split.” Referring to the Democrats as “the 
devil’s ticket,” he prayed that God would “speed the right, which is his own cause, and give 
us honesty and justice in our next administration.” Another defeat would be “hard indeed to 


bear if after so nearly grasping the object of our efforts and desires, we should again fall back 
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into the darkness and barbarism of another pro-slavery government.” On election day, 


William Potter wrote expectantly in his diary, “Today I trust new government to be elected. 
We elect a President every four years, but it has not often been, that we have elected a new 
Government.” Implying that the revolving door of Democratic presidents constituted 
merely a change of chief executives rather than new directions for the country, Potter held 


high hopes for the new Republican administration.”” 


By 1860, all the talk of a unifying nationalism expanding through space and time had 
actually become part of the problem. Threatened slaveholders and southerners did not 
believe that they had a vested interest in the Union as conceived by northern writers and 
thinkers. Even as New England college students were bolstering their own national identity, 
they were advocating a vision of the Union that was insulting to southerners who rejected 
the New England and Puritan origin story of the republic’s founding. Despite the fact that 
the New England version of American history avoided comparing the North to the South 
and drew upon historical traditions reaching back into antiquity, southerners reacted with 
disdain to the implication that the authentic origin of the United States lay with the Puritans. 
Southerners did not appreciate the implication that their system of labor was incompatible 
with the general narrative of human progress. The Civil War, therefore, although a conflict 


over the future of the nation, was also one about conflicting historical narratives. 
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New England college students used their essays and addresses to build a unifying 


nationalism during the antebellum period. As products of a regional upbringing and 
adherents to the ideology of fee labor and free soil, they proposed new origin stories that 
were supposed to encompass divided elements, even the South. They emphasized liberty 
and freedom as the national themes, implicitly criticizing slavery and only explicitly calling 
for its immediate eradication. When federal troops claimed to be fighting for the Union, 
therefore, the meaning included elements of history, freedom, and the future of both the 
United States and the destiny of mankind. 

Given the blessings that providence had bestowed upon the United States, Harvard 
student Samuel C. Davis argued that it “should be the jealous care of all of us to see that 
they are not destroyed.”” He hoped that, despite their varieties and differences, people could 
“when the national welfare is at stake, come up together and heartily cooperate for one 
object.” Written and delivered in the middle of the Civil War, Davis’s oration reminded his 
audience of the great potential of the United States and urged them to fight for the survival 


of that ideal vision of a nation in space and time.”” 
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Chapter 3 


“Our Cause Is God's Cause”: Volunteering For the Union 

Down the coast bells were ringing as Charlestonians prepared to secede from the 
Union. Charles Henry Howard, a Bowdoin graduate, thought about the excitement in South 
Carolina and contrasted the scene with the serenity of the Maine evening. While Charleston 
was abuzz with activity, it was still and peaceful in the wilds of New England’s winter. 
“Tomorrow or pethaps this beautiful moonlight night,” he wrote from Bangor, “when the 
stars are shining so clear & bright out of their depth of blue as tho’ nothing unusual were 
transpiring below, South Carolina makes her exit from the Union.” Perhaps there was even 
something ominous and dark about the tranquility. Howard did not mean to “imply that our 
glorious ‘United States,’ as a government, is neat its end” but he did, as he looked out into 
the wintry landscape and unknown future, hope that “the president and General-in-Chief 
Winfield Scott” would “vindicate our federal rights.”""* Three days after Howard penned 
this letter South Carolina seceded. | 

This chapter presents the reaction that college-educated men had to the secession 
crisis, examines how both their ideas about proper character and nationalism fueled their 
desire to enlist in the Union cause, and considers the generational conflict that ensued after 
these men had made their intentions clear. The winter of secession produced uncertainty 
among college men who viewed South Carolina’s threats as a political ploy. Some even 
advocated allowing the errant state to go in peace, believing that it would eventually return to 
the Union after faltering as an independent entity. As they had been taught to do, these men 
looked to national leaders for a solution. They demanded strong and competent leaders who 
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would not back down in the face of secessionist threats. Once the Confederates fired on 


Sumter, however, northern opinion quickly united behind the federal government. An 
outpouring of patriotic claims about the importance of the Union sprang forth as young 
men jockeyed for positions in the armed forces.”” 

From the very beginning of the conflict, college~educated men saw the war as an 
opportunity to test their character. In explaining why they enlisted, they combined both 
their personal and national ideologies. The Union had to be maintained because it 
represented free government and the men had an obligation to defend it as society’s young 
leaders. Their beliefs about the responsibility of the most educated in society and their 
nationalism had been cultivated for years. The national emergency called it to the fore. At 
the same time that these men were preparing to fight for the Union, however, many of them 
encountered resistance from their parents who argued that these men’s class positions ought 
to prevent them from having to risk their lives. As the younger generation saw it, however, 


such beliefs were inconsistent with the dictates of proper character and patriotism. 


INDECISION 1860-1861 
The months between the election of Abraham Lincoln and the firing on Fort Sumter 


were filled with anxiety and uncertainty for northerners, college-educated and non-college- 
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educated alike. Uncertain about how best to respond to secession, college-educated 


tempered their anger and advocated a firm stance against the secessionists. Upon learning 
the results of the election of 1860, many New England college students and graduates 
rejoiced. George Clary wrote his sister Eliza that he could “live a month on the news of his 
election.” The festivities of a Republican victory, however, were not necessarily clouded by 
fears about how the South would react. Many observers doubted the secessionists’ 
intentions to actually follow through with their threats. William Potter observed a few weeks 
after the election of 1860 that the threat of disunion “does not seem to progress much.” 
College-educated New Englanders kept a wary eye on the slaveholding states and also 
wondered how iti new president would stand up to the South’s ultimatum. Rowland B. 
Howard, writing to his brother Oliver at West Point, reported that everyone was rejoicing 
“in the Election of Mr. Lincoln.” Despite the victory, Howard was still somewhat hesitant. 
If only he knew that Lincoln “had grace in his heart,” he would “have no fears for the Spirit 
& tone of his Administration.””"® 

Unable to predict how the South would react, college men anxiously waited for news 
through the cold winter weeks. William Wheeler noted that Republicans had “done the 
deed” in electing Lincoln but “the great question” about the South’s reaction would still 
have to be settled. “If the Southerners simply blow, and boast, and threaten for a while, and 
then acquiesce in the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln,” Wheeler wrote, “we shall have peace, 
which is a good thing enough in its way, and the material interests of commerce and 


manufactures will not be much deranged.” In the event that southerners made good their 
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promises to secede, however, there would be “misery and bloodshed for a while, and all 


the horrors of civil strife.” But conflict was not necessarily bad as it would “only hasten on 
the great result which must sooner or later be reached” about the fate of slavery. If the 
nation survived the conflict, it would “emerge from that chaos of fire and blood, fresh and 
free, its dross purged away, and its great sin expiated.””"” 

While waiting to see whether South Carolina would make good on its promise to 
secede, some college-educated men began to speculate that an absence from the Union 
would actually be beneficial for the Palmetto State. Oliver Howard, then an instructor at 
West Point, wished “that South Carolina will execute her threat & be able to go out of the 
Union.” He thought the separation might be a “good lesson to her people to stand alone for 
a few years.” Howard observed that five of the South Carolina cadets at West Point who 
were supposedly “filled with State patriotism” were actually “either completely deficient or 
stand a fair chance of being pronounced so at the next examination.” “It is,” he quipped, 
“very valorous of them to retire at this junction.” In regards to their home state, he thought, 
if it didn’t “hurt the Country more than the resignation of deficient Cadets hurts West Point, 
the rupture so much talked of will be a blessing, unless other states get crazy too & follow 
her suicidal policy.” Howard’s reference to the failing cadets suggested his low opinion he 
had of the secessionist argument. Rather than being “filled with State patriotism,” the men, 
and their state with them, were using claims of patriotism to excuse their failings. Ultimately, 
Howard predicted that secession would lead to terrible consequences for the slaveholding 


states. “The foolish state or States which ceaselessly create the disturbance,” he wrote, “will 
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suffer the most & lose in the very thing most desired i.e. ‘the extension of Slavery’ for 


they wont have anywhere to extend except perchance over the barren wilds of New 

Mexico.”?" 

Even as speculation and anxiety continued to grow with regards to South Carolina’s 
fate, strong Union sentiment was growing. At the end of November 1860, Rowland B. 
Howard reported that “Everybody here is strong in the faith that the Union must & will be 
preserved.” “If So. Carolina refuses to allow customs to be collected,” he declared, “She 
must be made to submit. Even at the cost of blood — as much as that is to be deplored.” 
The secession crisis had already convinced him to be “in favor of a Stronger Central 

_ Government.” A few weeks later, another Howard brother in Bangor, Charles, thought 
secession was “inevitable.” Whatever the threats to the government, he hoped that there 
would “be no sactifice of principle.”””” 

Moré than ever, young New Englanders hoped that men of principle would take the 
helm of leadership. They did not want someone who would concede to southern demands, 
as had too often been the case. Society’s young leaders demanded a principled national 
leader to meet the crisis. After hearing that Castle Pinckney in Charleston Harbor had fallen 
to secessionists “and that the Palmetto flag floats from the Post Office and Custom House,” 
William Potter exclaimed, “Alas my country!” If only, he prayed, “that a #an was in the 
Executive chair of thy Govnt, and not the weak, trembling Imbecile that now fills it.” Potter 
hoped that God would “impart patriotism, discretion, and nerve, to the Prest of the United 


992 


States, ‘And all others in authority.”’ A few days later, he was encouraged by signs that 
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Buchanan was finally standing up against the secessionists. At this point, Potter wished 


the chief executive would have “the decision & patriotism of President Jackson.” Charles 
Russell Lowell advised an acquaintance to “be in no hurry to plunge into trade. Cotton is 
unthroned, but Corn is not yet king, and meanwhile Chance rules.” He declared that, at 
present, the South was “a mere mob, and o man can tell whither a mob may tush.” Having 
no faith in President Buchanan, Lowell predicted that “whatsoever course is most to be 
avoided, that Mr. Buchanan will select. If war is possible J.B. will make it a sure thing.” 
Indeed the crisis seemed to demand such focus and action that the issue of slavery might 
have to be set aside. “Who cares now about the slavery question?” Lowell asked. 
“Secession, and the new Oligarchy built upon it” had “crowded it out.” The new 
administration had to concentrate all its efforts on solving the crisis. Slavery’s abolition did 
not seem like a pertinent topic so early in the national drama. “Lincoln,” he said, “must act 
soon, or forfeit his claim to our regard.””° 

As anxious Americans waited for the next chapter of the secession crisis to unfold, 
they rang in the new year with prayers and retrospection. On January 1, 1861, William 
Potter placed the American crisis into perspective, calling on earlier lessons about the 
importance of American civilization to the world’s progress. In the year that had passed, he 
wrote, China, which had been “hidden since the Creation’s Dawn from the rest of the 
world” was opened up “to civilization advanced and supported by the Christian Faith.” In 
Europe, “Garibaldi{,] The Washington of Italy, has redeemed most of that fair land from 


tyranny. Napoleon, great man as he is, has just perfected and promulgated a plan to 
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liberalize his own Government, and today is to inaugurate an act of the Russian Govr to 


liberate the millions of serfs in Russia.” These “rapid strides of advancement” had been 
exciting but such progress may have been stalled in “several states in our Republic.” Potter 
remained hopeful since he believed that there was “a controlling Providence, which thus far 
has conducted us onward in one continual advancement in national prosperity, and will not 
now desert us, just when we are reaching the summit of political greatness and happiness.” 
The interests of the human race, he declared, must go forward, “The world will not go 
backward at this day.” If there was to be bloodletting in America, it would rest on the 
shoulders of those “who are striving to break down our Govmt” who would have brought 
about “a civil contest without a parallel in history.” “Those who support our Govmt,” 
however, would “struggle against the traitors who attack it, with Law, Justice, the principles 
of Liberty, and a true humanity as allies, and God help the right.” A few days later, Potter 
ptayed “that the Evil of Civil War whose dark shadow now stalks through our beloved land, 
may be mercifully averted. Great God we beseech hear the prayers of this people.” He 
called upon the notion of America’s blessed revolutionary past, hoping that the Almighty 
would “Let not thy support given to the Fathers fail the children.”””! 

On the last day of 1860, with one state out of the Union and mote likely to follow, 
Oliver Howard felt alarmed by the deteriorating state of the republic. He expected “civil war 
before any settlement is had” and worried that such a conflict would be most devastating to 
the army as an institution. The men of the military had been “Associated together by 
education & so many social ties” and would have to “either shrink away into some other 


profession or have to meet each other in deadly affray.” Howard did not think that slavery 
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alone was the culprit behind the nation’s woes. “Good men,” he said,” had “shrunk 


from offices of public trust” and “Infidelity licentiousness & all sorts of wickedness have 
prevailed amongst our public men.” The people were also to blame for they had “allowed 
business & private interests to absorb them, & been sadly negligent of the public weal.” 
From the very beginning of the secession crisis, some college-educated men urged swift 
action to address the emergency. On the second day of 1861, Charles Howard expressed his 
disapproval of the “dallying policy of the President [Buchanan].” As a Republican, he 
expected that Lincoln once icancuied would be “unquestionably a man of energy.”?”? 
Having been disappointed by political figures for so long, some men feared from 
early on that the new Republican leaders of the government did not have the character to 
stand up to the secessionists. When they read the public proclamations of some 
Republicans, college men were alarmed by the compromising tone. William H. Seward, a 
leading Republican and Lincoln’s choice for Secretary of State, for example, began 
moderating his views in the aftermath of South Carolina’s secession. Upon reading Seward’s 
new stance, Luther C. Howell wrote that he was “a little disappointed” in the New York 
senator. Charles Russell Lowell, perhaps referring to the same speech by Seward, thought 
that it was “a stultification of his previous course, more worthy of a political dodger than a 
statesman.” Although the sentiments in the speech “may save the Union,” Lowell was tired 
of compromising northern ideals. Because of the speech, Lowell promised that he would 
not support Seward for any higher office. “We want higher thinking than that in times like 
the present,” he declared. With regards to the president-elect’s positions, Lowell hoped that 
Lincoln would “not consult too nicely what is acceptable even to the Border States, but will 
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take his stand on the principles which the framers of the Constitution stood upon.” 


Lowell still believed that the seceded states were merely positioning themselves for more 
northern concessions. He, like many others could still not believe that South Carolina and 
the other seceded states were in earnest. For the crimes of secession, however, he thought 
that they had “struck a blow at their Cotton King which he will never get well over. The 
mischief is already done.... Whether or not the agitators succeed in their political game or 
brag, it is certain they will repent hereafter the damage to their material interests in the 
Union or out of it.””” If only the Union had political leaders who would stand up to the 
brazen secessionists. 

But not all college-educated New Englanders sided with their section when 
considering the causes of the crisis. Democrats, such as Frank Bartlett, blamed agitation 
from the northern states for bringing on the situation. At the beginning of 1861, Bartlett 
wrote an essay, in which he defended the South’s rights. A week later he declared “all these 
troubles have arisen from the interference of the North.” Thomas H. Hubbard also thought 
the conflict was a strictly partisan one at the start of the year. “For my part,” he wrote to his 
mother, “the idea of stopping a bullet with the cranium isn’t a very alluring one, and I 
haven’t so far turned republican [sic] as to volunteer my services even against secession.” 
Short of “an actual invasion,” he saw no need for him to get involved.” 

Even after the first batch of southern states left the Union, college-educated men 


thought that a peaceful solution might yet be negotiated if they would just let the states in 
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rebellion operate independently for a short time. Such a belief was based on the 


proposition that the new Confederate states could not possibly survive for long on their 
own. The implication here was that the states were, in fact, not in earnest about their beliefs 
and would return to the fold when their people realized the mistake of their leaders. Charles 
Russell Lowell believed that a conflict between the United States and the new Confederacy 
might be avoided in February 1861 but thought that the rebels’ “fighting nae might 
“force them into an attack on Cuba or Nicaragua — and thus bring about a war with some 
strong foreign power.”’ Might this, he wondered, be an opportunity that would “enable us to 
re-cement the Union on owr terms?” 

For some men the blatant violation of law and order was the most egregious issue. 
They were outraged that federal property had been seized. This was a clear assault on the 
authority of the Union government. The men were particularly concerned about the taking 
of federal forts such as Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor. Rowland Howard, observing 
events from Maine admitted, “I want to be President terribly sometimes!’ He wouldn’t 
invade the South nor “Coerce” it but, if the seceded states violated federal law by taking 
“forts & supplies &c. I would drive the thieves out and shoot if I couldn’t hang them.” 
“Gods Law,” he explained, “has its penalties, so does common law and why not National 
law?” Without penalties, there would be “‘xo daw — all is liberty or 4cense.” It followed, 
therefore, that when “the laws of the land are violated,” the “trespassers” should “feel that 
the penalty is as sure as the pain that follows putting the hand in the fire.” Perhaps trying to 
explain the reasoning behind secession, he offered, “If the laws are wrong , repeal them. If 
the Constitution unjust alter it, but if we are to leave our children anything but anarchy let 
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us, for Heavens sake, maintain the supremacy of law.” If civil servants could not enforce 
the laws, then it fell to the military to do the job. “If traitors are not hung,” he declared, “the 
Government will fall into contempt & New York will march with them as much as So. 
Carolina: Property, Life & real Aberty will be jeopardised, if not ruined.”””* Secession, rather 
than being harmless to the North, threatened the very stability of the federal government. 

College-educated men feared that indecision in the North was a sign of weakness 
when it came to the issue of contesting secession. Would, they wondered, their fellow 
citizens have the spirit to contest secession or put down a rebellion? “It seems impossible to 
imagine how a conflict can be avoided in the present state of affairs,” wrote William 
Wheeler, “but, while I earnestly deprecate the beginning of civil war, I think that there are 
worse things than war, and that the dominant spirit of money-getting at the North is more 
corrupting and demoralizing.” Wheeler thought that the North was “too much demoralized 
already: some through interest, some through fear, and a goodly number through a desire to 
obey law, even though it be weakly wielded.”””” 

All eyes seemed to be on the new president and his Republican administration. 
William Potter had the opportunity to see Lincoln speak in New Jersey during the president- 
elect’s trip to Washington, D.C. Potter was impressed, recording that Lincoln’s 
“countenance bears the impress of grave and earnest thought, as well as of great coolness 
and determination.” The Harvard Law graduate prayed that “this grave, earnest, thoughtful 
determined man, may prove, if need be, a second Washington, to our Country.” A short 
while later, Potter declared inauguration day to be “One of the most important days in the 
history of the Govt. I trust it may be the herald of a glorious and universal dawning of peace 
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and prosperity throughout the land.” After reading the text of the inaugural address, he 


declared it to be “eminently conciliatory, though firm in the tone and seems to be received 
with favor by men of all parties... The address is characterized by great ability as well as 
conciseness. Its general effect cannot be anything but pacific.” 

Secessionist papers, however, read Lincoln’s address as a “declaration of War.” 
William Potter seemed emboldened by the fact that there was a new chief executive at the 
helm of the nation. “If humanity is to be disgraced, civilization checked and Christianity 
overshadowed, by an internecine war upon this continent,” he declared, “it should be the 
prayer of the good in all lands, in light or darkness, on the battlefield or in the councils, that 
God will defend his unalterable Rzgbt. And who can doubt that such right lies upon the side 
of the Government[?]””” 

A short time after the new president was sworn in, Robert Gould Shaw wrote to his 
cise “now that all the important appointments have been made, and the State elections, 
&c. ate over, it is the universal belief that something decisive is to be done.” He thought the 
president had a right to take back confiscated federal property and thought the present 
conflict was as good a time as any to make a firm stand. This same standoff, he argued 
would occur “at every Presidential election; and if we gave them an inch, they would be sure 
to want thousands of ells, as is proved by their history and ours for the last 50 years.” The 


slaveholding states would “not be content with anything less than a total change of public 


opinion throughout the North on the subject of slavery, and that, of course, they can’t 
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have.””*? Whatever the state of northern readiness, in April 1861, all eyes turned to Fort 


Sumter in Charleston Harbor, held by Union troops but besieged by rebel artillery. 


SUMTER BRINGS THE WAR 

The uncertainty of the winter of secession came to an end soon enough. After the 
firing on Fort Sumter there was no longer any question about whether or not there would be 
a war. The opening of hostilities sparked anxiety but also kindled hope that a united North 
might yet rally around the Union banner and redeem itself. “Well, it has come at last,” 
remarked William Wheeler. “War is fairly upon us, and April 12, 1861,” he declared, “will te 
marked as the day upon which began the fiercest civil war of modern times.”’ Since he heard 
the news about the bombardment, he had been unable to think “of anything else, and I am 
almost sick with excitement and anxiety.” He was concerned that “the rebels may also take 
Washington by a coup de main, which would be the climax of our disgrace.” The good news, 
Wheeler noted, was “the North is now thoroughly roused” and there might “be a loud and 
speedy response to any call which the States may make for volunteers.” 

On college campuses, young men were captivated by national events and inspired by 
their own instructors. All seemed caught up in the moment. The news from Charleston 


gripped the attention of Amherst students and one of them, Christopher Pennell, explained 


that nothing in the way of studying was getting done. “Books,” he told his father, “have 
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been laid aside, amusements neglected; scarcely anything has been doing, except the 


discussion of the events of the day, in private rooms, at the dinner-table & in impassioned 
knobs at the news-office & upon the College campus.” Nor were students the only ones 
distracted. Even the college president had stirred up his undergraduates’ blood by leading 
them in prayers “for the success of the cause of the North.” Those sentiments were met 
with “deafening cheers from professor & student.” Predicting a long war, Pennell thought 
that Washington had been “surrounded by traitors.” Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers was 
responded to by a call for “100,000 from Jeff. Davis.” Meanwhile, “Privateers are fitted out 
to harass our commerce. Out forts are shelled, our navy yards seized, & worse than all, our 
men have already fallen, while marching to defend the capital.” “Until Massachusetts is sunk 
in the sea,” he swore, “traitors shall not hold our capital.” Many young men were willing to 
interrupt their own college careers for the sake of the war. “If I enlist for three years I shall 
be obliged to give up forever all my long cherished plans,” Luther Clark Howell told his 
brother, adding, “TI shall never return to College.” He was willing, however, to “sacrifice my 
prospects [and] my life to my country.” He told his sister, “I had much rather live ignorant 
than to gain an education at the expense of a guilty conscience.””” By the end of the 
contest, many college men had sacrificed more than their educations to serve their country’s 


cause. 
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The excitement following the fall of Fort Sumter drew men from both political 


parties and different ideologies to volunteer. Even those who thought the South had every 
right to secede were drawn into military units. Volunteering to suppress the rebellion, 
Democrat Frank Bartlett wrote in his journal, “would be fighting rather against my 
principles, since I have stuck up for the South all along.” Later that day, however, he 
enlisted in the 4° Battalion of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. Once there Bartlett 
learned to enjoy the experience of military life even if his unit never even left New England. 
He served at Fort Independence in Boston Harbor before returning to Harvard after his 
enlistment expired. This brief experience was enough to leave a taste of excitement in his 
mouth, “TI have learnt more military than I could have learned in a year in the armory or 
from books,” he boasted continuing, “I value the knowledge acquired in the last month 
more highly than all the Greek and Latin I have learned in the last year... . I look back on 
the past month as one of the pleasantest and most useful that I remember.” The 
possibility of marching south in wartime was, as many men discovered, more exciting than 
continuing their studies. Such potential for adventure even helped assuage Bartlett’s 
ideological opposition to the war. 

Meanwhile, young abolitionists pounced on the opportunity to crush slavery once 
and for all. From Amherst College Luther Clark Howell wrote “These are stirring times — 
the excitement is so intense here that it is almost oppressive.” One professor had started a 
roll of volunteers. With seventy-five students signed up, the college men would be offered 
to the governor and prepared for service. Howell himself had enlisted and expected to be 
chastised for his decision. He tried to explain his decision to his brother. “TI ought to hold 
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my life cheap in comparison with my country,” he declared, “it will be well sold if I shall 


aid in purchasing freedom for shackled humanity or in saving my country.” William Wheeler 
wrote that he had no choice but to go to the war. “I could not in decency do anything else,” 
he claimed, explaining “I have been for years on the extreme Abolition edge of the 
Republican party, hoping for the practical assertion, in some way, of the rights and honor of 
the free North, and here is an opportunity to realize all those hopes, -- to put those theories 
into practice.” He dared not “be outdone in deeds by the very men whom” his words had 
condemned. He could not stand by while his political opponents, “the Democratic rag-tag 
and bob-tail” went to war and struck “good blows for the right.”” Republicans could not 
simply sit at home and say “Oh, our lives are too precious to be risked in this conflict!” 
Theodore Winthrop, meanwhile, told his uncle bluntly that he was going to war to “put an 
end to slavery.” 

Secession and the Confederacy threatened the idea of representative democracy in 
America. Paul J. Revere declared that there was “something higher” than the demands of his 
loved ones. “The institutions of the country, indeed free institutions throughout the world, 
hang on this moment,” he told his mother. By defending the physical Union, the men were 
also fighting for its symbolic value as well. Sullivan Ballou reminded one correspondent that 
“the world has never yet seen nobler institutions in peril than ours, and men were never yet 


called upon to die in a nobler cause.””” 
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Defending the United States and the democratic government that it exemplified 


was linked to the defense of freedom movements all over the world. Indeed, humanity itself 
was at tisk if the Union failed. Frazar Stearns thought that he was fighting for the Union’s 
potential and future influence on the world. Writing to his father from Annapolis, he 
predicted that they were all living ‘“‘on the eve of great events” and “we shai] see what will 
astound the world.” Stearns declared that “‘A great nation, free and independent’ would be born 
out of the fires of civil war and cause the world to “rejoice.” Charles Russell Lowell, 
corresponding with a friend, doubted the “profitableness of a soldier’s life, and would not 
think of trying it” himself “were it not for a muddled and twisted idea that somehow or 
other this fight was going to be one in which decent men ought to engage for the sake of 
humanity.” 

Besides America’s importance to freedom movements and humanity there was the 
issue of the nation’s millennial destiny. Fighting for “civilization” was often conflated with 
fighting in the name of a higher power. “Our cause is God’s cause, & He will defend the 
right,” Chris Pennell wrote less than two weeks after Sumter’s capitulation. Good men had 
“a sacred duty to fight now,” he claimed. In language tinged with allusions to civilization 
and barbarism, Pennell declared that yielding to southern demands would cause “the 
blackness of the dark ages” to “overspread the whole land.” James Jackson Lowell, younger 
brother to Charles Russell Lowell, compared the Union’s cause to “the Greeks at Marathon 
and Salamis, Charles Martel and the Franks at Tours, and the Germans at the Danube, saved 


Europe from Asiatic barbarism.” So too, he thought, northern volunteers “at places to be 
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famous in future times, shall have saved Ametica from a similar tide of barbarism; and 


we may hope to be purified and strengthened ourselves by the struggle.”””’ 

College men who were volunteering often referred to the Almighty to justify their 
actions. William Wheeler bid his mother farewell before he joined the army, attempting to 
calm her by saying, “you can have no objection to make this little contribution to the Great 
Cause.” Wheeler could not “see how a life could be more worthily given up, unless it were 
for God’s sake, though is not this God’s cause?” Frazar Stearns professed his willingness to 
“fight, or even de, for my country.” It was not, he maintained, “such an awful thing to die, 
though to the flesh it may seem hard.” As long as one was performing God’s work, it did 
not matter where one died. He declared that his trust was “not in Abraham Lincoln, not in 
General Scott, but in God, for the right must win.” Later in the war, Stearns argued that 
abolition was God’s will. “Let us settle this war,” he wrote, “and then by some method /ree 
the slaves.” Only God would “bring us out of all this trouble, and He alone. ... He must 
prevail??”** 

The Confederacy, by adopting slavery as its cornerstone, stood against the cause of 
God and civilization. William Potter read the “Cornerstone Speech” given by Alexander 
Stephens, the vice president “of the revolutionary Government in the South.” He quoted - 
Stephens at length, paying particular attention to the Georgian’s claim that “under the new 
Government Slavery is recognized as the fundamental basis of the Government.” To this 
point, Potter drew a sharp contrast. “The Government of the United States,” he wrote, “is 


founded upon the eternal basis of the Freedom, the revolutionary Government has for its 
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base and cornerstone the principle that human bondage is the only true condition of a 


perfect Government.” The concept of the slave-based nation went against the ideas of 
progress through history, Potter argued, concluding, “The two Governments are before the 
world, one based upon freedom, the other on Slavery. Can there be any doubt concerning 
their future history[?]}””” 

Other college-educated New Englanders also expressed their disgust that the 
Confederacy was based on a foundation of slavery. Sullivan Ballou, writing from a campsite 
around Washington, told his wife that on the one hand, he missed his family and his home 
but, on the other, felt it necessary to defend the nation from its enemies, “Tf it is necessary 
that I should fall on the battlefield for my country, I am ready,” he told her. He had “no 
misgivings about, or lack of confidence in the cause in which I am engaged, and my courage 
does not halt or falter” because he knew “how strongly American Civilization now leans on 
the triumph of the Government and how great a debt we owe to those who went before us 
through the blood and sufferings of the Revolution.” He declared himself “willing — 
perfectly willing — to lay down all my joys in this life, to help maintain this Government and 
to pay that debt.” Charles Francis Adams, }1., meanwhile, told his brother Henry, “Against 
the rebels I could fight with a will and in earnest. They are traitors, they war for a lie, they 
are the enemies of morals, of government, and of man. In them we fight against a great 
wrong." 

College-educated men believed that people with their experience and training were 


especially needed in the army. Frazar A. Stearns called upon “everybody, particularly the 
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best portion of our community, to enlist and come down here.” He thought the fighting 


would last a year but it would “take longer to right everything” because it was to be “a war, 
not only with arms, but to be waged with words.” He believed that only the most educated 
northerners could “reassure the South” and demonstrate “the utter absurdity of their fears.” 
In suggesting that his father, Amherst president William Stearns, also join the Union cause, 
Stearns reasoned “Tf all the co/leges would organize themselves in a brigade, and their presidents 
go as chaplains, and their professors as officers or privates, the effect throughout the South would 
be electrical. Thousands would spring up to welcome them, and some to pray with them on 
Southern soil.” A few days later, Stearns argued that the sight of the country’s “educated 
men going to fight the battles of the Lord” would “rouse the country quicker to a sense of 
its danger.”**" 

Established college graduates were usually influential members of their local 
communities. As visible leaders in society, they believed that by volunteering their example 
would inspire others. Professor Joshua L. Chamberlain told Maine Governor Israel 
Washburn that he feared “this war, so costly of blood and treasure, will not cease until the 
men of the North are willing to leave good positions, and sacrifice the dearest personal 


interests, to rescue our Country from Desolation, and defend the National Existence against 


treachery at home and jeopardy abroad.” The war, he declared, “must be ended, with a swift 
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and strong hand” and every man “ought to come forward and ask to be placed at his 


proper post.” Chamberlain noted that almost one hundred of his students were officers in 
the army and added, “there are many more all over our State, who, I believe, would respond 
with enthusiasm, if summoned by me, and who would bring forward men enough to fill up a 
Regiment at once.” Paul J. Revere likewise told his mother that he could “carry other men 


with me” as he set out to “struggle for freedom & the principles that have built up this 


99242 


country. 


College-educated men believed that only proper leadership at all levels would assure 
a Union victory. They viewed the current crop of volunteer officers as inadequate and 
thought that men such as diem acives could help supply the missing qualities. When he saw 
“what kind of men get positions and what influences are effectual,” Walter S. Poor wrote, “TI 
have but little hope of success.” Reporting about the condition of the army to his former 
professor, Joshua L. Chamberlain, Poor continued, “If you could see. . . the beardless boys, 
and see the lifeless, and characterless men who command them, you would not be surprised 
at the panic at Bull Run or other reverses elsewhere. The only wonder is that they do not 
run sooner than they do.” There was a great need for “cool, self reliant, self controhng 
officers, and disciplined sz/ent obedient men.”” Poor observed that “Nearly all the Southern 
officers are gentlemen, accustomed to command, and enforce obedience, and the men 
accustomed to obey, or at least to respect their superiors.” He also noticed that “southern 
youths have made up as large a proportion as possible of the Cadets at West Point and rarely 


resigned which Northern men have kept their sons out of the army and even after they have 
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graduated persuaded them to resign.” It was this lack of capable northern leadership, 


Poor concluded, that had stymied the Union war effort. 

The belief that society’s natural leaders needed to set an example may have arisen 
from the fear that not all northerners were fully committed to the Union cause. Bowdoin 
graduate William Lewis Haskell, teaching at a Quaker school in Maine, told a friend that he 
was leaving his position, “sick with army fever.’ He complained that his Quaker school 
“studiously avoid every allusion to the actual state of things, and indulge in harmless 
platitudes about the beauties of peace; and in their common talk they do nothing but keep a 
continual cold watering of every just and noble sentiment.” Such calmness, he implied, was 
not appropriate for the crisis that the nation faced. The national emergency demanded 
action and, as Robert Gould Shaw explained, he would “not be satisfied to stay at home idle 
when such a war is going on.” 

If educated men who understood the stakes in the conflict did not volunteer, who 
would? When William Dwight Sedgwick’s father in law tried to dissuade him from 
volunteering, the Harvard graduate responded, “the same reasons which should induce me 
to withdraw from the service of government would, if adopted by all those to whom they 
apply as well as to me, break up our armies and leave us at the mercy of Southern dictators.” 
“For my part,” he declared, “if my country is to perish, my hope is to perish with her. I 
could not wish to survive the downfall of what I regard as the world’s hope.” The 


consequences of America’s demise would be catastrophic for the rest of the world. “Should 
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America cease to be a first-class power, and be broken up in contemptible little 


fragments,” he asked, “what would you think would become of England?” 

How long would it be before she would lie before the feet of 

France? What would become of the surplus population of 

Europe? What chance would be left to Germany and Italy in 

the struggle for eventual freedom after the failure of the 

grandest experiment of a free government that the world has 

known? 
The Union’s failure would prompt “Utter discouragement and dejection” to “fall upon the 
friends of freedom everywhere.” The stakes were so high, he declared, that the North could 
not possibly “yield to the entreaties of those who say, ‘Do not persist in this war, for you will 
be only shedding blood to no purpose.””””° 

College men were excited that they would be able to put their character to the test by 
volunteering to defend the Union. William Thompson Lusk wrote to his cousin on the day 
that he enlisted, “You must feel with me in my happiness! At length I am judged worthy to 
expose my life for my country’s sake.” He was “going to see real danger, real privation, real 
work — not as a mere Carpet-Knight, talking valorously to girls, but going forth in all 
humility to help to conquer in the name of God and my Country.” 
In justifying their enlistments, the men argued that it was their duty to volunteer to 

defend the nation. Thomas Hubbard explained to his father that he had “followed, as well 
as I could, my most deliberate and sincere convictions of duty” and, as far as he was 


concerned, “it seems no hardship to die, if need be, in maintaining these, but to live 


renouncing them.” “TI shall try,” he promised, “‘to do my duty in a manner not discreditable 
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to you.” Henry L. Abbott, admitting that he was “constitutionally timid” and his tastes 


were “not warlike” when compared to his brothers nevertheless felt compelled to volunteer 
because he believed that it was his duty to do so. William Wheeler, meanwhile, explained to 
his mother, “T have felt all along that it was my duty to go, and that it would be disgraceful if 
I did not.” “What is a person worth at such a time, if he do not strain every nerve to uphold 
the stars & stripes,” asked Chris Pennell. The war for the Union was supposed to attract the 
North’s best men. He reported that a company of students was being formed at Amherst 


for service and that “men of the most talent, the soundest minds, ‘he men, in short, of College 


29247 


are signing. 
The act of volunteering was sanctified by the belief that, in saving the Union, loyal 
Americans would be rescuing the legacy of the revered Founding Fathers as well as 
preserving it for the next generation. Indeed, many men made reference to the 
Revolutionary generation. In Connecticut, George Clary told his brother on the day after he 
volunteered his services as a surgeon that it was time “for fighting over again the battles of 
liberty. The spirit of 76 has well nigh returned to Hartford.” “Isn’t a century’s work for my 
ancestors worth a struggle to preserve?” Charles Francis Adams, Jr. asked his brother 


Henry. For others, the war was about the future as much as it was the past. William O. 


Stevens, a Harvard graduate, told his friends, “If I don’t go now, my boy must.” 
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For some of New England’s oldest and most influential families, this was an even 
greater legacy to preserve than in others. Before volunteering Adams told his father that he 
felt “ashamed” for he was “here at home when so many of my friends have already gone, 
and gone in such a war.””“? Adams may have also felt inadequate for he was not serving the 
nation as his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had before him. “For years,” he 
reasoned, “our family has talked of slavery and of the South, and been most prominent in 
the contest of words, and now that it has come to blows, does it become us to stand aloof 
from the conflict?” Later, after he had joined the First Massachusetts Cavalry, Adams 
defended his decision. “I do not think it right that our family, so prominent in this matter 
while it is a contest of words, should be wholly unrepresented when it has grown to be a 
conflict of blows,” he explained. He thought it was right “to fight to maintain that which 
my ancestors passed their whole lives in establishing.” 

For some men, service became a matter of sibling rivalry and self-esteem. Thomas 
H. Hubbard admired his brother John for entering the army and admitted that he himself 
had “thought of this subject not a little” and felt “something much akin to disgust and 
contempt at my own position.” William H. Fessenden attempted to get a commission in 
September, 1864 to fill a city’s quota and to put his mind at ease. “You cannot imagine what 
I had had to hear on account of my being the only one of the family not in the service,” he 
told his father, referring to the service of his three brothers. Indeed, Fessenden admitted 
that he had “not the face” to participate in the political campaign because he had not served 


in the war. With a new call for troops, however, he hoped to “benefit the city by raising her 
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quota and ... set my own mind at ease and put me on good terms with myself.” John B. 
Hubbard felt ashamed to stay out of the fight when “boys . . . mere half-grown boys — of 
every grade of life cheerfully coming forward.” He could not, he told his father, “stagnate in 
all my energies, when the times offer activity to active men.” Henry Adams, then serving as 
his father’s assistant in London felt compelled to return to the United States and enlist. His 
brother Charles, however, dissuaded him from doing so." 

In the same way that volunteering to serve was a sacrifice, college-men were willing 
to forego personal glory and accept a posting wherever their services were most needed. 
James Garfield offered his services to the governor of Ohio and noted that he was willing to 
serve “in any capacity he may see fit to appoint me. He may not require me to enter the 
army now, he may not at all.” After deciding to enlist, Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain 
explained to the governor of Maine, “I only want to be where I can best serve you.” Ina 
previous letter to the governor, Chamberlain offered to serve in whatever capacity in which 
he could be of the most use: “Your Excellency presides over the Educational as well as the 
military affairs of our State, and, I am well aware, appreciates the importance of sustaining 
out Institutions of Learning. You will therefore be able to decide where my influence is 
more needed.” Chamberlain was, therefore, declaring his willingness to serve as either a 


. . . 2 
soldier or continue his role as a professor on the home front. 
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The motives that initially inspired college-men to volunteer remained in place 
even after the initial rush of enlistments in spring 1861. In fall 1861, James Garfield 
explained his decision to volunteer by noting that “men of military experience” were all 
serving and “still more [men] were needed for the new regiments.” In the summer of the 
following year, Samuel Nichols, responding to Union defeats on the battlefield, argued, “it 
was our imperative duty to take the places of our fallen soldiers, to meet the expectations of 
those whom we have bidden Godspeed, and who now arte in extreme peril, and also to 
increase the original strength of the army.” Where were the reinforcements to come from, 
he asked, “unless such men as you and I signify our willingness to go?” 

College men hoped that their fellow citizens would take the war seriously and be 
committed to the cause for the long haul. Some reasoned that the conflict would be a long 
one and require a considerable effort even after military victory. Theodore Winthrop urged 
the swift training and drilling of volunteers. At present the Union armed forces comprised 
of “regiments, and not an army as yet” but, to win the war, “we must move in an 
impregnable body, to reclaim the country.” Winthrop worried because even “the men best 
informed about the South” did not “anticipate much severe fighting.” Unlike overconfident 
military men, Theodore Winthrop foresaw a long military engagement and commitment. 
“We must conquer the South,” he declared, and afterwards, Union men also needed to “be 
ptepared to do its police in its own behalf, and in behalf of its black population, whom this 
war must emancipate without precipitancy.” The aftermath of the military conflict would 


necessitate the holding of “the South as the metropolitan police holds New York.” These 
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scenarios were “inevitable,” and he himself wished “to enroll... at once in the Pokce of 


the Nation, and for life if the nation will take me.” William Wheeler thought that the men 
who were volunteering were not taking the war seriously enough. “A large number of the 
men, especially the younger ones,” he observed, “seem to look upon the whole affair as a 
gigantic spree, and to form no true conception of the serious character of the 
undertaking.”?”* 

Hopes of a swift victory after one dashing battle came to a crushing end in July 1861. 
The realization encouraged more college men to enlist and declare their belief that the 
conflict needed serious leaders to see it to the end. In the aftermath of the Union defeat at 
Bull Run, Thomas Hubbard became even more adamant that the war ought to be pursued 
vigorously. Hubbard was defiant when he stated, “we should never think of compromise or 
peace until the South is soundly whipped. Even if it takes a thirty years war to accomplish 
that desirable result.” At the very least, the North “ought never to retire under a defeat.”” 

In the immediate aftermath of secession, college men had adopted a wait-and-see 
approach. The outcome of the first battles would influence their future decisions. If a few 
swift fights would settle the war, then their services might not be required. Frazar Stearns 
observed that troops were “volunteering faster than they can be supplied, or officered, or 
sent off.” He maintained, however, that he would “not hesitate to go at a moment’s warning” if 


he were needed. When it was clear that the war would not be short and would, in fact, 


demand a long-term commitment from Union citizens, these college men rushed to arms. 
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After the Battle of Bull Run, Stearns told his father, “We have been beaten, and now 


there is a call for Frazar Stearns.”**° 


FATHERS vs. SONS 

Although young, college-educated men believed it was their duty to volunteer for 
setvice, their parents did not always agree with them. This led to a generational debate about 
the responsibilities of the leadership class. Older professionals argued that college-educated 
men could better aid the Union war effort by staying on the home front. The younger 
generation, however, believed that their place was at the front, literally leading other 
northerners into the fray. Here then was a key distinction in how older and younger 
leadership class viewed the concept of service. Young men’s desire to serve might be 
attributed to their masculine ideals but their professions of sincerity to this sense of literal 
sacrifice and leadership should not be discounted. Undoubtedly, parental protestations did 
hold many elite men back. For the ones who resisted, however, their path to service was 
even more challenging than simply leaving their home front lives. By volunteering, many of 
them were also going against the will of their parents. 

Even though they belonged to the professional classes, college-educated men did not 
believe that their societal position should prevent them from serving their country. On the 


contrary, they pointed out that their education and civilian training had actually prepared 
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them to become officers. If they had the character for civilian leadership, then those 


same qualities could be employed during wartime. A good officer, according to Frazar 
Stearns possessed, “besides courage, intelligence, energy, good breeding, and a certain knack 
and power in commanding men.” Despite pleas by family members and loved ones, these 
men had no intention of hiding behind their education and class position. They maintained 
their independent character when they resisted such objections from loved ones to remain 
safe on the home front. Indeed, many thought their positions made it even more imperative 
that they volunteer. “The only ground on which I could have stood aside two years ago,” 
Thomas H. Hubbard wrote in 1865, “was the very Egotistical reason that I, a mere lawyet’s 
clerk, was more useful in civil life than the many good and brave men who were soldiers.” 
Educated volunteers were necessary because they could explain the importance of 
fighting the war to regular troops. Once the early tide of volunteers dried up, Chris Pennell 
reasoned, there would “be a need of men who shall fight treason from principle, & not from 
desire for spoils, of educated soldiers who understand what they are fighting for.” Since 
“Tom Dick & Harry will not be so ready to enlist then,” it remained for the North’s most 
educated men to do their duty and fight the war from principle. Charles P. Bowditch 
complained that the North “seems in a torpor from which nothing can wake them except 
some tertible disaster ten times as severe as that which we have received [at Bull Run].” He 
argued that the country needed to “be aroused to the sense of its dangers” and “the 
barbarous system of drafting must be resorted to.” He also argued that “every gentleman 
and gentleman’s son ought to go into the field” for such a “proceeding would exercise a 
good influence on everybody. If a company or a regiment of gentlemen should be raised, 
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those in the lower classes would be brought to understand that they too should be willing 


to sacrifice their lives for the good of the country.” One year later, Bowditch made a similar 
argument. This time, however, instead of saying that gentlemen volunteering would inspire 
other men to do so, he suggested that, if men of class and culture joined up, it would 
demonstrated the desperate need for all members of society to enlist! “The example of 
gentlemen volunteering,” Bowditch explained, “would be extremely advantageous. The 
common people, so far from the war as they are here, cannot perhaps understand the 
necessities of the occasion simply from newspaper addresses and enthusiastic speeches. But 
if they saw that the time is so threatening as to require gentlemen to enlist, they would have 
an example before their eyes, which their own senses would lead them to follow.”°8 
Although many college-educated men did volunteer to serve in the war, a large 
number did not. In some instances, especially when the men were still reliant on their 
parents for aid, opposition by family members stifled enlistment plans, if only temporary. 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield had to turn down Paul J. Revere’s offer of a captaincy in his 
tegiment, explaining “My own wishes about active military life and those of my family do 
not agree. All my efforts to get away have proved vain.” Possessive employers sometimes 
stood in the way of wartime service. When Bowdoin College officials learned that Joshua L. 
Chamberlain was planning to volunteer, they did everything they could to prevent his 
departure. “T find I have to encounter an unexpected degree of opposition in the Faculty of 
the College,” Chamberlain wrote to Maine governor Israel Washburn. He was, however, still 


determined to go, noting “I trust that the representations that they propose to make to 
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induce you to withhold my commission, will have no more weight with you than with 


me. I feel it to be my duty to serve my Country.” Although he regretted that he had to act 
against the wishes of my colleagues,” the professor thought that he had no other choice.” 

In some instances, the question of whether or not to serve came down to a matter of 
interpretation. Were they, as society’s leaders, supposed to fight in the war or was their 
responsibility to stay on the home front and serve the nation through other means? Many 
men who eventually entered the armed forces also faced opposition from their loved ones. 
Upon hearing that his son, John, Jr. was thinking about volunteering in the war, former 
Maine governor John Hubbard admitted his fear that such a step would “not prove an 
advantageous step for your future prospects in life.” Despite his own understanding that the 
contest was “now a question of life or death to our institutions of government, or no 
government, of aes or anarchy,” the elder Hubbard only reluctantly acquiesced to his son’s 
desire to serve.” 

Thomas Hubbard expressed interest in volunteering after his brother enlisted. Fear 
of losing two sons prompted John, Sr. to write again. He conceded that, in theory, it was 
“the duty ... every man owes to his countty.”” However, he reminded Thomas, “there are 
other ways than that of bearing arms, other means than going to the field of battle and of 
slaughtering and death, in which a man may quite as efficiently and usefully render his aid in 
discharge of his whole duty.” “Civic duties” were “no less important” and the elder 
Hubbard reminded his son of how, during the Revolutionary War the “Franklins and 


Jeffersons, and Wythes” provided “aid and council in her . . . struggles,”’ while the 
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“Madisons and Jays” laid “the foundations of our constitution.” All these men served as 


civilians and their memories were no less remembered for their contributions, John Hubbard 
noted. Every man, he continued was “fitted for usefulness in his proper sphere of action.” 
Referring to his son’s personal qualities, Hubbard noted, “in my judgment, you have 
capabilities and qualifications, which , in the ordinary course of Providence, will, with such 
efforts as you will make, insure to you a /zgh position of usefulness and distinction in civil 
life.” He did not think that Tom’s “tastes” would “incline” him to military service.” 
Parents who sent their sons to colleges hoped that the education would give their 
children a better life and prevent them from having to risk themselves in times of crisis. 
They had a negative opinion of soldiers as a class and did not want their sons to be exposed 
to potentially adverse behavior and men of poor character. Antebellum soldiers had been 
viewed as largely a poor and distrustful lot. In the early days of the war, John B, Noyes 
spoke about soldiers in this same general manner. His brother, he wrote, was “not in the 
main mistaken” in thinking that “Soldiers were a dirty set of vagabonds.” Citing the example 
of a Wisconsin regiment encamped near his own unit, Noyes claimed that the men, “though 
pretty well drilled have clothes on which look as if they had soaked over night in a mud 
puddle, and their foot clothing is much the color of their faces & vice-versa.” In addition, 
he heard that measles was spreading in that regiment. Such unseemliness added to prewar 
perceptions about the poor nature of soldiers in general. Such a low opinion of army men 
prompted responses such as those by John Hubbard who declared that his Bowdoin 
graduate son could “be a more useful man, useful to yourself],] useful to society and to the 


country in some other sphere than as a soldier.” In the army, he warned his son, “you put 
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yourself upon a footing with every one, the low],] the vulgar, those who have no 


adaptedness [sic], no talent for usefulness, elsewhere or to be shot at and mangled or 
perhaps fall victim to disease without the power of... remedying.” “For you,” he 
concluded, “a different sphere is fitted and allotted.”” 

Some parents of college men urged patience, thinking perhaps that their sons were 
being overly excited by national events to think rationally. Immediately after hearing of the 
Union defeat at the First Battle of Bull Run, Charles P. Bowditch scribbled a rushed note to 
his father, pleading for his permission to join a regiment. “We have been defeated most 
abominably, and must retrieve our fortune,” he explained. His father’s response was calm 
and reasoned. “The feeling which induces you to go to the war is natural and proper,” he 
wrote his son two days later, “and if I thought your services were required by your country I 
would not hesitate. Under the bitter accounts received of the battle of Bull’s Run, I don’t 
wonder at your excitement.” He did not, however, “perceive any necessity” at the present 
time and promised that when “the time comes for your fighting, and come it may, I will 
cheerfully give my consent.” Jonathan I. Bowditch instead urged his son to pay attention to 
his studies, “so if you should be called into service you may be able to take the position your 
knowledge may entitle you to.” If Charles was to enter the Union army, he ought to be able 
to trade his college education for a commission.” 

College men who volunteered rejected the attempt by their parents to turn the wat 


into a “rich man’s war but a poor man’s fight.” Instead of seeing their service in the war as a 
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tisk to their morals, they took it as a chance to elevate other men by their example. 


Christopher Pennell’s father argued that there were plenty of men whose lives were less 
important who could volunteer and fight. Pennell rejected this argument. He did not like 
the “sentiment” that the volunteers “can be had in plenty from among a class which will not 
be missed, whose lives are not worth so much as yours or mine.” Pennell argued that even 
the “poor boys” of the Sixth Massachusetts who had been “murdered at Baltimore” as they 
marched through the streets to the relief of Washington, D.C. “left families. Do not say they 
are not missed.”’ “When our soldiers, be they Irish, Dutch or Yankee, shall be mown before 
the enemies’ cannon in ranks, even though they come from the very humblest classes,” he 
continued, “shall not the wail of the widow the orphan & the childless go up for them as | 
piteously as for the dead of the proud & petted Seventh Regiment? Do not say they will not 
be missed, that their lives are worth nothing,” 

Charles P. Bowditch was also persistent with his requests to volunteer. Having 
deferred to his father’s decision to stay in school in 1861, the Harvard student was 
determined to enlist a year later and echoed Pennell’s sentiments. “I think no one will deny 
that it is the duty of every one, who is not held back by duties or ties which he cannot break, 
to volunteer and set an example for others to follow,” he wrote his father in August 1862, 
continuing, “Those who have families to support or whose absence would bring distress to 
many others have some reason for staying at home. But all others ought to go. Now here I 
am, of no earthly use in my present position, and having completed with the exception of 
one year, my whole college course.”” Bowditch, whose brother had been allowed to enlist, 


tried to sound reasonable, declaring that his desire to enlist was not “caused by any 
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enthusiasm to see service and get a shot at a rebel.” He saw volunteering as a man’s duty 


and wondered “why is it not mine as much as other people’s?_I have nobody to depend 
upon me and am not in a position to bring misery on any one by going. What can be more 
clearly my duty than to go?” “If you are not willing to send your sons,” he poignantly asked, 
“why should others be willing to send theirs?” 

One day later, Bowditch cited President Lincoln’s call for 300,000 men and thought 
that he might have a chance at a commission in the new batch of soldiers. Even if he had to 
enlist as a private, Bowditch thought that he would rather do so than be drafted for he did 
not want to feel like he was being “‘compelled to go.” When his father told him that he was 
too frail for campaign life, Bowditch retorted, “look at the number of young men who have 
gone much younger in years and without half the strength of constitution that I have, and 
see how they have borne the fatigues and exposures.” He even cited the example of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr. who, Bowditch claimed, “has not half the stamina that I have and he 
has been sick but once, and then got over it in a short time.” He ended this letter on a 
similar note as the one from a day earlier: “You seem to think that it is a very great sacrifice 
to let both your sons go off, and so it may be; but think how much greater sacrifice it is for 
those parents who send an only child to the wars. You have all the children to stay with you 
and why should you not be willing to send those who can be of so much use elsewhere?” In 
response to the argument that students were not subject to the draft, Bowditch replied, 
“How much more proper is it that I should volunteer then, instead of retreating behind the 
fact of my being exempt! It seems to me a pitiful way of acting.” The letters between 
Bowditch and his parents became even more contentious after this initial exchange. There 
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was no use discussing the topic of enlistment, he wrote his mother, “‘as you and Father 


have fully made up your minds to keep me at home, so I will only say as I have said 
heretofore that I think you both show a lack of patriotism.” 

To be fair, there were some families that supported their children’s enlistment in the 
armed forces and cheered the young men on. Abolitionists, for example, seemed 
enthusiastic about the prospects of their children fighting in a war to defend the Union and 
perhaps to attain freedom for the enslaved. Olivia Bowditch reminded her son Nathaniel in 
1862 to “Be brave my boy; bear all with courage, and consider that the greater the suffering you have to 
bear, either mental or physical, the more your native country will be proud of you as one of her 
true sons.” Olivia was so proud of the hard work that her son and his comrades were doing 
that she wanted “to cheer you on and encourage you in your noble calling & trust that the 
people of the North, who are not personally engaged in the war, will so fully appreciate the 
sactifices that so many thousands of their fellow countrymen are making that they will 
ponder long before they yield one iota or make a shadow of a compromise.” Later, she 


encouraged him to “Keep up a good heart” and to “come home when all is over & peace is 


proclaimed or Victory shouted feeling proud that you have been able to add your mite to the 
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that the country needs your services yet.” “I hope you will cheerfully acquiesce in the decision I have been 
compelled to arrive at, because I should be extremely sorry to cause you any unhappiness,” he noted. 
Jonathan Ingersoll Bowditch to Charles Pickering Bowditch, August 8, 1862, in “War Letters of Charles P. 
Bowditch,” 419.) 
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great cause.” A time of trial, she reminded him, was “good for us, it elevates & ennobles 


our character.”°” 

For his part, Henry I. Bowditch, Nathaniel’s father, was just as eager to support his 
son’s service. “I felt proud of your having offered yourself to your country and also your 
willingness to submit to trial... for the sacred cause,” he wrote. Henry Bowditch urged his 
son to think of “the essential nobleness of this struggle for freedom against” and remember 
“your duty in the present” was “to act well and... cheerily .. . in behalf of your country” 
whenever he felt distressed. “I can not tell you what a pride I have in your corps,” he noted 
and expressed some envy that he could not join them in the war. No one, he thought would 
“be engaged in a holier cause than now. I wish to Heaven I were only thirty five years 
younger & I would be among you.” According to Henry Bowditch, the war was over “life 
or death Slavery ot freedom on the continent.” 

Regardless of strong support that the Bowditches (the branch headed by Henry I. 
rather than Jonathan) had for their son’s enlistments, many other families opposed their 
children’s decisions. The argument largely rested on the belief that the education that these 


men had attained made them more useful on the home front. By and large, the older 


generation seemed hesitant to risk their own family members in the cause of the Union. 


267 Olivia Bowditch to Nathaniel Bowditch, February 23, 1862, vol. 1, Olivia Bowditch to Nathaniel Bowditch, 
March 6, 1862, vol. 1, and Olivia Bowditch to Nathaniel Bowditch, April 11, 1862, vol. 1, Bowditch Memorial, 
MaHS. 

268 Henry I. Bowditch to Nathaniel Bowditch, October 28, 1862, vol. 1, Henry I. Bowditch to Nathaniel 
Bowditch, April 21, 1862, vol. 1, and Henry I. Bowditch to Nathaniel Bowditch, February 1, 1863, vol. 1, 
Bowditch Memorial, MaHS. 
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The heart-wrenching debates about whether or not a college-educated man 


should serve in the war highlight a critical distinction between the generations. Older 
northern professionals had sent their sons to college so that they too could enter the middle 
and upper class. This, in turn, was supposed to save them from having to toil as laborers or, 
in wartime, tisk their lives. The young men who had deep attachment to their nation and 
took their social responsibilities very seriously heartily disagreed with their parents. In a 
sense, the disagreement was over differing interpretations of civic roles and responsibilities. 
In times of peace, young men had no problems serving as young professionals and letting 
the common workers Jabor in the factories and fields. In wartime, however, they reasoned 
that their role was to lead their fellow citizens as their social superiors. The older generation 
balked when they thought that their own sons, who had been given the opportunity to 


escape the fate of the common people, would also be put at risk. 


Late in the war, the ideological motives that pressed college-educated men into the 
army were still very much present as the men, now veterans, renewed their arguments about 
why they were fighting. The commitment to ideological and patriotic aims in the early 
months of the conflict certainly ebbed but the sentiment survived well into the war. College- 
educated men continued to be motivated by lofty ideas and patriotic beliefs years later. In 
August 1863 William Wheeler wrote his mother that he held his life no dearer than any 
other’s as long as the Union was victorious in the end. The war, he explained, had “become 
the religion of very many of our lives, and those of us who think, and who did not enter the 


service for gain or military distinction, have come more and more to identify this cause for 
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which we are fighting, with all of good and religion in our previous lives, and so it must 


be if we are to win the victory.” Before the opening of the 1864 Overland Campaign, James 
C. Rice told his mother that he trusted “that God may again spare my life, as he has in the 
past.” He still believed that by fighting in the war, he was an instrument of God. He 
reminded her, “one cannot fall too early, if, loving Christ, he dies for his country.” To his 
brother, Rice admitted that it was “trying to the soul to go into the deadly conflict thus; and 
that not for himself, nor for his family, but for his country; self and family and all laid on the 
public altar.” He entered “upon this campaign cheerful and happy” because his love for his 


country outweighed the love for himself.” 


269 William Wheeler to Theodosia Davenport Wheeler, August 4, 1863, in Letters of Wilkam Wheeler, 417; 
Pellicano, “Well Prepared To Die”, 132. 
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Chapter 4 


Ektes In_Arms 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong had come a long way. Born to missionary parents in 
the Sandwich Islands, young Samuel had traded paradise for the winters of Williamstown. 
While studying at Williams College, he wrote about missing home, very far away when 
compared with his classmates. He graduated in the midst of the Civil War and, being a 
strong supporter of the Union, he obtained a commission and raised a company of troops. 
As a college-educated man he believed, and state officials agreed, that he was qualified to 
command other men in combat. On the night of August 9, 1862, he found himself, a young 
man of twenty-three years in command of a regiment of men. His colonel was away, leaving 
the yet-to-be commissioned Armstrong in charge. “I am seated in the Commander’s tent,” 
he wrote to his mother, describing the scene, “my chair rests on the ground; I write by the 
light of a lantern. I have ona — and sash and military overcoat. The tents stretch across 
the field at a little distance and look beautiful.” “This is strange enough for me,” he 
admitted. Armstrong was perhaps trying to express his anxiety and excitement at the novel 
experience of literally leading other men into war. He ought to have felt “strange” since the 
next few years would test both his personal and leadership skills. After the war, another 
college-trained man, Joshua L. Chamberlain, reflecting on the conflict, wrote “war is for the 


participants a test of character; it makes bad men worse and good men better.””” 


270 Samuel C. Armstrong to C. C. Armstrong, August 9, 1862, in Ludlow, ed., Personal Memories and Letters of 
General S. C. Armstrong, 2: 234-35; Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain, The Passing of the Armies: An Account of the Final 
Campaign of the Army of the Potomac, Based Upon Personal Reminiscences of the Fifth Army Corps (1915; reprint, 
Gettysburg: Stan Clark Military Books, 1994), 386. 
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The Civil War allowed college men to put their antebellum character to the test in a 
profoundly different way. War was undoubtedly an opportunity for the nation’s young 
leaders to step forward, volunteer their services, and take a leading role in rescuing the 
Union. Rather than maintaining self-control and composure in silence while waiting for 
society to call them to action, the men could demonstrate their character in the face of 
battle. Their supposedly internal character was now on external display, observed, and 
evaluated by fellow officers and men. The internal values of character were being constantly 
observed and evaluated. For this reason, battles proved to be particularly anxious affairs 
because men were testing their ability to stand firm in the face of combat on an internal level 
and serving as role models for their men on an external one. 

This chapter considers how college-educated men adapted ideas about character in 
their peacetime lives to wartime circumstances. The term “character,” as usual, 
encompassed a wide variety of traits and habits. Although the men did not always use the 
term directly, they implied elements of this overarching behavioral standard. The same 
elements of character that these men emphasized in peacetime were transferred to evaluating 
their actions in war. The most important elements of a gentleman’s character in times of 
peace included discipline, individualism or independent thought, and selflessness. Although 
these good traits could be difficult to maintain in the antebellum world — the rewards for 
having good character were not easily evaluated and a man had to be content knowing that, 
inwardly, he was successful — the war changed how a man might be evaluated. Suddenly, an 
individual’s character could be judged by both personal action and the effectiveness of the 


men under his command. 
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At first glance, the concept of individualism and independent thought might be 


difficult to evaluate in a military setting. After all, the military was based on a hierarchy of 
orders and left little room for independent thought. College-educated men, however, were 
still able to employ independent ideas in their wartime lives. First, by maintaining their own 
view of political and military affairs (considered in the following chapter) and not becoming 
automatons, the men laid claim to this critical character trait. In fact, by volunteering and 
balking the objections of loved ones and colleagues, these men were asserting their 
individualism, the key component of good character. Second, by combining individualism, 
discipline, and self-sacrifice, these men could demonstrate character on two levels: they 
could maintain their own composure under fire as the ultimate test of the individualistic will 
to triumph in the face of danger and by exercising control over their troops under their 
command. Not buckling in the face of challenges from their men was a display of 
individualism and another way to demonstrate character. Life on a military campaign could 
be filled with hardship and the men also ascribed their ability to withstand such situations to 
the triumph of their character. College-educated men would also claim that their very 
service in the armed forces, even though they did not need to, was a demonstration of their 
sacrifice and character. 

While in the service of the armed forces, college men were also constantly concerned 
about their rank and social class. In this regard, they differed from other Civil War troops. 
They demanded that their standing in antebellum society as professionals be honored with 
commensurate rank appropriate to young gentlemen. Since they saw themselves as superior 
to other men in society, they believed that they were entitled to positions of authority in the 
armed forces. Rank was one way to acknowledge these men’s antebellum class and they 


clamored for commissions early on. As the war progressed, their ambition pressed them to 
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attain the highest rank possible and nearly all their ideas about their course and military 


conduct were filtered through the lens of class. 

Two recent historians have analyzed the service and actions of Harvard-educated 
men in the Union army. Historian Richard F. Miller noticed two themes that arose from the 
writings of Harvard men in the 20° Massachusetts Regiment: “The desite to survive, but to 


29> 


do so only as ‘gentlemen.”” For these men “social class was everything. It trumped politics, 
military rank, riches and even bravery under fire.” The situation may have especially acute in 
this particular unit because of the high number of Harvard graduates serving in close 
proximity with companies of immigrants and working class men, individuals whom the elites 
would have considered “their social and intellectual inferiors.” Lorien Foote has studied 
how Harvard men in the 2" Massachusetts Regiment “showed a set of assumptions about 
class and society that informed their leadership style in the army.” These men, Foote 
observed, applied “ideals of courage, self-discipline, and duty to other officers” and also 
employed organizational and institutional skills that they had acquired to help manage the 
men in their unit. Foote discussed the ideal of community service and leadership that 
motivated the Boston Brahmins class. Imposing their ideals of proper behavior and an 
advocacy of centralization on their units, these members of the Boston upper class kept their 
own counsels, had stereotypical views of African Americans, and distrusted foreign troops.” 
Harvard students may have ranked highly in Boston society but this belief that 
college men were better than others in society went beyond the sons of Boston’s most 


powerful families. College-educated men throughout the North offered their undergraduate 


diplomas as proof of their superior training and argued that they ought to be commissioned 


271 Miller, “Brahmins Under Fire,” 76, 87; see Foote, “Rich Man’s War, Rich Man’s Fight.” 
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as officers. College-educated men also believed that they were superior to the men who 


usually staffed the army. Regular soldiers were looked down upon as stupid social outcasts 
who lacked the morals and ideological drive of volunteers in general and educated men in 
particular. College-educated men from schools other than Harvard and individuals whose 
family backgrounds were distinct from the Boston Brahmins also believed that they had a 
duty to lead other volunteers through the war and explain to them what the war was actually 
being fought over.” 

Aside from Miller and Foote, few scholars have considered the importance of 
specifically studying social class among Civil War soldiers. Much of the literature since the 
inception of the field has focused on considering the “common soldier’s” experience. Since 
Civil War armies, especially the Union ones, were polyglot communities made up of men 
from vastly different environments, age groups, occupations, nationalities, and 
circumstances, looking for the typical soldier may, in fact, ignore the unique experiences of 
each of these varied groups of men.” 

Some scholars have proposed theories to explain Civil War soldiers’ ideology and 
motivations. Of particular note is Earl J. Hess’s description of two different types of 
courage that northern soldiers discussed: moral and physical courage. The challenge on the 


battlefield was to call upon the moral courage, which Hess defined as the conscious rising 


272 Frank, With Ballot and Bayonet, 18. According to historian Wiley Sword, “The men [regular soldiers] were too 
often regarded as the dregs of society, unable to find more gainful employment among civil pursuits, hence, 
misfits, morons, or malcontents, mindful only of a firm guiding hand. Regular army practices, such as placing a 
sergeant with a fixed, leveled bayonet behind a deployed battle line to prevent the men from running away in 
combat, carried over into the volunteer service. The regulars were noted more for their discipline than for their 
spirit; thus spread a belief that the American volunteer soldier needed not spirit but discipline to achieve the 
greatest prowess in combat.” (Wiley Sword, Courage Under Fire: Profiles in Bravery from the Battlefields of the Civil 
Wear [New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2007], 14.) 

273 For works about the “common soldier” of the Civil War see Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb; Wiley, The Life of 
Billy Yank; James I. Robertson, Jr., So/diers Blue and Gray (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1988); 
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above feats to perform one’s duty. Meanwhile, the “man of physical courage responded 


only to the nervous stimulus of combat; his bravery was the unthinking action of one who 
foolishly ignored danger and indulged in the rush of sensation.” Moral courage was “the 
mote reliable form of bravery, because it was backed on reflection and higher purpose.”””* 
Hess’s description of moral courage is similar to how college-educated men viewed the 
importance of character under fire. They recognized the importance of standing firm and 
blended their understanding of the sacrifices they were making with the noble instincts of 
patriotism and nationalism that they had previously described. The dangers that they faced 
were worth the risk only because the cause they were fighting for was just. 

Similarly, Gerald F. Linderman has combined the key terms manliness, godliness, 
duty, honor, and knightliness, under the rubric of “courage,” which he defined, in its 
narrowest sense as “heroic action undertaken without fear.” “The primacy of courage,” 
Linderman wrote, “promised the soldier that no matter how immense the war, how distant 
and fumbling the directing generals, or how powerful the enemy forces seeking his 
destruction, his fate would continue to rest on his inner qualities.” Men and officers 
preparing for battle were supposed to “wait stoically” and resist the temptation to run away. 
Officers, meanwhile, had the added responsibility of setting positive examples by their 
behavior.”” 

Although his argument is compelling, particularly about the internal nature of 
courage, Linderman misses the larger context of soldier behavior. According to Joseph A. 


Frank, courage was “more than an individual show of fearlessness under fire, an exhibition 


274 Hess, The Union Soldier in Battle, 75. 
275 Gerald F. Linderman, Embattled Courage: The Experience of Combat in the American Civil War (New York: The 
Free Press, 1987), 7-17, 21, 61. 
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of gallantry, coolness, or daring. Courage was also a politically defined idea.” 


Additionally, courage was “a purposely political act, used to attain transcendental ends like 
saving freedom and republican government in the world. It was inspired, defined, nurtured, 
and demanded of virtuous citizens by the democratic polity.” Frank’s definition of politics 
may be too broad as the men themselves would have considered their volunteering as 
something beyond the traditional political boundaries. But Frank’s point is important to 
emphasize: wartime action cannot be separated from the antebellum context.” 

Leadership was a critical theme that straddled two important issues for these college- 
educated men. First, it prompted them to think about how antebellum ideas about character 
could be transferred to a wartime setting. How was a man of character, a leader of men, 
supposed to act? This was an internal struggle that influenced them to think about self- 
control. Second, these young officers were conscious about how their behavior would be 
examples for the men. Under these circumstances, it was more important than ever to 
maintain their character. Throughout the war, with pressure to test themselves on an 
individual level and behave like an officer in front of the troops, college-educated men 
constantly wondered whether they were living up to their leadership potential. 

In studying Civil War soldiers, historians have focused their efforts on exploring 
questions about common experiences and motivations. While these are important issues, 
they need to consider mitigating factors such as social class as well. The present chapter asks 
how men who were very conscious of their position and standing combined their internal 
and external views of their wartime role. As the following pages will demonstrate, leadership 
was the conduit between the two worlds and the key to understanding their behavior. 


276 Frank, With Ballot and Bayonet, 21. For works that consider northerners’ ideology see Hess, Liberty, Virtue, 
and Progress and Mitchell, The Vacant Chair. 
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CHARACTER ON CAMPAIGN 

Rank in the armed forces was a surrogate for class. The desire for an appropriate 
rank — the most common entry rank for college-educated men in this sample was lieutenant 
— represented more than a simple need to transfer these young men’s peace time social class 
to the armed forces. College-educated men were volunteering to serve in the capacity of the 
most educated men in society. Anyone could serve as cannon fodder. Rather, these young 
men were offering their leadership skills to the Union cause. Their education guaranteed 
their character and it was this set of positive and individual traits that the young men were 
volunteering. In essence they offered their own superior character but also implied that they 
could influence the troops under their command. For this reason, the issue of rank was also 
very important to the elite men who volunteered. 

Young professionals and their parents demanded that their status in civilian life be 
honored with military commissions. When John Hubbard finally relinquished and allowed 
his son Thomas to volunteer, he despaired at the idea that his child would be a private, 
“subject to the order of any upstart officer, set up as a mark to be shot at, and to die 
unheeded|[,] unknown without the chance even of distinction.” He preferred to have his son 
“go into this war, in some position suited to his capacity and merits, from which should he 
survive the contest, there would be a probability of his reaping some advantages in his future 
course of life,” adding “the idea of his going into the crowd to be mixed up with rabble, 
without identification is to me absolutely intolerable.” Writing to his other son who had 


already joined the army, Hubbard noted, “if you are to continue in it I want you both at least 
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to be in such positions as shall enable you to bring into requisition all the capacities you 


have arising from natural talent, education, and energy.” He wanted his sons to have rank so 
that “your efforts may stand a chance of being useful to the country beyond that of being 
merely one of the crowd to fill a space for a mark to aim at.” 

Some men volunteered early in the war despite not being offered commissions. 
Excited by the turn of events, they could not contain their desire to serve in what they 
believed would be a short war. If they could not serve the Union as exemplars of good 
character for volunteers, they could, at the very least, test their personal character by serving 
in some capacity. William T. Lusk told his mother that he had “slept last night upon the 
floor” and was “not yet Lieutenant, though assured of an eventual appointment.” Despite 
being a private, he pronounced himself “delighted with the novelty of the situation” and 
noted that he had “no catalogue of hardships to complain of.” Indeed, Lusk admitted, “T 
have been dining in the best of company at a very good Secessionist Hotel which lies handy 
to our quarters” and urged his mother, “don’t expose yourself to any privations, for the 
purpose of better sympathizing with me as regards camp experiences.”’ Enlisting as a 
private, Samuel Nichols suggested that he might be able to become a sergeant or a corporal 
but was willing to go even without rank. Even Francis C. Barlow rushed to join the Twelfth 
New York State Militia Volunteers and served as a private before being promoted. Harvard 


graduate George Whittemore, Jr. wrote that the life of a private was “dull, of course.” “It is 


not the life I should choose,” he explained, “even in pleasant weather, unless I was a colonel 


277 John Hubbard to John Barrett Hubbard, September 14, 1862, box 6, folder 24, Hubbard Papers, BCL. 
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or general, in which case there might be some enjoyment in it; but as a private there is 


nothing to attract one who has such a home is T have.” He claimed, however, that he was 
“not at all miserable” and “able to bear disagreeable things, and have a latent relish for a 
loafing life.” Whittemore declared, “a man will not be miserable unless he has a very 
sensitive temperament, feels everything keenly, and broods over trouble.” Having enlisted as 
a ptivate, he tried to make the most of his situation.” 

Once college men realized that the conflict would not be swiftly resolved, however, 
many clamored for advancement. Instead of merely testing their own character, now they 
hoped for the opportunity to lead other men as well. Since a longer war necessitated more 
soldiers, these men of education hoped to help train the volunteers. Walter S. Poor, serving 
as a private promised that he would “endeavor to do my whole duty, earnestly sincerely, and 
conscientiously” but was still “most anxious to better my condition.” Poor cited his 
experience from having served early on as one reason that he deserved a higher rank.” 

Some, unfortunately, had initially volunteered as privates and could not resign to 
accept other positions. In such cases, parents, loved ones, and the men themselves feared 
the long-term effects of serving as a private, since they continued to believe that associating 
with men of a lower social class would have a detrimental effect on character. One of 


George Whittemore’s letters described the characteristics of a private’s life that would have 
g P 
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offended the proper sensibilities of middle and upper-class New Englanders. “The 


principle discomfort here,” he wrote, “arises from the impossibility of being neat. I was 
never fastidious, but cannot reconcile myself to the estate of things here and to our crowded 
condition.” Up to twelve men were forced to share a tent designed to accommodate eight. 
“T shall break off,” he concluded, “for the crowd of men and clatter of voices in this smoky 
tabernacle of ours seem to make the letter unfit to send to you, the pattern of fastidious 
neatness.””""° 

While attempting to extricate themselves from their lowly positions in the army, 
some men tried to reassure their loved ones that their character was not being altered by 
associating with rank-and-file soldiers. John B. Noyes tried to assuage his mother’s concern 
about his service as a private. He urged her not to be “depressed” and assured her that he 
was with men of good stature. His position as a private, he argued, “is much better than that 
of officer in most regiments.” As an example, Noyes wrote, “In the first regiment C. F. 
Walcott could find no decent society among the officers.” In contrast, “the privates in our 
company are most of them sons of men in good circumstances, thrown out of profitable 
employment by the crisis.” “Our regiment is without a doubt made up of the best material 
that has left the state,” he boasted, adding that they were “the best educated & most 
intelligent men in the regiment.” Quantifying their social rank through wealth, he pointed 


out, “several men in our company” had fathers whose “money is measured by the tens of 


thousands. One of them has a large government contract.” “All the men in my tent,” he 


280 Fox, “George Whittemore, Jr.,” in Harvard Memorial Biographies, 1: 383. 
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claimed, “have been in Easy circumstances at home & some are men of a good deal of 
refinement.””*! 

Assurances of the good character of his comrades aside, Noyes himself was trying to 
obtain an officer’s commission. His saga is instructive for it traces his initial enthusiasm with 
his position as private to his growing dissatisfaction. After he had enlisted, he constantly 
wrote about opportunities and missed chances for promotion. Noyes desperately hoped to 
eatn a commission in order to match the accomplishments of his classmates. “I happen to 
know that I worked pretty hard while I was at home about Commencement day to get a 
commission,” he wrote, “& satisfied myself that none was to be obtained in the Regiments 
then fitting out. Moreover I heard from several military gentlemen that it would be very 
difficult to fill up the Regiments, then organized to the required standard.” When another 
opportunity arose for a commission, he asked a family member to combine the letters of 
recommendation and present them to the governor’s staff. “2°? Lieu.,” Noyes wrote, “I 
should much prefer.”* 

At the beginning of 1862, Noyes lamented his position after noticing that his 
Harvard class was “rapidly enlisting” with “One Lieut. Col., one Major, besides other 
officers,” in the service. A few months later, when he learned that some new Massachusetts 
regiments were being formed, Noyes eagerly urged his brother to “make a dash, and see if 
you can’t get me a commission in one of the new regiments.” Noyes’s sense of urgency 


might have been due to his knowledge that “about twenty of my classmates are at the seat of 


war, but all as officers” whereas he had remained a private for a full year. Frustrated; Noyes 
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complained to his father: “It seems hard that those who first volunteered in the service 


of the flag in an humble position should be debarred from rising higher while who come 
after them reap easily the honors which open to them had they been more careful of their 
own interest.” Despite months of lobbying, Noyes made no headway. Exasperated, he 
declared that “rather than not fight at all,” he was “ready to finish as I began a year ago last 
May, indeed last March, an humble private in our splendid army & if I am to die out here by 
sickness, or the bullet, I am content to have it said that I fell doing the duty J was ordered to 
do in the hope that my country might once more become a united nation.” Noyes would 
eventually get the promotions he desired, rising rapidly in the latter half of the war to 
become a colonel. 

Remaining a private, however, was not a concern for most college-educated men. 
Most men made certain that they would be commissioned before committing themselves to 
the army. Thomas Hubbard, serving as an attorney in New York City when the war began, 
declared that he did not have “the remotest design of Enlisting as a private.” Such a step, he 
commented, “is asking too much of patriotism.” He reiterated this sentiment a few months 
later, writing “TI intend to play ‘sojer’ by the fall if possible, though I shall not in any Event 
volunteer in the ranks.” “It would be the height of Egotism and cowardice for me to say to 
these ‘go I am fitted for better things,” he wrote. But having seen Sane of my juniors and 
inferiors have commissions,” he saw “no reason why I should give up Everything for 
nothing.” College-educated men maintained that marching in the ranks was no place for the 
gentlemen class. “I do think a man must be very patriotic or a very great fool to enlist in the 
army,” John C. Gray wrote. He referred to “a private’s life” as “a dog’s life” surmising that 
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the men who marched in the ranks probably led “a dog’s life at home.” Words of 


warning also came from the ranks. After his failures to gain a commission and elevate his 
position from that of a private, George Whittemore wrote, “I have come to the conclusion 
that a man of ability and education is not only under no obligation to go into the ranks as a 
private, but that he ought not to. He thereby puts it out of his power to use his advantages. 
He has no opportunity to do any good proportioned to his ability.” 

The obsession with rank was another product of social status. Whereas a young man 
might take years to build his reputation e peace time, the war offered a chance for them to 
gain a solid reputation swiftly and the best indicator of their success was their rank. While 
imprisoned in Richmond, George Kenniston, a Bowdoin graduate, received word that many 
of his friends were being given high commissions in the Union army. “All my friends are 
getting promotions and honors and I am caged up here wholly inactive and useless week 
after week both to myself and to others,” he wrote in his diary, “It is too bad. Damnation.” 
He was, he admitted, “never ... more wrought up by news in my life.” William T. Lusk 
lamented that he had “been in the service so long, and so long in the same place” that he 
was “fairly ashamed to visit old friends, all of whom hold comparatively high rank.” Later, 


Lusk declared himself ready to return to his medical studies. Admitting that he had been 
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wrong to enlist in the ranks without awaiting a commission at the start of the war, he also 


acknowledged his shame when he saw his colleagues being promoted ahead of him. “I 
could not bear the thought of their recognizing me less honored than themselves,” he told 
his mother.” 

As the war progressed, some men seemed to be driven by their quest to attain the 
highest rank possible. After the Battle of Antietam, Thomas Hyde boasted that if only the 
war would last two more years, “I am coming back to you a Brig. Gen.” In their attempts at 
rising in the ranks, the men could seem particularly callous towards life and death. William 
McArthur reported a sharp fight with rebel troops where three hundred bodies were buried. 
The Cece loss, he surmised “must have been large.” Such an event, instead of 
prompting him to discuss the horrific costs of the war, suggested instead that the conflict 
was near its end and “the prospect does not look brilliant for my getting further 
promotion.” 

For all their patriotic rhetoric and proclamations of duty, college-educated men were 
also looking towards their own future. Some combined their nobler ideas with thoughts 
about post-war benefits. The accumulation of rank was an example of their conscious effort 
to better their reputations as society’s leaders. In the same way that social class could be 
substituted for rank, military rank could enhance a person’s social position. They 


understood that a war record would add to their stature and authority in the post-war world. 


Before he volunteered, Thomas Hubbard explained to his mother that “the men who shall 
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have helped against this controversy in armor, will justly have the preference in Counsel, 


when they reassume the toga: that they who have done the work, will claim the rewards.” 
Although he admitted that “certain men may do their duty as good citizens and patriots, 
peacefully even in war,” these were “men of ripe age and influence.” He himself saw a 
contrast between “what I might do as a ‘Sojer,’ and what I am doing now. For in the former 
capacity I could give at least physical labor, and direct assistance; but in my present condition 
[as a civilian], absolutely nothing.””*” 

Once they were in the armed forces, most of these men were determined to see the 
job through. A combination of duty, camaraderie with the men, and personal ambition 
motivated them to stay at their posts. “I shall not, unless I change my mind, go home, until 
the unhappy cause that alone called me out here has been removed,” Charles P. Chandler 
declared. He noted that he had “not come to war for the glory of it” nor did he bear any “ill 
will personally against the South.” He just wanted to accomplish the task he had set out to 
do. He then reiterated his early beliefs that “a young man, of no family, ought always to be 
willing to give up on the good and easy things that I did, to assist in sustaining the laws that 
have made us all we are.” “This war, and the duties of the field are not my normal state I am 
sure,” wrote Frank Haskell, “but I never shall leave it until the war is over.” Theodore 
Holmes who served as a chaplain noted that he might resign at any time but “the reason 
would have to be such as would satisfy others as well as myself, or it would be impossible to 
secute an honorable release.” That, however, was not an issue for “without such sufficient 
excuse I should never wish to leave.” Sen. William Pitt Fessenden urged his son James to 


resign his commission a few months after he had lost his youngest child, Sam, on the field of 
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Second Bull Run. James, writing from Port Royal, responded, “I am always sorry when I 


cannot follow your advice and wishes, but I cannot think of resigning.” He reasoned that 
“Thousands of men whose wives and children are dependent upon their daily wages for their 
bread, have gone into the ranks where there is no resigning.” In addition, Fessenden did not 
believe “that my family imperatively needs me at home and” perhaps more importantly, “I 
do not wish to resign for personal advantages.” These “personal advantages” included his 
“experience of the last two years,” which had “rendered my services valuable.” Resigning 
now, he implied, would jeopardize his continued advancement up the chain of command.” 
The lure of advancement was certainly more tempting for ambitious young men than 
a return to life on the home front. In the spring of 1865, Joshua L. Chamberlain told his 
father that he had been offered a position as Collector of Customs in Maine. It was, he 
noted, “a very good position” but he did not “at present encourage the idea, preferring, if 
possible, to continue my duties in the Field, where my services were never more needed, or 
more valuable than now.” He even considered resigning from his professorship at Bowdoin 
College. Hoping to “either remain in the military service (as is most congenial to my 
temperament) or strike into some other enterprise of a more bold + stirring character than a 
College chair affords,’ Chamberlain’s attitude was that of a man who had been energized by 


the military lifestyle and hoped to remain in service perhaps even after the war. Having 
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fought numerous battles, he simply could not see himself back in the role of a college 


professor again.” 

To his sister, Chamberlain explained, “the course I take is not only that which honor 
+ manliness prompt, but the one which will prove best for them + for all who belong to me 
or to whom I belong.” In a follow-up letter to his parents, Chamberlain defended his 
decision to turn down the civilian position. Although the position was tempting, he noted 
‘that there was “no promise of life in peace, + no decree of death in war.” He explained that 
he owed “the Country three years service” and it was “a time when every man should stand 
by his guns.” He himself was “not scared or hurt enough yet to be willing to face to the 
rear, when other men are marching to the front.” Chamberlain also noted that his 
“prospects in the Army were never better.” He was “now among the senior officers of my 
rank” and after all he had endured, he was “not willing to back out just at the decisive 
moment, + leave the rewards + honors of my toil + sufferings to others.” “I would rather 
see another man in the Custom House,” he concluded, “than see another next commander 
of the 1* Division.”””° 

Although discussions about rank seeking may make these men seem callous and 
opportunistic, they did continue to serve with distinction for the noble purposes that they 
had expressed as well. They had, after all, sacrificed their time and career to join the war 
effort. Many were also willing to sacrifice their lives. These young professionals implied 
that they were being selfless by remaining to see the job done. They thus maintained their 


character by standing selflessly by their duty. Once they had enlisted, college men felt an 
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obligation to see the war to the end. Again, their reasoning combined elements of 


nationalism with ideas about proper gentlemanly conduct. A man of character, after all, was 
supposed to stand by his convictions and these men had volunteered because they wanted to 
see the Union preserved and victorious. Luther C. Howell found the “ceremonies and 
Regulations” of the army more “distasteful” with every passing day but remained in service 
because of a “strong sense of duty.” Joshua L. Chamberlain admitted to his wife that it was 
a sacrifice for him to be in the army but he did not wish to go back home, explaining, “I feel 
that I am where duty called me.”””! 

In resisting pleas to return home, the men cited both patriotic and personal reasons. 
A man of good character, after all, stood by his nation and performed his duty until he had 
accomplished their goal. Joseph Twichell admitted that he thought about his home more 
than usual but did not know what could “induce me to leave here now.” “I wish,” he told 
his father, “to witness the ‘great day’ which will blow the trumpet of Freedom for the 
oppressed, and proclaim to the world that the Republic is not a failure.” Indeed, Twichell 
looked down on men who failed to stand by their nation in the midst of the crisis and 
expressed his disappointment when a fellow chaplain resigned. “Probably,” he wrote his 
father, “he has good reasons for so doing but I cannot think that many who leave their 
regiments in the midst of a harsh campaign are right in doing so.” George Clary declared 
that he had “no desire to get out of the service, however, till the war ends if my health is 
spared.” Instead, he would “try to make myself useful wherever I am placed and in 
whatever position, and shall have no concern for the rest. I know from a year’s experience 
that I am good for something and that I earn my pay at least as well as many others.” 
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Samuel Nichols claimed that he was still motivated by “the same sense of duty which 


prompted me to enlist.” 


Many times over the course of the war, Union troops had to contend with several 
consecutive military defeats. Although their spirits were challenged by these adverse 
developments, they continued to stand their post. They coped with these setbacks by 
reminding themselves of the importance of self-sacrifice in the face of adversity. Men of 
character did not abandon their posts even when confronted with long odds for success. 
Realizing that the success of the war was out of their hands, the men accepted loss after loss 
with the knowledge that all they could do was stand by and perform their tasks. Paul J. 
Revere, pursuing the Army of Northern Virginia into Maryland during the Antietam 
Campaign mused about “the utter impossibility of calculating on the future of human 


affairs.” He himself had turned to “an abiding faith in God’s providence” and assured his 
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wife “that J have an absolute faith that if our duty is performed according to our ability 


that the result, though perhaps through tribulation will be happiness now or hereafter.” The 
men also relied on the belief that challenging times called for increased commitment and 
effort rather than despair. “Anything immediately comfortable in our affairs I don’t see, but 
comfortable times are not the ones that make a people great,” Charles Russell Lowell wrote, 
echoing a theme that many young men expressed in college writings. Even if their arms 
failed them, some men declared that they would continue to wage a battle for their vision of 
the Union. James Rice declared, “If we should fail in this war and I survive it, my course is 
determined. I shall never leave off fighting for liberty — if not in this country, in some other 
— if not with my sword, with my pen to the end of my life.” Charles Morse was also 
determined, claiming that he would “serve through this war, no matter how long it lasts, with 
pay or without pay; and I do want to see a little more practical earnestness in the conduct of 
affairs, and not so much shirking of responsibility.”””* 

College men tried to remain stoic in the face of personal setbacks. Men of good 
character were, after all, supposed to endure disappointments without complaint. William 
Lusk reported that once a new general was given command of his division, “I was 
superseded by a private of the 7” Regiment of New York, who received a Commission from 
the President.” Although he believed that “each General must choose his own Adjutant and 
form his own staff,” Lusk could not disguise his disappointment. “Of the fifteen months I 
have held a Commission,” he complained, “fourteen months I have held acting 


appointments, that is, have had the labor and responsibility of various positions without the 
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emolument.” He was already receiving less pay than a fully commissioned officers. 

“There is not much encouragement in this,” he admitted but claimed, “I am content to be of 
any assistance, or to do my duty in any position which may be allotted me.” Depressed at 
his lack of advancement, Lusk wrote his mother that, had he not enlisted so early in the war, 
he might have “held a much more responsible position than the present one” in one of the 
new regiments being raised. Still, he gloomily concluded, “I have abandoned in future all 


care or thought of promotion, and content myself with doing simply and purely my duty.”?”* 


CHARACTER IN COMMAND 

Almost universally, college graduates believed that their class position, education, 
and gentlemanly character made them natural leaders of men. Joshua L. Chamberlain 
thought that he could “be of service in the field, where my natural tastes & early education 
lead me & for which they in some small degree qualify me.” Thomas Hubbard heartily 
endorsed his brother John’s choice to volunteer for military service. The nation, he 
acknowledged, “needs her best men, not a rabble, to fight her battles.”” The men had 
complete faith that their character would shine through and influence their soldiers. Upon 
his transfer to command of the 1* U.S. Sharp Shooters, Charles Mattocks told his mother 
that he was faced with “an undisciplined and poorly drilled command of 300 men, and am 
expected to bring order out of chaos.” He warned his mother not to think of his new men as 
“roughs.” Rather, he explained that the “rank and file have no superiors in regard to 
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character and intelligence.” The implication was that, with his arrival, these defects 


would be corrected. Theodore Winthrop declared, “I do not see that I can put myself, -— 
experience and character — to any more useful use.” 

The wat was an opportunity for men of character to inspire and uplift the men under 
their command. Joseph Twichell explained that he had chosen to olunue as a chaplain in 
a regiment “composed as it is of rough, wicked men” because he saw “the companies of the 
better class of citizens were all attended by Chaplains, but nothing was said about these.” 
Referring to a unit comprised mostly of Irish Catholics, Twichell hoped that his own 
Protestant theology and good character would have an influence upon them. He told his 
father that he had always thought of himself “fitted by nature to influence this class of men” 
and “hoped to make some good impressions, by treating with kindness a class of men who 
are little used to it.” Merely associating with men of education and skill might just improve 
the character and quality of soldiers in the ranks. John B. Noyes, lobbying for his promotion 
and a new command argued that volunteers would benefit by “association with officers of 
social standing at home and of liberal Education and refinement” such as himself.””° 

What the college-educated men had in terms of personal qualifications, they clearly 
lacked in actual military experience. This bred anxiety, especially in their first days as 
officers. To maintain their image of confident leadership, they needed to also know their 


duties as officers. Caspar Crowninshield confessed in his diary, “On the 20" [August] I was 


to take the company out to drill, and an anxious moment it was for me when, as I buckled 
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on my sword, I saw the men drawn up in the company street, and of course prepared to 


criticise the new captain.” He pisieceed that, “the men saw that I was a little green, and I 
could have sworn that the Sergeant smiled as he made the men present arms & said ‘Captain 
the Company is formed’.” “For a short time,” he noted, “a feeling came over me which was 
very similar to the one which I remember having experienced when first called upon in 
College to recite before the class.” After a few days, however, he “found that giving 
commands came quite naturally” and “put to or three men in the guard house.” He hoped 
that such actions warned the men he would not “stand a great amount of nonsense.” 
Crowninshield had resorted to discipline to assert his authority.” 

When faced with the fact that they did not have military experience, college men 
touted their proven ability to learn. They argued that their professionalism would greatly 
benefit the Union cause. Sam Fessenden, who was trying to persuade his father to help him 
attain a commission, argued that the army needed loyal, professional men who could pay 
“attention to rules and regulations.” On a more organizational level, Charles Russell Lowell 
thought “Where so much is to be done it ought to be done by the best man and with the 
best tact.” Appalled by the chaos and incompetence of the men responsible for handling 
supplies in Washington, he also witnessed the lack of professionalism of officers after the 
defeat at Bull Run in July 1861. Lowell described seeing officers “skulking about 
Washington, at Willard’s or elsewhere, letting their names go home in the lists of killed or 
missing, eating and sleeping and entirely ignoring the commands of their superiors, and the 
moral and physical needs of their men.” This was clearly “proof that those officers, at least, 
have no sense of the situation and no sentiment for their cause: if there are to be many such, 
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we ate whipped from the outset.” He knew that his “Southern classmates in the Rebel 


ranks would never have treated their companies of poor white trash so contemptuously: they 
respect them too much as means for a great end”? The Union army needed men of like 
quality. 

What college-educated men did not know about military life, they were willing to 
learn. James C. Rice learned first hand that the charge of lacking experience could be 
frustrating to a young officer. When he became the lieutenant colonel of the 44" New York, 
some Officers signed a petition criticizing his lack of experience. Rice had already recognized 
this deficiency and secured the help of a sergeant, a Crimean War veteran, to help him 
practice military drills. Other men promised to make up their deficiencies by learning as 
much as they could. From camp, Thomas Hyde told his mother that he was “‘making up’ 
the West Point course” and was “determined to be second to none” in his knowledge of the 
military. Theodore Winthrop noted that both he and his brother “intend to apply for 
commissions, from Captain down” and whatever they did not know “of the mere machinery 
of the trade” they would “quickly learn.” Joshua L. Chamberlain, meanwhile, observed, “it is 
no small labor to master the evolutions of a Battalion & Brigade” and he was “bound to 
understand every thing.” He asked his wife to send him ““Jomini, Art of War in a package” 
because he and Colonel Adelbert Ames, were going to study it together. Chamberlain added 


that Ames had been “kindly” instructing him in the elements of regimental command.” 
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Charles P. Chandler was thankful that he had a “good officer commanding the 


brigade, who is superior to any inefficient officer of our regiment.” Chandler’s commander, 
General Joseph Hooker, had the bearing of a good leader that the college graduate wished to 
emulate. Hooker had “a very gentlemanly way of saying and doing the severest things. He is 
generous, social, familiar & kindly: fatherly even towards us younger ones; but shat eye, cool 
(not cold), gray eye, looks a body way through. But you love him while you acknowledge his 
power.” Chandler was enamored with the general and admitted, “I never met a man, at 
whose order I think I could so willingly rush into any seeming danger.” As a young soldier, 
Chandler certainly hoped to learn a lot from his gentlemanly brigade commander.” 

When they took on their responsibilities in the armed forces, college men did not 
always feel confident but were determined to do their best. Nathaniel Bowditch drew a 
parallel between his wartime experience and his brother’s situation in college. Bowditch had 
heard that his brother “felt blue about going to college” and urged him to “work hard and 
try all you can and then all will come out right.” He then gave an example about his own 
recent experiences. He recalled that when he was first assigned to be the adjutant to the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry Regiment, he did not feel adequately prepared for the challenge. 
He “felt very blue about it” but knowing “that this was not the way to do the business,” he 
explained: “I made up my mind that I would do all in my power and then if my superiors 
were not satisfied, I should have the pleasure of knowing that I had done my duty and even 


at times more than my duty and that was all could be expected.” Having served in that 
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capacity despite his doubts, he now had “the satisfaction of knowing that my officers 


approve of all my duties.” 

For some college-educated men, their youthfulness spoke well of their ability as 
leaders. Instead of being concerned about their inexperience, they were proud that, at such a 
young age, they could already command others. Charles Mattocks, recently promoted to 
command of a regiment wrote to his mother, “your ‘young hopeful’ has the honor to 
command one of the /argest and best Regiments in the Army of the Potomac.” He promised 
to “continue the regime I have always adhered to, and can then tell you whether the 
management of a company will apply to a Regt.” Of his duties so far, he commented that 
“Everything is going along finely, and I have no fears of the result even if I am a youngster.” 
Excited about his new command, Mattocks wished “father would come out and see my (!) 
Regt. about this time.” Later in charge of the 1* U.S. Sharp Shooters, Mattocks referred to 
himself as “a self appointed Pedagogue of the officers.” ‘The officers of the new regiment, 
now under his command, he told his mother, “have been in service nearly a year longer than 
I.” Furthermore, he was “younger than the youngest 2d Lieut.” and the captain “whom I _ 
relieved as commandant, was a captain before I was even a 1“ Lieut.” “Yet,” he continued, 
“by immense assurance I manage to wade through with it all.” For example, in skirmish 
drills, “I have to make them believe I know more than all of them.” This was only 
successfully done “by studying our text-books, which by the way I do incessantly.” 
Mattocks told his mother, “This is the only Regt. in the Brig. (10 Regts.) commanded by so 
low and so humble an institution as a Major.” “I must be,” he observed, “by far the 


youngest Field officer in the Brigade.” In some instances, college men expressed frustration 
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that there were younger men than themselves in higher positions. Charles Russell Lowell 


wrote that he had to “apologize to myself for being so old.” He felt that way because he had 
been out of college for eight years and “Young men than I have done good service in 
command of regiments and even brigades during this campaign, witness my friend (Francis 
C.] Barlow.” 

The novelty of command at such a young age caught some New England college 
graduates by surprise. William Lusk, recently promoted to lieutenant, wrote to his cousin, 
“A pleasant thing is this exercise of power, especially when commands can be given in the 
quietest manner possible, and yet to feel that from your judgment there can be no appeal.” 
Lusk asked his cousin to imagine him, if his captain were away, “performing the paternal 
function towards some hundred grown up children.” Recognizing perhaps the gravity of the 
position, he commented, “Ah me! I am growing venerable and cares are weighing heavily 
upon me.” Charles Mattocks told his mother about “how unlimited my authority is.” The 
brigade commander “does not meddle at all with me, but trusts everything to my poor 
judgment.” “Every body, including Inspectors,” he boasted, “saw we have the best camp in 
the Army.” 

Even from the start of the war some college men believed that they were, in fact, 
superior to regular soldiers. When they explained their reasoning, these men used arguments 
about their superior character to justify their positions. Theodore Winthrop believed that 


the regular army would have to be expanded and include positions for new officers. But, he 
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reasoned, the “‘class of men” who would seek these commissions would not “be of the 


best tone.” He thought regular officers would not “feel that their men are still citizens to be 
educated and elevated professionally and socially by the example of their superiors.” 
Additionally, he thought that volunteers with good character were necessary to “oppose any 
scheme of any one to constitute a military government.” It was necessary to have reliable 
men who would “imitate Washington” in relinquishing power to civilian control after the 
conflict. Winthrop claimed that his social class, knowledge, morals, and experiences made 
him an exemplary candidate for a commission. John B. Noyes, meanwhile, offered his 
“liberal education,” his year-long experience as a private, and “sobriety and gentlemanly 
traits (qualities how infrequent, or rather how not over and above common in the officers of 
our volunteer army).” With these strengths, he claimed that he was “far more qualified to 
sustain the position of an officer than many who are now in the service and are constantly 
being added to it.” 

The belief that the professional classes alone could save the army and the nation 
stemmed from their poor estimation of regular soldiers in general. Wiliam Dwight 
Sedgwick was so depressed by the men he saw in the army that he feared for the outcome of 
the war. It was difficult to “hold on inflexibly to your faith in the designs of Providence,” he 
told his mother, “when you see what wretched instruments it has in so many of the men by 
whom if by any one, those designs must be carried out.” Whereas he first thought “it was 
only necessary, in order that we might have a respectable Country, to Exterminate about 4/5 


of the population of the South,” Dwight now believed “the Extermination of 3/5 of the 
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North would have to be added, in order to rid the whole Country of its damned fools 


and cursed thieves & hypocrites.” The situation made “an honest patriot’s heart ache.” 
Knowledge and competence were important traits for an officer but so was a man’s 

bearing and behavior. College-educated men expected that all officers displayed stoicism 
and bravery in the face of adversity. There was no other way for a gentleman to behave. 
When they witnessed disgraceful actions by men who were supposed to be leaders, they 
condemned such failures of character. Stephen M. Weld recalled the most “horrible night” 
of his life on a transport vessel. “The wind,” he remembered, “would blow and shriek 
through the rigging till it seemed as if it could blow no harder.” Through the storm, he saw 
the drum-major displaying “such cowardice that it was disgusting to see him.” In another 
instance while working as a staff officer, Weld complained that his commander, General 
Henry W. Benham was “very quick-tempered, and pitches into officers without giving them 
the slightest chance to tell their side.” Weld had “no respect” for his superior, explaining, 
“He loses his temper and becomes so violent that it is ludicrous to see him.” Nathaniel 
Bowditch complained that a major in his unit was “a disgrace to the old State from where I 
came and also a disgrace to the battahon for he has been drunk ever since he has been 
here.”””* 

The proper behavior of officers was essential to maintaining the distinction between 
the rank-and-file and their leaders. Maintaining the good character of a leader, therefore, 


also served a practical military purpose. The men needed to respect their officers and know 


their place. Rank and discipline helped to strengthen the class barrier that separated these 
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educated men from their fellow citizens in the antebellum world. “TI am getting along 
finely, and the men appear to like me,” Frazar Stearns reported. Although he was “very 
pleasant” to the men, he was “not familiar off duty, and very strict on duty.” The distinction 
between men and officers was also important to the maintenance of discipline and 
professionalism. Charles F. Morse was amused to learn that his unit had “earned the name 
of the ‘stuck up’ Massachusetts Regiment.” “Others,” he explained, “think we cannot get 
along well with our men, as they never see them sitting around in our tents smoking and 
joking with us and enjoying themselves generally, as they are allowed to do in some 
regiments.”*”’ The blurring of rank-and-file seemed unprofessional to him. 

Establishing a clear boundary between theit men and themselves, college-educated 
officers also shunned the company of men who came from different backgrounds. They 
preferred, as in peacetime, to fraternize with men of their own rank and social status. Henry 
L. Abbott hoped for a position in Col. George H. Gordon’s Second Massachusetts 
Volunteers because it was “officered by gentlemen, a great many of whome I know, & by 
sober respectable fellows who more do suit a staid graduate like myself than harum scarum 
young fellows.” When they chose their subordinates and associates, the men preferred those 
with college backgrounds. When picking men to join him in the 20" Massachusetts, Frank 
Bartlett chose two Harvard classmates, George N. Macy and Henry L. Abbott. When he 
organized the 49" Massachusetts, he picked a Williams man as his lieutenant colonel and 
another Harvard man as an adjutant. While camped around Petersburg, Bartlett was pleased 
to report that there was “quite a collection of alumni here. Mills, Jarvis, Weld, 1860; 
Shurtleff, Lamb of 1861.” Stephen M. Weld noted that he had not formed any “intimate 
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friendships” with his fellow officers for they had “no interests in common with me, 


except, of course, the ordinary civilities of everyday life.” But he made one exception for an 
officer named Johnson, “a graduate of Yale in 60, and. . . a first-rate fellow.” Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., meanwhile, found it “pleasant and refreshing to meet a man like [Francis] 
Barlow among the crowds of mediocrity which make up the mass of an army.” Barlow, of 
course, was the ideal college man for Adams because he was a well-regarded scholar but also 
a tenacious and successful soldier. 

By limiting their circle of associates, these men were able to maintain class barriers 
that had pervaded their antebellum societies. One group that many college-educated men 
hoped to avoid was foreigners. Members of this cohort (aside from Joseph Twichell) were 
hesitant about joining units made up mostly of foreign troops. Early in the war Thomas 
Hubbard feared being drafted into a regiment of Irishmen. “However ready I feel to do my 
share in this crisis if would be disagreeable, to say the least, to look out from the ranks, from 
Irish and verminiferus surroundings,” he told his father. Indeed, Hubbard did not like 
seeing immigrants fighting in the war, thinking that it was a matter of national prestige to 
have native born soldiers trying to rescue their nation. He felt “ashamed every day to see 
able bodied men filing their Exemption papers” all the while “leaving to Irish, Dutch and all 
308 Henry Livermore Abbott to Josiah Gardner Abbott, May, 1861, in Scott, ed., Fallen Leaves, 30; Sauers and 
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conditions of Aliens that work for American government, which American citizens 


ought to do. It is the duty of the last, and a gratuity of the former.” William Lusk, a 
lieutenant in a regiment with many soldiers of Scottish background, told his mother, “T think 
few up to the present time have served under greater disadvantages in the army than I.” “A 
member of a Scotch Regiment strong in its foreign prejudices,” he elaborated, “I have 
enjoyed little prestige or favor.” William Wheeler, serving in a unit with many German 
immigrants, complained that he had to “live with these men, to eat their onions and drink 
their lager, and very rarely to hear a word of musical English from American lips, as J am 
almost the sole specimen of a Yankee in the Company.” A soldier’s life was hard enough, 
Wheeler said, “without adding the mental agony of continual uncongeniality and 
disagreement of modes and habits of life.’°” 

College men saw immigrant troops as untrustworthy and savage. Their bad 
reputation even terrified southerners. “Everywhere war is horrid,’ Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr. explained, “no more so here than elsewhere, and we are not so bad as other nations, as 
we see from the fact that of all our troops the Germans, as ruffians, thieves and scourges, are 
most terribly dreaded by al] natives of Virginia.” Southerners he encountered claimed not be 
afraid of the cavalry (Adams’s branch of service) but were terrified of “the Infantry and the 
Germans.” He noticed that civilians turned “pale at the name of the 11" Corps,” a unit 


predominantly made up of German-born men. Charles P. Chandler, after complaining that 


he had been tasked with invading southern homes thought that his men were more 
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controllable than foreign-born troops. “Heaven save us form a long war wherein are 


Irish and German, & ignorant forces,” he wrote.” 

College men expressed their class biases most clearly when forced to serve with or 
command men with foreign backgrounds. College men of middle and upper-class 
backgrounds undoubtedly harbored pre-war biases towards foreigners but their hesitation to 
serve in such units also had to do with character on several levels. Part of their hesitation to 
help train these foreigners was their belief that such men lacked the character of American 
soldiers. Foreign troops reminded college men of mercenaries. It was not obvious why 
these immigrants who refused to assimilate into American society would fight for the Union. 
Harkening back to the Revolutionary era, college men also wanted to dissociate themselves 
and their cause with that of the British. To supplement their regiments in that war, the 
British had hired Hessian mercenaries. Confederates had already accused the Union 
government of hiring foreign soldiers in the case of immigrant troops. To reject these 
accusations and to keep their cause pure, college men wanted the war to be fought by 
Americans. Men who were motivated by their ideals about the nation and personal and 
national character viewed foreigners with skepticism. The noble cause of defending the 
Union ought to be entrusted to Americans alone. 

Even if they had no choice but to serve with foreign troops, college men generally 
found these troops to be inadequate, undisciplined, unmotivated, and untrustworthy. John 
Noyes asked for a transfer to a new regiment in part because his regiment, the 28" 


Massachusetts, boasted officers, which were “not of my social standing, and for the most 
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part uneducated Irishmen raised from the ranks.” There was, complained Noyes, “no 
society here” and he knew of “no one whose society can be of value to me. There are no 
gentlemen in the Regiment, and I should like to be where one of that genus is to be found.” 
Noyes requested a position in a unit “with American officers, if possible.” “I have seen 
enough to convince me that this is no war for foreigners,” he told his cousin, a few days 
later, continuing, “It is our war, and let us cheerfully bear the burden ourselves.” Whereas 
southerners had sent their “best blood to fight for a phantom ... we, in the North, send our 
scum and filth to fight for a reality.” William T. Lusk told his mother that he was “heartsick 
and much depressed,” after a mutiny in his New York regiment, comprised of many men of 
Scottish descent. The punishment for the whole unit was “the taking of our colors and the 
disgrace from which we are suffering.” Lusk said that he was beginning “to repent bitterly 
of having cast my lot with a foreign Regiment.” “Our men,” he explained, “have not the 
feelings of Americans, and cannot, when a reverse comes, be inspired to renewed efforts by 
enthusiasm for the cause.” He hoped for “another battle in order that we may have an 
opportunity to regain our colors, yet dread to risk it now that our men are much 
demoralized.”*"! 

If college-educated men did not like serving with officers and men with a foreign 
background, they took even greater offense at being told that they had to serve beneath 
them. There was perhaps no tenser place for ethnic and class conflicts than the famed 20" 
Massachusetts. When Gov. John A. Andrew was supposedly preparing to name “a foreigner 


who perhaps has never smelt powder in his life” to command, the Harvard officers were 
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outraged. The governor’s plan, Henry Abbott wrote, was “atrocious.” He resented that 


this outsider would be placed ahead of “officers who have earned their promotion by 
wounds and good services.”?”” 

In some cases, college-educated men seemed to think that the immigrant soldiers 
were beyond redemption. One such unit was the Eleventh Army Corps, which was 
comprised of many German regiments. When John C. Gray’s commander was assigned to 
the corps, the Harvard-trained staff officer cringed. He had hoped to “escape ‘the 


09 


contamination of the Eleventh Corps.””’ Of that particular unit, he wrote, “no terms are too 


strong to express their [general] contempt for the Eleventh Corps.” Gray said that he was in 
a vety difficult position as he was “among men of so evil a reputation.””*” 

By the time Gray joined the Eleventh, it had been routed in two major battles, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. Francis Barlow served in that corps through both 
campaigns, finally disowning it and blaming the quality of the immigrant soldiers for the 
corps’s poor performance. In command of a brigade during the Battle of Chancellorsville, 
Barlow attempted to distance himself from the whole debacle. He openly criticized the men, 
declaring his “indignation + disgust at the miserable behavior.” “You know,” he told his 
mother, “how I have always been down on the ‘Dutch’ + I do not abate my contempt now.” 
Trying to salvage his own reputation, he reported, “The general impression is that if my 


Brigade had been there we could have done a good deal towards checking the route.” He 


hoped that the newspaper reports would make clear that his unit was not involved in the 
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defeat. Barlow certainly had no intention of being tarred with the Eleventh Corp’s poor 


reputation.” 

Unfortunately, Barlow’s connection with the German troops was not yet at an end. 
Promoted to command of a division, he was appalled that his troops were “in a most 
disgusting condition as to discipline and morale.” He hoped that “hard knocks and a tight 
rein will make them fight.”” Barlow certainly had no faith in his German officers. “I expect,” 
he wrote, “to have to arrest them all the way down until I find some private soldier who will 
make them do things properly.” He was so “busily occupied with these miserable 
creatures,” that he had “very little time to do anything.” Barlow’s association with his 
German troops would continue to sour after the first day of Gettysburg when his command 
broke and fled. Critically wounded during the battle, he later poured out his anger in a letter. 
“This is the last of my connection with the Division,” he declared, saying that he would 
rather “take a Brigade in preference to such a Division.” Theodore Lyman, visiting the 
Eleventh’s headquarters remarked that Oliver Howard, the corps commander had “been 
placed in an unfortunate position, being given the 11" Corps, a body of very inferior 
material, and full of insubordinate Germans &c. They ran at Chancellorsville, but behaved 
much better at Gettysburg.” Howard, Lyman noted, had suffered “much abuse . . . which he 
takes with dignity & patience.”””” 

Despite the xenophobic and elitist views held by these officers, they did their best to 
care for the men under their command. This behavior was consistent with their 
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responsibilities and their ideas about the proper character of the leadership class. The 


cleanliness, well being, and performance of their men would reflect on their skills as leaders. 
Some presented it as a thankless responsibility. Thomas Hyde, discussing campaign life, 
noted that officers suffered “nearly the same privations, added to a terrible responsibility.” 
“A private,” he argued “has no care, nothing to think about but himself, but often the fate of 
many others depend upon the officer to whom many people at home think the brass buttons 
and miserably inadequate salary are ample reward.” Charles Mattocks reported to his mother 
that he had “already made several radical changes in their manner of doing business [in his 
new regiment]” and “think I have reason to congratulate myself upon any success thus far.” 
William McArthur happily reported that his men were healthy in the South Carolina climate. 
“T take some pride in stating this,” he wrote his brother, “as I believe it is in part owing to 
the rigid enforcement of cleanly habits, attention to their kitchens, &c. &c.” Charles 
Mattocks noted in his journal that a member of his company passed away of typhoid fever. 
“This is the first death from sickness I have had,” he recorded. “1 man drowned and 1 died 
in 9 months seems very fair,” he noted, saying further that he was “Ahead of all so far” for 
the regiment had “lost over 50 men.”” William T. Lusk likewise noted that the men of his 
regiment had been “unusually healthy,” no members of the unit having died of sickness 

since they left for the field. He compared this with an Indiana regiment, which had “lost 25 
of their number from disease already, although they have not been out here so long as we by 


two months.’”*"® 
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College men also saw themselves as educators and hoped to uplift their troops. 


Since many of these officers had experience teaching school while they were undergraduates, 
they established classrooms and schools to combat boredom in camp and to improve the 
knowledge and character of their men. “You would be pleased to see the eagerness with 
which men from twenty to forty years of age seize upon this opportunity for repairing the 
defects of their early education, and the progress which they all make is most encouraging,” 
William Wheeler wrote. He was relieved “to see that patient row, sitting at the rough table 
which they themselves had hewn out of the hard oaks of the forest, rough, wild boys, many 
of them, but every eye softened and brightened by the feeling that they were learning 
something higher and better than card playing or whiskey drinking.”*'’ In essence, college 
men attempted to apply the lessons of character that they had learned to their wartime 
situations. By having good character themselves, they hoped to be role models and teachers 
for their men. 

Practically speaking, the idea of leading by example was inadequate to control 
thousands of restless men. Discipline was 4 critical code of conduct for military men but the 
enthusiasm that these New England college graduates displayed for unit order and discipline 
perhaps suggests some other motives. First, they needed to establish themselves as 
respected commanders and they used the authority given to them by rank to do so. Second, 
their low opinion of some of the men under their command prompted them to act as if they 


were training people of no character whatsoever. Both these reasons also stemmed from the 
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men’s social status. Finally, as Lorien Foote has argued, the military’s hierarchical system 


and emphasis on discipline “matched so closely the values of their own class.”*" 

When considering the issue of discipline, college-educated men called upon their 
own undergraduate training. Similar to what they had been taught during their 
undergraduate days, they maintained that all aspects of behavior needed to be controlled. 
One could not master military drill and stand firm in a fight if one could not control 
profanity and alcohol consumption. Since this was such a major attempt to control 
behavior, the young officers could not simply rely on chaplains to maintain the morality of 
the camp. They themselves had to set an example for their men to follow. Charles Russell 
Lowell was concerned with “prevalence of profanity in the command. He had to admit that 
he himself “had not set them a good example in this respect. I don’t sweat very much or 
vety deep, - but I do swear, more often at officers than men, and there is a great deal of 
swearing in the regiment which I wish to check.” He promised to “stop it myself entirely” 
and attempt to check it in the regiment. Olivia Bowditch, having heard that the commander 
of her son’s regiment was imposing penalties on swearing declared “I hope the fines will be 
strictly enforced!!’ Nathaniel Bowditch admitted that he had, at times, sworn because “men 
are so stupid” but he did not “make a habit of it” and “in fact J try as hard as I can to over 
come it and am gradually doing it at any rate I pray for strength to do it and try with all my 


might to do it for your sake for I know that it is not gentlemanly.”’”” 
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Discipline was particularly important to keep the men sober during the long and 


boring stretches of camp life. Already immersed in Victorian values about sobriety, New 
England graduates also discovered the very practical nature of keeping a sober command. 
Robert Gould Shaw was pleased that “none of our officers have taken to drinking.” This, he 
noted, was “extraordinary ... as, for a man who has a penchant that way, there is every 
inducement to it.” In the neighboring regiment, however, “the officers, or at least some of 
them, are drunk most of their time.” Alcohol consumption was almost always difficult to 
control. “We are now going through a stage dreaded by all officers in the army,” William 
Lusk reported to his mother, “viz: that immediately following upon pay-day.” “Not 
withstanding the utmost precautions,” he explained, “the men contrive to obtain liquor, and 
when intoxicated are well-nigh uncontrollable.” Another activity frowned upon by Victorian 
morals was gambling. “Quite a lot of our officers are of a mighty poor character,” 
complained Charles P. Bowditch. Having received their pay, some officers gathered in a first 
lieutenant’s tent to gamble. “They call themselves the Philistines,” Bowditch reported, “‘and 
us who have no connection with such operations, the Israelites. The Israelites are 
continually adding recruits to their band and J am happy to say that the Philistines are in 
consequence losing,” 

College men were concerned with maintaining proper morals because they believed 
that only men of proper character were worthy of saving the nation. Joseph Twichell, a 
chaplain and a temperance advocate, criticized both officers and men for drinking. Rum, he 


argued, “is undoubtedly our worst evil.” He told his father that he had “witnessed some 
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disgraceful scenes of debauchery since I assumed my present place, and always with a 


heart-sick sense of shame.” “Are these men volunteers in a holy cause?” he asked. Were 
these the men “that will save the republic?” Wanting to make the men worthy of the noble 
cause for which they were supposedly fighting, Twichell pondered the many ways that he 
could spread the influence of temperance, settling on the need for discipline and examples 
from the top commanders. “It does seem,” he observed, “as if a love in inebriation, 
oblivion, forgetfulness is a more universal companion of a sinful heart than any other vice.” 
He hoped that a “fear of punishment would put an end to the nuisance” and “a few marked 
cases of severe discipline backed by examples of temperance in high places, and with the 
certainty established of no leniency,” the need for alcohol “might be violently and surely 
choked.” Unfortunately for Twichell, the regiment’s colonel was not the best example to the 
men. Although he was “a most capable officer — a kind commander and a warm-hearted, 
manly person to deal with,” Twichell claimed that the colonel was also “spoiling himself of 
the efficiency within his power and due to his place, by the habit of intemperance.” “Tf the 
thing goes on to its legitimate result,” he predicted, “the man is lost.” The colonel was 
“never drunk i.e. staggering, but he lives on liquor” and only his “constitution has kept him 
so far from yielding entirely to its effects.” Furthermore, Twichell observed that the 
colonel’s “strength and snap, whenever he lays hold of business, are borrowed from the 
bottle.”7" 

Chaplains, as was their duty, worried about the morality of the soldiers in their units 


and were appalled that church services were not mandatory. In 1861, Joseph Twichell 
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complained that the three thousand men in his camp were “passing their time as if there 


were no holy time, no day of rest, no risen Lord, no sacred cause” on a perfectly fine Sunday 
afternoon. The men had not been “summoned to hear the word of Life, or in any way 
acknowledge the existence of God” because “it is a fine day for shows and a grand parade 
has been ordered.” Even as he wrote, he told his father, he could hear “the tramp of 
regiments, the roll of drums, the resonant brass, the shrill fife, rise upon the air.” Although 
these were “inspiring, even grand at the proper time,” on a Sunday, they intruded “upon the 
hours demanded by God for better purposes, a profanation, and a shame. It hurts my 
Puritan ears to listen.” Theodore Holmes recorded that he was “utterly sick of the 
ungodliness of army life. There is no recognition of God, nor the claims of the Sabbath, nor 
the reality of religion, nor of anything calculated to turn the minds of men upward.” Holmes 
blamed the men in command for not prioritizing religious life. “If a Sabbath ever comes, it 
happens, & does not come by the arrangement of those in authority,” he concluded.” 

Field officers, however, were generally more concerned with military discipline. 
Curbing stragglers on the march was another way to maintain discipline among the troops. 
Men who fell out of line distracted others and needed to be punished. Theodore Lyman 
praised Frank Barlow for stringing up stragglers and thrashing them. All of this, he wrote, 
was “‘to the great benefit of the service!” Charles Mattocks complained that many soldiers 
dropped out of march due to illness but “in such cases,” the troops were more concerned 
with “personal ease.” “If one thinks he can go along more comfortable after a short rest he 
will take it,’ Mattocks observed but then added, “not if he belongs to Co. A however.” 
Later, upon his promotion to major and command of the regiment, Mattocks told his 
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mother that he had been very strict in enforcing discipline. “Those who wish to do their 


duty as a universal rule,” he remarked, “prefer my system.” In the name of enforcing 
discipline, Mattocks was willing to even press charges against one of his friends who 
“refused to furnish a certain list of clothing &c. called for by the Inspector Genl.”””’ 

Taking over what he considered to be a regiment with lax discipline, Mattocks noted 
that he had “schools of officers three times a week.”” Because of the training, he suspected 
that he could “already see a great improvement in my lawless command.” “I am bound to 
improve ‘especially the appearance of evil’ in these fellows,” he continued, “and IJ think that 
by the time the appearance of evil is destroyed, the evil itself will be ‘von est.””, He admitted 
that he said nothing to the privates but was “‘sazng the officers most unmercifully.” 
Although few of the officers “fancy the operation,” Mattocks consoled himself that “a few . . 
. see and approve the drift of all this.” “I don’t care a fig,” he claimed, “(so long as I 
accomplish the end of which I am striving) viz: to make a good and well disciplined Regt. 
out of a mob of three hundred men.” 

Disciplinary matters needed to be strictly enforced even among favorites and friends. 
Charles Mattocks reported that his adjutant “had the misfortune to be gloriously drunk,” 
falling off his horse “in the presence of the whole Regt.” “This morning,” Mattocks wrote 
his mother, “which is the first time since that he has been in a condition to comprehend 
speech or writing, I put him in arrest.” The adjutant would face charges and probably be 


dismissed. The major lamented that he had to “make an example of the poor fellow” and 
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wished that “the lot had fallen upon some other officer, for this young man is of 


excellent family, well educated, and a most excellent Adjutant.” Though regrettable, 
Mattocks continued, “I am death on a man who will get drunk on duty” because they might 
also “be drunk in battle.”*” 

Under certain circumstances, enforcing discipline could be dangerous, especially 
when alcohol was involved. Stephen M. Weld related the challenge of trying to prevent his 
men from acquiring alcohol while the unit was being transported to the South. “At every 
place we stopped,” he recollected, “the officers and guards got out, and prevented any 
civilians from having access to the men. In this way we managed to keep all liquor away 
from the soldiers.” At Annapolis, however, “lots of our men got into the town, and drank 
much bad whiskey, besides bringing a lot more into camp.” “About noon camp began to be 
a perfect pandemonium, and as the colonel was away, the major and I sallied out to restore 
order,” Weld and his major separated the noisiest drunkards and confined them in the 
guardhouse. Weld ordered one man named Casey “tied up by the thumbs, and gagged.” 
Casey “then kicked an officer there, and I said to him, ‘Casey, I will shoot you if you do that 
again.”’? When the drunkard kicked an officer Weld felt that his authority had been directly 
challenged. He drew his revolver and fited twice, wounding the man. “I meant to kill him, 
and was very sorry I did not succeed,” Weld maintained, adding, ““The shots had a wonderful 


effect in quieting the men, and I had very little trouble with them after that.” Charles Russell 
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Lowell, facing a riot at his training camp in 1863, reacted similarly. When he shot one of 


his men, however, he killed him.*” 

College men, used to thinking that they knew what was best and determined to 
enforce discipline, were upset with the tendency of their troops to question authority. Such 
remnants of civilian life, officers maintained, was detrimental to army operations. When 
Charles Mattocks received a petition from his regimental officers, asking him for clemency in 
the case of a drunken adjutant, he remarked, “If there is one thing I detest in military 
matters, it is a town-meeting system of managing affairs.” These observations about the 
inferiority of democratically-inclined Union men was a common one, especially for men who 
had seen rebel soldiers fight. When compared to their enemies, Waisa troops seemed all too 
inadequate. Whatever else might he said about the Confederate cause, William Wheeler 
maintained, they had “managed to pick out their best men, and have put them at the head of 
their army.” Wheeler thought that the “material of the bulk of their army is certainly inferior 
to the mass of ours, and our artillery is much the best, while we allow only a slight 
superiority to their cavalry.” The rebels had, however, better crafted and deployed their 
force. “With the prospect of victory when advancing and impunity when retreating,” he 
observed, “the dirty, half naked, ill-fed white trash of the Southern army will march twenty 
miles a day, and fight days on empty stomachs.” He wished that Union troops might find 
inspirational leaders of their own. With such men, he thought, “our boys would do and 
suffer as much and more.” Wheeler had seen it proven “that officers who are willing to 


expose themselves, and lead their men on intelligently, will never lack support.” He used the 
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men of his battery as an example. They were “by no means first-rate, and they do for the 


most part answer to the description of ‘hirelings”’ but he doubted whether “there ate many 
places so hot that they would not follow their officers into with cheerfulness.”*”” 

Under some circumstances college men suggested that what the Union really need 
was an army of automatons who would set aside their democratic ideals and do anything 
they were told. Part of this had to do with their admiration for Confederate troops’ 
discipline in combat. Samuel Nichols, catching himself as he criticized troop movements 
admitted that the men and their lower level officers “must content ourselves to be 
machines.” Unable to comprehend the full picture of the generals in charge, he resigned 
himself to being yet another cog in the machine of the army. A frustrated Wilder Dwight 
wrote that American troops would “only become efficient in proportion as they abandon 
their national theories and give themselves up obediently to the miktary laws which have 
always governed the successful prosecution of war.” The present army was “crippled by the 
ideas of equality and independence which have colored the whole life of our people.” 
Because the men had the ability to elect their own officers, they had too much control and 
the officers, in turn, could not maintain proper discipline. “Obedience” was “permissive” 
rather than “compelled, and the radical basis is wrong.” Union troops needed to “recognize 
authority and obey without knowing why, - obey from habit and instinct, not from any 


ptocess of reasoning or presumed consent.””*” Ironically, the national character of 


Americans was considered detrimental to the nation’s survival. 
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Most college men, convinced that discipline was crucial to victory, approved of 


extreme measures, including execution, to keep their men in line. William Lusk declared that 
he “would have the man shot who would without authority steal so much as a fence rail, 
though it were to make the fire to cook his food.” John B. Noyes approved of the execution 
of a dozen men even though the “men do not approve of the proceedings.” In his opinion, 
he thought the “effect will be salutary” in curbing desertion. “I hope,” he told his father, 
“the newspapers will scatter far and wide accounts of this execution that the people may 
know that desertion zs a ctime, and that they may not become its guilty accessories.” On 
picket duty near Gum Springs, Virginia, Charles Mattocks noted that some men in the army 
had been abducted by guerrillas. Without displaying any regret for fellow soldiers’ 
misfortune, Mattocks commented “the quicker the captured ones are hung the better.” 
“One good” would come from the abduction and that was “a decrease of stragglers.” 
“This,” he continued, “will cure a great many of their habit of falling out upon every trivial 
pretext.” The capture of the men ought to demonstrate that orders concerning guerrilla 
activity were more than “a bugbear to keep the men from straggling.” Soldiers would now 
think it “a risky business to drop out every now and then” and “Sick and tired men will now 
be quite a rare commodity on the march.” 

Discipline was supposed to help form a superior fighting unit. Combat, after all, was 
the ultimate purpose of a soldier and green troops needed to be prepared for the shock of 
battle. While training his new regiment in Baton Rouge, Frank Bartlett oversaw the men in 


drill and proudly observed, “Their fire by battalion was like one gun.” He later explained to 
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the men, “if they would only do as well as that in real action, keep cool, and not fire until 


they were sure they had the word from me, no matter how near the enemy encroached.” 
“There is nothing more important than to accustom men to firing, and getting used to the 
noise,” he maintained.” 

It is difficult to judge the effectiveness of college men’s approach to officering men. 
While some officers won the respect of their commands and formed superb fighting units, 
others were rejected. College men’s arrogance and aloofness along with their commitment 
to strict discipline could seem all too patronizing and stuffy for independently minded 
soldiers. In one instance from the early part of the war, one private aciibed his 
impressions of Colonel Oliver O. Howard. The colonel, he wrote, “talked down to us (My 
men — ’) with the tone and manner of an itinerant preacher. He told us all about himself 
and his little family and the Ten Commandments.” 

Perhaps expressing their own insecurities, college-educated men hoped that their 
men appreciated their efforts and leadership. Although some would claim that they did not 
care for affection, others would openly discuss how flattered they were to be appreciated by 
their troops. Nathaniel Bowditch reported to his mother that he had “got on very well with 
the men and I think I am gr[a]dually getting their good will” Joseph Twichell, perhaps 
conscious that his role as chaplain did not entitle him to the same level of obedience that the 
men reserved for their combat officers, reported that a “strong bond of sympathy has grown 
up between” him and his men. He was such that the “men and officers who have stood by 


me thus far would endure anything in the way of discomfort, cold or wet, outdoor or in, 
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which I should suggest for the sake of Sabbath day observances.” Twichell even claimed 


that the faithful in his camp would “come out in the absence of a better place under the 
open sky in a storm to help maintain the institution of Sunday religious exercises in camp, if 
I desired it” in the same manner that they would “follow a captain into a galling fire.” John 
B. Noyes boasted to his brother, “I am liked by my Company, and no officer is probably 
more generally liked by the Regiment, - doubtless because I have exhibited pluck both in 
camp & field.”?” 

College men’s declarations of their own success sometimes seemed rather self- 
serving and vain. Caspar Crowninshield declared himself “happy and satisfied” because he 
had “the best company, the best servant & the best horse on the field, and the Lt. Col. says 
that I am a very fine officer.” He could claim all these laurels, he added somewhat ironically, 
“without vanity for you know there is not a particle of that in me.” William McArthur told 
his mother that he had “the respect of the whole reg’t and bave the good opinion of the 
superior officers up to the Corps Commander.” He then told the story of some officers 
who, while on furlough, met with the governor of Maine. When asked about the affairs of 
the regiment, the men spoke well of their colonel and lieutenant colonel but to the question 
“who is going to lead you 2n the hour of battk?” then men “all looked at each other and 
answered together ‘Capt. McArthur.”””? Undoubtedly, many of these men could be proud 


of their achievements but their laudatory claims of personal success certainly served to 


inflate their opinions about themselves. 
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Even though they might have believed themselves to be good leaders, when 


evaluated by their fellow graduates, college men did not always receive positive reviews. 
Caspar Crowninshield, in particular seems to have been rather harsh on his fellow officers. 
He blasted his relative Benjamin Crowninshield for making “himself ridiculous ever since he 
joined the Regiment.” The other Crowninshield had complained “by grumbling & growling 
because he was not made a Captain, and now that he has been made one, he has left his 
Company at North Edisto and come back to Hilton Head sick, and is trying to get a 
furlough to go home.” “Everyone is rather disgusted at his conduct for his company is likely 
to see some fighting and he ought to be with it unless he is really very sick,” Caspar wrote. 
Later, when Benjamin’s furlough was approved, Caspar declared, “fhe] had better stay” at 
home because he was “not fit for a soldier, and some very disagreeable comments are made 
upon his conduct. He made a bad Lieutenant and a worse Captain.” Crowninshield also 
thought that Paul J. Revere was soundly disliked by his regimental officers because “he has a 
most disagreable way of giving orders, in a harsh indistinct tone of voice” and “interferes 
with officers in command & their companies in a most unjustifiable way and manner.” He 
also pointed to Revere’s limited store of military knowledge and lethargy in learning. In 
addition, Crowninshield observed Charles Russell Lowell was “very unpopular with the Regt. 
& every[one] prays that he may be made a Brigadier Gen. so that we may get rid of him.” 
Although the two men got along, Crowninshield did not consider Lowell “much of a soldier 
although I do consider him the most tallented young man IJ have ever met with and he is as 


brave a little fellow a[s] ever lived but is hasty inconsiderate and has not very good 
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judgment.” Perhaps not realizing the irony of his comments, Crowninshield criticized 


Lowell for having “a more unbound confidence in his own ability.” 

The boasting of their own success as officers would not have been possible if the 
college graduates had been unable to control their soldiers. As professional men, many of 
them barely emerging from their college days, graduates found the discipline of the army 
beneficial for their character as well as for the task of commanding their troops. Thomas 
Hubbard noted, “I never had, and do not now have, such confidence in my ability to 
succeed in civil life as you, Father, seem to have.” In the army, however, “Honesty, courage, 
and fair soldierly ability tell quicker .. . and are sooner recognized, than similar qualities in 
civil life.” Life in the army, therefore, helped to illustrate some important lessons from the 
civilian world. “It is better to be a good Colonel, than a poor Major General,” Hubbard 
observed, “and this is more generally understood in the army, than in civil life is the fact that 
it is better to be an honest poor man than a rascally rich one.” 

Success as leaders pleased college-educated men more than anything else. Although 
they might deny it, these young officers cared about how their men viewed them. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., discussing the reenlistment drive in his regiment, was very proud that 
three quarters of his company had volunteered again. Adams credited himself for the 
outcome. He had promised the men that, instead of taking a trip to Europe, he would 
“remain here and see them home.” “The result was highly satisfactory,” he declared, noting 


that his troops had confidence in rather than an attachment to him. “They,” he observed, 


“seem to think that I] am a devil of a fellow. They come to me to decide their bets and to 
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settle questions in discussion; they wish to know before they re-enlist whether I am going 


to remain in the regiment; and finally they came to the conclusion that it would be safe to 
recruit if I promised not to go away until I saw them home for their furloughs.” “To be 
egotistical,” he added, “I think I see the old family traits cropping out in myself.” Although 
he thought the men had “no affection” for him on a personal level — thinking that he was - 
“cold, reserved and formal” —they had “faith in my power of accomplishing results and in 
my integrity.” Adams claimed that cared for results and respect more than affection.” 
College-educated men tried to act like wea of character and hoped that their 
leadership and example would serve the Union cause well. When they looked above them to 
the army command level, they found a gap. College-educated men lamented the poor quality 
of Union generals, particularly in the Eastern Theater of the war. “We all feel here that we 
can whip the rebels if we only have a man who can command us properly,” Stephen M. 
Weld wrote in June 1863. “This Army of the Potomac,” he continued, “is truly a wonderful 
army. They have something of the English bull-dog in them. You can whip them time and 
again, but the next fight they go into, they are in good spirits, and as full of pluck as ever.” 
Frank Haskell echoed these sentiments, asking, “Why does the Western Army suppose that 
the Army of the Potomac does not fight?” “The Army of the Potomac is grand!” he 
exclaimed, “Give it good leadership — let it alone, — and it will not fail to accomplish all that 
reasonable men desire.”””” 
Eventually, as their competence and confidence increased, some eollege men came 


to regard themselves as even more qualified than West Point graduates to lead men in battle. 
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At the start of the war, the men accepted secondary command positions because they 


thought they had much to learn from professional officers. As the war continued and 
college graduates mastered their duties, some of them believed that they were now the best 
soldiers in the army. Caspar Crowninshield remembered that at the start of the war “my cry 
was, oh if I could only be under @ Regular Officer! but from what I have since seen of them my 
prayer is now, oh deliver me from all Regular Officers.” He pronounced most regular 
soldiers “lazy, conceited, and not up to their work.” From his own observations, 
Crowninshield declared that three qualities were needed to make a good officer: common 
sense, a desire to learn, and determination. These qualities “are to be found among the 
educated civillians more than among the West Pointers” because graduates of the military 
academy thought that they had “nothing to learn” and that their “military education is 
completed.” Arrogantly Crowninshield asserted “that those civilians, who have now ee in 
active service for the last year, today are better qualified to command than West Point 
officers.””** Crowninshield, at least, continued to have a low opinion of professional soldiers 
whom he viewed as being less committed to the Union cause. 

Even as college men’s confidence in themselves increased, they continued to look 
down upon officers who were their social inferiors and who had received their commissions 
because of their political connections alone. Such officers, like the antebellum men who 
received their offices through the spoils system, had no qualifications in the eyes of college 
graduates. These men were inferior, unworthy, and unqualified to lead others. John B. 
Noyes declared the major of the 28 Massachusetts “a perfect ignoramus, & blackhead” 


because he “spells Naples, Napils.” In another instance Noyes claimed that he was not 
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worried about “the hostility of the majority of the line officers” because they were “so 


utterly mean and selfish and jealous of each other that I have not a particle of respect for 
their character.” He had no fear because they knew that he stood “far higher in the 
estimation of the men than they. These Irishmen know what is what.” The men in the 
tanks, he explained, “see the selfish character of the officers and can’t see how $105.00 a 
month can make a gentleman.” There was only one officer whom he considered a 
“gentleman” and by that, he meant “there is nothing mean or selfish about him.... though 
he is no ‘scholard’.” The problem with his colleagues, Noyes wrote, was their selfish nature. 
“I never witnessed so much of that commodity before,” he declared. He theorized that 
selfishness was “the characteristic of the Irishman placed a little above his station.” The 
colonel of the regiment himself was “the prince of these selfish ones, though his selfishness 
is not to be confounded with niggardliness.” In another instance, Noyes argued that he was 
better suited to command than other officers in his regiment. Although he was “4 
Captain,” he believed that he could “manage a Regiment better than any of these men in the 
field, because I am not so lazy as ie of them, nor so ignorant as one of them.” There was 
“Jacking in all of them the broad comprehension of the duties of the commanding officer of 
a company.” 

Although he desired a promotion and admitted that he was ambitious, Frank Haskell 
declared that he valued his “self respect, above all promotions and the gratification of all 
ambitions, — and this I shall endeavor to preserve at all hazards.” Although he thought that 


he deserved “the colonelcy of a regiment, — that of the 6" would please me, above any other, 
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— for I helped to make that regiment” he did not believe that the governor of Wisconsin 


would “brake [sic] the rule of his predecessors” to appoint only men with political 
connections. The “Larebees, the Utleys, the Sanders, the Sweets, the Jussens, the Hobarts, 
and so forth” Haskell disgustedly wrote, “will go on receiving commissions to the end, — 
remote — of the war.” He prayed that God would “deliver the country from such, and from 
the Washburns and Schurzs!” Although he was willing to make a case in a letter to the 
governor for his promotion, Haskell would do nothing more. He complained that the 
“making offices and officers public prostitutes is a thing that has made, and is making, so 
much evil and mischief in the country, that I cannot be a party to the crime.” The 
Dartmouth graduate declared his satisfaction in knowing that “whatever of reputation I 
have, I have gained, not by being away from my place, but by being always in it.” That was 
the reason that he deserved his promotion above others with political connections. Haskell 
condemned the “vile wretches who have disgraced our arms, — prolonged the war by their 
blunders — and shed the fruitless blood of many thousands of men,” Those unworthy 
officers had “themselves sought and obtained the high offices which they now desecrate.” 
“Promotion,” he told his brother, must come to me, because J deserve it, and not because I 
ask for it, - or it comes not at all.’””*”” 

Whatever they thought about their fellow officers and how they received their 
commissions, college men believed that the greatest test lay on the battlefield and combat 
would weed out those officers who were unsuited for their positions. Paul J. Revere 
predicted that the “time is fast approaching when men in the army are to be measured by 


their capacity . . . for service and those found defficient will have to go to the wall.” “Tt will 
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prove to have been anything but fortunate,” he noted, “for those who have been placed 


in positions of which they are not masters.”*" Battle would prove the character of true men. 


CHARACTER UNDER FIRE 

Combat was the ultimate test of a college~educated man’s character in two ways: he 
had to confront his own internal fears and he had to maintain a courageous demeanor for 
the men under his command. Additionally, he would see if his training of the men had been 
successful. The stress of battle sharpened both these parts of an officer’s world as they tried 
to match their expectations and act like leaders of men. In a way, combat was an equalizing 
event since all men had the potential to be shot and killed. College men were certainly aware 
the danger that they were putting themselves in on the frontlines. William Wheeler realized 
that he was in an “actual, bloody war” after “meeting officers one day in courteous society, 
and seeing them on the next, mutilated or dead.” “This,” he remarked, “is emphatically a 
war deadly to officers.” 

Like most troops, college-educated men wanted to test themselves in action. “I am 
horribly afraid we shan’t see any more service & that the fighting will all be done in the rear 
of the Southern Potomac army,” wrote Henry L. Abbott. “I don’t mean, of course, that I 
love fighting for itself,” he clarified, “but I do earnestly long to be in a grand battle.” Charles 
Russell Lowell admitted, “like every young soldier, J am anxious for one battle as an 
experience.” After that, however, he noted that he would “be content to bide my time, 
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working where I can do most service.” William Wheeler wrote that he was filled with 


anxiety when thinking of battle because of “the almost indescribable greatness of the 
interests at stake.” “A born coward,” he added, “ought to fight well for this once, as such 
another opportunity will never come up in the world’s history, to inspire courage and noble 
daring.” The men realized that their duty might include dying for the cause and accepted the 
fact. Wheeler promised not to “expose my life except when duty demands it” but added, “if 
I fall in the performance of that duty, you will know that it so pleased the Director of all 
events, and will not sorrow unduly at my dying in the noblest way, and for the highest and 
best cause.” 

Being under fire for the first time was a novel experience, especially for men who 
wete not expecting to be in a fight. John C. Gray seemed more amused than afraid by the 
irony of his particular situation. In December 1864, while accompanying a superior officer 
during a landing operation, he reported, “the fight which ensued was the first time I was ever 
under musketry fire or indeed any fire of consequence. It is singular that I should have been 
two years an aide-de-camp on the staff of a fighting brigadier without hearing a bullet 
whistle, and within two months after becoming the legal adviser of a supposedly sleeping 
department, I should be in the midst of a hot fire.” The shooting, he added, “was brisk 


work and looked badly for a few minutes.” 


343 Henry Livermore Abbott to Josiah Gardner Abbott, February 5, 1862, in Scott, ed., Fallen Leaves, 100; 
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The battlefield was a perfect place to test one’s character because of its dangers. 


College men who were not yet veterans acknowledged the threats that they faced. Chaplain 
Joseph Twichell found himself under fire at the Second Battle of Bull Run. “For a space of 
fifteen minutes,” he wrote home, “I expected every minute to be hit. The sound of the 
bullets was like the humming of bees, while the roaring, crackling, shells plunged and burst 
on every side.” “You don’t know how queerly the bullets sound whistling about your head,” 
Robert Gould Shaw told his mother. Such a shower made it seem “as if you must surely be 
hit.”**° A man’s character, however, was determined by whether or not they could overcome 
fears of being hit. 

Additionally, the young men did not want their troops and colleagues to think of 
them as failures, whether on a personal or command level. After returning from a sharp 
engagement, Nathaniel Bowditch regretted some of his actions. “It makes me feel badly at 
times when I think of it because I am afraid that the men will think me a coward which is a 
thing that I should detest,” Bowditch wrote his mother. Instead, he had made up his mind 
“that they shall never have cause to say any thing of the kind again for if it ever is my lot to 
be in the same place again I will fire all my carbines if I fall in the attempt.” Bowditch 
seemed embarrassed but was thankful that “my brother officers do not think that I was to 
blame for any thing that I did.”**° 

Combat blended personal expectations and leadership demands. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. was concerned about how he would be remembered by his comrades if he fell at 


the Battle of Ball’s Bluff. At the same time, he had to play the role of leader to his men. In 
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the midst of the fight Holmes remembered, “I felt and acted very cool and did my duty I 


am sure — I was out in front of our men encouraging ‘em on when a spent shot knocked the 
wind out of me & I fell.” Ordered to return to the rear Holmes disobeyed, noting, “T felt 
that I couldn’t without more excuse so up I got and rushed to the front where hearing the 
Col. cheering the men on I waved my sword and asked it none would follow me when down 
I went again by the Colonel’s side.” Lying in a hospital, convinced that he had been dealt a 
mortal wound, Holmes admitted that would have been content to pass on for he felt “very 
happy in the conviction I did my duty handsomely.” Summoning a passing doctor to his 
side, Holmes “gave him my address and told him (or meant & tried to) if I died to write 
home & tell ‘em I’d done my duty — I was very anxious they should know that.”*’ After he 
was off the battlefield, Holmes could focus on his personal concerns and ignore his men’s 
perceptions. He had, after all, done all he could to lead them courageously. 

The efforts of these character-conscious officers did have a positive, calming, and 
reassuring effect upon the men in the midst of battle. At the Battle of Chancellorsville, 
Frank Barlow made his presence known to the men by walking calmly in front of the line as 
shells and bullets came flying by. One soldier wrote that Barlow “although strict in camp is 
as cool as a South Sea Islander.” “When the shells are flying,” the soldier from the 33" 
Massachusetts continued, “he [Barlow] walked up & down our lines & coolly said ‘Lie down, 
lie down & take it easy’ although he thought us to be surrounded & that we would have to 


make our way out on the point of a bayonet.” 
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More than ever, combat situations required the leadership of inspiring and daring 


officers. Before an assault on Petersburg, Joshua L. Chamberlain attempted to inspire the 
men of his brigade. He reminded them that they had “great duty for our country to 
perform, and who knows but the way in which we acquit ourselves in this perilous 
undertaking many depend the ultimate success of the preservation of our grand republic.” 
Although some would fall, he expressed his confidence that they men would “go in manfully 
and make such a record as will make all our loyal American people forever grateful.” In the 
case of men who commanded untested units, they thought that they had an even greater 
responsibility to inspire their troops. “You see, I have a green regiment,” Frank Haskell 
explained to a friend. Thus, he could not “get behind the lines as I might do in the case of 
seasoned troops. I shall be obliged always to lead.” This would, he predicted, lead to him 
getting shot. He was, however, willing to take the risk since it was his duty to lead. In the 
midst of a bombardment, Charles P. Chandler thanked “the providential preservation of 
myself, when dozens [of shells] fell around me.” He praised his “splendid men” as well as 
the “bravery and steadiness” of his fellow officers. “In the battle, we cheer when we are 
doing well, and when we need to keep our courage up,” he explained, noting that part of his 
job was to keep the men from wavering. “Yesterday,” Chandler reported, “just in front of 
the Enemy, when the firing was roughest, I got the men cheering for some cause that I 
invented. It keeps the men in good spirits and frightens the Enemy, who believe 
reinforcements are coming in for us.” 

As the young leaders of the war effort, college men knew that all eyes were on them 
and acted accordingly. At the Battle of Antietam Thomas Hyde led a daring assault against 


34 Quoted in Nesbitt, ed., Through Blood ¢» Fire, 130; quoted in Haskell of Gettysburg, 244; Charles Peleg Chandler 
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an area called Piper’s Farm. The men sensed that the assault was a foolish one but 


ordered to undertake the mission by the brigade commander himself, Hyde had no choice 
but to obey. In the end, the 7" Maine was repulsed with heavy losses but the men, Hyde 
reported, were thankful for his leadership. “Sixty brave and mutilated fellows told me that 
night that they would follow me again, even to the gates of hell,” he wrote his mother a few 
days after the battle, concluding, “That is what we need in this war — some one to lead and 
the men never refuse.” Men needed a leader who would not only lead them into tough 
fights but who kept his wits as well. “I never was so cool or thought so quick as in the 
battle, and idea of persona! danger did not enter my head,” Hyde remarked, implying that he 
had passed the test of true leadership.*” 

On a personal level, college-educated men seemed relieved that their character was 
not found to be wanting on the battlefield. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. admitted to feeling 
frightened as “shells went shrieking and hurtling just over our heads and sometimes broke 
close to us” but it was not the type of fear that he expected. “I knew that my nerves were a 
little braced,” he explained, “but my mind was never clearer or more easily made up on 
points of doubt, and altogether the machine worked with a vigor and power which, under 
the circumstances, I had never hoped it possessed.” 

College men reported how satisfied they were at their cool behavior in battle. After 
his first experience being under fire, Sidney Willard, a Harvard graduate, reported, “I don’t 
think I either showed or felt the least fear.”” While Confederate shells were raining down on 


his position, he had “to march my regiment back under the fire of our battery over our 
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heads, and of the Rebels from a hill opposite directly into us.” In the midst of executing 


this order, “A fragment of shell (so the men said, I thought it was dirt) struck the road, and 
bounced right over my cap, about two feet above my head; and shot and shell struck and 
whizzed about in all directions. The Lieutenant of the battery was killed, and an artilleryman 
had his arm torn to pieces, besides wounded men in other regiments than ours.” Despite 
the carnage, Willard recorded, “I was reading your letter during the shelling, while my 
regiment was lying under cover, and when that bit of dirt or iron, I don’t know which, 
bounced over my head.” After the “awful” Battle of Williamsburg in which his division 
“suffered dreadfully,” Charles P. Chandler reported that he had survived “‘a rain of shot and 
shell.” On the field, he felt “as cool as at home” even though he knew that he was in “a hot 
place.”?*? 

Being in combat roused strong yet conflicting emotions in the men. At the First 
Battle of Bull Run, Charles P. Chandler acknowledged “the wonderful power of a battle,” 
noting that the “cannonading and the quick musketry are savagely delightful.” “Devils,” he 
commented, “must glory in it... . It is a dreadful thing this war.” That beauty, however, 
masked real danger. Unable to escape the threat of death, the men had to remain calm. 
Chandler reported that he read his mother’s letter while “sitting behind a tree to hide from 
these charming cannon trifle balls that threatened.” The men learned “to dodge the balls” by 
watching for the “flash of the cannon.” In the midst of an evening bombardment during the 
Peninsula Campaign, Chandler could not help but admire the “beauty of the scene,” which 
consisted of a wall of “flame just in your front, suddenly and on a dark night.” Despite the 
danger, he promised that he would “never forget the beauty of the scene” nor would be 
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“forget the steadiness of the men under such an unexpected and sudden alarm. Every 


man was a hero.” 

Many college men remarked that they had no time to think of their own feats in 
battle since their responsibilities as leaders consumed their every thought. So intense was 
their focus on the duties that theit own anxieties quickly vanished. “What surprised me 
greatly,” William Wheeler wrote after the Second Battle of Bull Run, “was that so very faint 
an idea of danger was in my mind at the very hottest of the fight; I was so thoroughly 
occupied with working my pieces to the best advantage, that I hardly noticed the bullets 
whistling and shells exploding around, and even some of the most revolting sights of 
bloodshed and death seemed to me very natural under the peculiar circumstances.” He 
made a similar observation after Gettysburg. In that battle, he had “felt highly elated and 
excited, but this mostly passed away when we got to work. Every man, however brave, must 
feel unpleasantly when the shells begin to fall into the Battery before it is unlimbered, but as 
soon as the guns are ‘in battery,’ and the work has begun, this unpleasant sensation passes 
away, although more or less excitement is still felt, chiefly physical.” Thomas W. Hyde 
declared that he had never felt fear “simply because I have had too much to do and have 
been obliged to incite the men by example ~ for any soldiers will fight if their officers are 
brave men.” After the Battle of Shiloh, Samuel H. Eells, a Harvard graduate and hospital 


steward, wrote down his impressions, “I did not know but what I should get frightened in 
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the first battle; but I believe I didn’t. I was too busy; and, if I had been ever so much 


scared, I don’t think I could have run off and left our wounded crying for help.” 

Some men claimed that they drew upon the courage of their men to sustain their 
own brave face. If their men were not afraid, how could the leaders display any fear? 
Looking back at four vicious battles in which he had been engaged, Frank Haskell could not 
“tell how any one could have survived, but we are alive, and I have the belief that He who 
controls the destinies of nations and men, has saved me, and will, unharmed, in many more 
battles.” “I have not been afraid of anything in battle,” he commented and explained, “One 
does not mind the bullets and shells much, but only looks to the men and the enemy, that all 
is right.” Henry Abbott was surprised to find that he “wasn’t frightened at all” in combat. 
“Indeed,” he explained, “it would be hard to be frightened when men whom you are 
accustomed to think more ignoble than yourself are cool all round you.” Abbott then noted 
his disappointment, reasoning that if he had been afraid “I might have had a chance to see 
whether I could command any amount of will, moral courage, &c.” “Besides,” he added, “in 
my efforts not to be subdued by my fear, I might have rushed into the other extreme & have 
done something gallant & glorious, whereas the fact is ] wasn’t excited enough to be able to 
do any thing better than my men who were with me.””* 


In the midst of battle, college men tested all the elements of their character. They 


seemed impressed by their ability to think clearly and were exhilarated by the opportunities 
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to lead men under the most extreme circumstances. At the height of Pickett’s Charge 


during the third day of the Battle of Gettysburg, Frank Haskell watched in horror as “the 
larger portion of Webb’s Brigade ... was breaking from the cover of their works, and 
without orders or reason, with no hand lifted to check them . . . falling back a fear-stricken 


p? 


flock of confusion!” At this moment, he realized that the “fate of Gettysburg hung upon a 
spider’s single thread!” and a “great magnificent passion came on me at the instant, not one 
that overpowers and confounds, but one that blanches the face, and sublimes every sense 
and faculty.” Haskell reached for his sword, “the sign of rank only, in every battle,” drew 
the saber, “bright and gleaming, the symbol of command.” He described his actions: 

All rules and proprieties were forgotten all considerations of 

person, and danger, and safety, despised; for as I met the tide 

of these rabbits, the damned red flags of the rebellion began 

to thicken and flaunt along the wall they had just deserted, 

and one was already wavering over one of the guns of the 

dead Cushing. I ordered these men to ‘halt? and ‘face about, 

and ‘fire,’ and they heard my voice, and gathered my meaning, 

and obeyed my commands. On some unpatriotic backs, of 

those not quick of comprehension, the flat of my sabre [sic] 

fell, not lightly; and at its touch their love of country returned; 

and with a look at me as if I were the destroying angel, as I 

might have become theirs, they again faced the enemy.*” 
Haskell had successfully demonstrated his command of the situation, taken charge in the 
heat of a crisis, and inspired men to stand by their duty. He had, in the most dramatic 
fashion, demonstrated his character. 

College men also valued the ability to keep their wits and escape from tense 


situations. Dartmouth graduate Eri Woodbury recorded an incident in which he was nearly 


captured. During an engagement in which Union troops “received the most terrible fire of 
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Canister that ever I saw,” he was knocked from his horse. “It was getting dark and the 


woods were constantly lighted up with the flashing of their cannon,” he remembered, “and 
then that awfull [sic] shrieking as the shell and canister came ploughing and tearing through 
the trees.” “Suddenly,” he felt “a blow and a numbing sensation across my breast.” 
Woodbury was knocked off his horse, which did not stop to wait for its rider. He “found 
where I was wounded: my fingers were completely knocked out & hanging over the back 
side the hand by a little shred of skin.” Captured by Confederates, he described the feelings 
of being marched away as a prisoner of war: “Never ... did I know what it was to feel 
ashamed, dirty, worthless, and dreadfully mean!” Resolved not to end up in a prison camp, 
Woodbury stole a horse and was riding away with musket balls whistling by “unpleasantly 
near my ears.” One of them struck his horse, which died instantly. The animal fell on top 
of Woodbury and trapped him. Thinking swiftly, he decided to play dead. This fooled the 
Confederates who left him on the field. As he escaped to safety, Woodbury must have taken 
some comfort in the fact that he had been able to summon the courage and the wit to 
extract himself from that difficult position.” 

Not sharing the dangers of the battlefield with their comrades made these young 
men feel as if they were betraying their responsibilities to themselves and their units. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr. agonized about his inability to join his regiment for the Battle of 
Fredericksburg. Sick with dysentery and “growing weaker each day from illness and 
starvation,” during the days before the battle in December 1862, he watched from his 
hospital bed as the Army of the Potomac crossed the Rappahannock River towards the rebel 
lines. “I see for the first time the Regt going to battle while I remain behind,” he wrote to 
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his mother. It was “a feeling worse than the anxiety of danger, IJ assure you — Weak as I 


was I couldn’t restrain my tears.” On the day after the Union assaults had been halted, 
Holmes wrote again, “We couldn’t see the men but we saw the battle — a terrible sight when 
your Regt is in it but you are safe —- Oh what self reproaches have I gone through for what I 
could not help.” Luther C. Howell was taken ill before a campaign and was forbidden to 
participate. Disappointed, he explained to his sister that it was “not the grand desire of a 
soldier to keep out of danger” and although a soldier might “not love fighting will never 
shun it he will always be on hand when he hard knocks are to be given it is only your half 
breeds that look out for the soft places & scold about nations.” 

Success in battle was exhilarating and shaped how some of these men viewed the 
conflict after it was over. Even before the wide publication of his exploits at Little Round 
Top in July 1863, Joshua L. Chamberlain could barely contain his excitement. The Battle of 
Gettysburg was a “terrible fight in which the 20" held the post of honor on the extreme left 
of the whole army where the fiercest attack has made.” He praised the regiment’s 
“magnificent conduct” and described the odds against them: “I was attacked by a whole 
Rebel Brigade & after two hours fighting during which we exhausted our ammunition & 
snatched the full cartridge boxes from the dead & dying friend & foe, & when that was gone 
& we were pressed two to one, & had lost one hundred & fifty from the field, we charged & 
utterly routed the whole Brigade — killed & wounded 150 & took 308 prisoners & 300 stand 


of arms.’””” 
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College men often attributed the success of a unit to the leadership of the 


officers in the same way that they took credit for well-disciplined men. Frazar Stearns gave 
three reasons why his unit performed well in a recent battle: “1". Because every officer knew 
his duty and did it. 2d. Because the men were well fed and care taken of them. 3d. Because 
they had a Colonel who knew what he was about, and is a gentleman besides.” 

Combat also helped seal the relationship of trust between officers and men. For the 
former, a successful fight helped justify all discipline and training that they imposed on their 
subordinates. “One of the pleasantest things that has developed by our late action is the 
kindly feeling shown by the men to the officers,” Charles F. Morse wrote, “they have learned 
their dependence on them, and have confidence now in their pluck and willingness to share 
every danger with them.” After surviving the Battle of Chancellorsville with his company, 
Charles Mattocks praised the men of the 17" Maine. “When two Regts. were panic- 
stricken,” he wrote to his mother, “they [his command] stood by me like heroes.” Given the 
hard fought battle and the loyalty of the men, Mattocks asked how he could resign now. 
“Would I abandon men who showed themselves willing to give their own lives to save 
mine?” he asked. “No,” he declared, “not for anything would I leave them and by them I 
mean the service generally.” John B. Noyes was surprised to hear “talk about the 
consolidation of the 12" & 13” Reg’ts [Massachusetts Volunteers].” “Our Regiment has too 
good a name to loose [sic],” he protested. Instead of consolidation, he urged the army to 
“Fill up the ranks with conscripts .. . but let the old 13" with its memories still retain its 
identity.” “Cedar Mountain, Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg have proved the valor of 


our men,” he argued, and “It will not do to take away its number from the Massachusetts 
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Reg’t in men & name. There is an spirit de corps in a regiment like ours that it will not do 


for the Government to trample upon.”*" 

The amount of combat that college-educated officers saw certainly took a toll. 
Although many of these men were realists about what they would face in war, they were not 
prepared to see the wounded and the dead in the aftermath of a battle. In their own ways, 
they adapted and this too became part of their wartime experience. In a sense, it also 
reinforced their character. Joseph Twichell found that he was “getting, not hardened, but 
accustomed” to the sights of blood. Early in the war he “shrank from witnessing operations 
and more than once... was compelled to decline my aid, fearing that I should prove useless 
when the knife appeared.” He had, however, “overcome all this and by a little care in 
observation, I have acquired a skill and handiness which enable me to act as an assistant in 
an amputation.” After the Battle of Williamsburg, Charles P. Chandler had a moment to 
teflect. “When... all is passed, and a night has intervened and rest and quiet again rule, and 
you look over the field and reckon up the results,” he wrote, “there horrid war stands our 
before you in all its wicked horror.” The lesson, Rowers had “not been a disheartening 
one for me.” Rather, it was “a hardening process” for he now felt “able to look on most 
anything now.” A couple more battles would “quite fit me to stand unmoved amidst any 
scene of filth, of suffering of slaughter, of terrors and of wickedness, physically speaking.” 


“The battle,” he told his mother, “is but a small part of war.” Burying the dead and caring for 


the wounded from both sides was also “war itself, and not the glory of war.” Despite the 
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horrors that they consistently saw following battle, these men did not waver in their 


commitment to save the Union. They did their duty, proved their character, and endured. 


College-educated New Englanders did not shy away from their responsibilities to the 
Union. Volunteering to serve was consistent with their ideas about nationalism and proper 
character for society’s leaders. Drawn to the task of leading others into the war, they still 
demanded recognition of their social status in the armed forces. Aside from the few 
impatient men who volunteered in the first excitement-filled weeks of the war, most of the 
college men in this study obtained officers’ commissions. As many of them noted, their 
qualities as educated men could do more for the Union cause than simply catch a bullet. For 
much of the conflict, they remained very concerned with their rank and class status in the 
armed forces. This concern, above all others, set them apart from their fellow men in arms. 

As young officers, college men brought their antebellum lessons about the 
importance of discipline to their tasks. Although they may have had a lot to learn in their 
first few weeks, they quickly adapted to the military regime, bringing their studying skills to 
bear. Some even thought of themselves as superior to regular troops and West Point 


graduates. These young social leaders, after all, saw themselves as superior men who had 


Twichell believed that his newly developed ability to stomach the horrors of war would help him perform his 
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both the best education in the country and the passion of their convictions. As 


volunteer officers, they believed that they ranked well above others. 

College men attempted to mold their troops into effective combat units. In some 
instances, however, their ambition and ethnic bias got the better of them. Fully conscious 
about the importance of their war record, college men disliked being associated with units 
that had a poor reputation. They looked down upon regiments that were known for having 
large ethnic — Irish or German — populations and sought to affiliate themselves with 
commands with better reputations. 

Combat was, to a certain extent, a leveling experience. All men felt anxiety at the 
approach of battle and shock then a military operation began. However, since college men 
had two responsibilities, one as soldiers themselves and the other as officers and leaders, 
they were perhaps even more conscious of their responsibilities. They wondered whether 
their interna] character would stand the rigors of warfare and were equally anxious to know 
whether their leadership example would succeed or falter. Concern about how they 
appeared to their men, therefore, intensified their need to display their best character under 
fire. 

Ultimately, these men’s exposed positions as junior officers brought them into harms 
way. To test their character they had to be exposed to the dangers of the battlefield. The 
cost for such exposure was very high. Of the forty-five men at the core of this study, 
fourteen (31 percent) were killed in action or died as a result of wounds received in battle. If 
the men who were seuesely wounded are added to the list, the number rises to twenty-one 


out of forty-five (46.6 percent). This does not include all the minor injuries that the core 
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group sustained. When compared to the proportion of northern soldiers who were killed 


or wounded in the war (around 17.5 percent), this cohort suffered much higher casualties.*” 

With great risk also came rewards. Five of the men in this cohort (Chamberlain, 
Oliver Howard, Hyde, Mattocks, and Woodbury) received Medals of Honor for their 
bravery in the war. The effect of these men’s leadership on particularly units is mixed. For 
example, while some units such as the 2" and 20" Massachusetts Volunteers turned out well, 
Frank Barlow’s German troops in the XI Corps did not seem to benefit from his discipline. 
On a personal level, however, most if not all of these men seem to have been satisfied that 
they had proven their character during the war. They had, after all, volunteered, survived 
harsh conditions, interacted with common soldiers, and faced enemy fire. They had 
demonstrated discipline, independent thought, and sacrifice. If the traits of character were 
not always easy to evaluate in the antebellum world, wartime service helped clarify the 


situation and these college men were able to confirm that they were gentlemen of character. 
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Chapter 5 


Lincoln, McClellan, and National Leadership During the War 

Whether they were Republicans or Democrats, college-educated men supported a 
swift conclusion to the war and expressed dissatisfaction with Lincoln and his generals for 
their early failings. Since the stakes were so high, they expected strong and decisive 
leadership from their president. Soon after the war began, however, they became 
disappointed by Lincoln’s waffling. Radical Republicans thought that he was too timid while 
conservative Republicans and Democrats thought the president was weak and falling into 
the grip of abolitionists. The Emancipation Proclamation received a lukewarm reception 
from college men. Even abolitionists were uncertain that Lincoln’s timing was proper. The 
president, meanwhile, seemed weak to the Democrats because he had finally caved to 
abolitionists’ demands. It was not until the election of 1864 when the men realized that 
Lincoln, who had promised to continue and win the war, was the better candidate. 

The present chapter argues that college-educated New Englanders were bipartisan in 
that they all wanted a swift end to the war and a Union victory. However, these beliefs did 
not guarantee President Lincoln the support of the overwhelming number of Republicans in 
this sample. Republicans and Democrats alike were dissatisfied with the Union’s leaders, 
both military and civilian. Young men rushing into the armed forces hoped that the crisis 
would produce strong leaders and were generally disappointed in Abraham Lincoln. At the 
same time, the college men disagreed on how best to achieve victory in the war. Two of the 
most contentious conflicts revolved around the management of the war and the president’s 
emancipation policy. 

While many abolitionists saw the war as an opportunity to destroy slavery, most 


northernetrs never lost sight of their primary goal, which was to reunite the states, even after 
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embracing emancipation as a wat measure. How college-educated men responded to the 
Lincoln administration’s war policies was not necessarily determined by their political 
affiliations. Some Republicans, for example, disagreed with the president and supported 
General George B. McClellan while some Democrats would come around to backing the 
Republican Party. 

Instead of being blind partisans and unconcerned with anything beyond their camp, 
college-educated men were very engaged with the political issues of the time. They all 
wanted to see the war brought to a speedy termination but the manner of achieving that end 
was always debated. On the other hand, college men and a vast majority of dissatisfied 
Union officers were too loyal to let their passions take over and instigate a mutiny. Their 
debates were part of a vibrant political culture that helped to keep Union society in line. 
Politics allowed both soldiers and civilians to channel their anger through democratic 
means.* 

The present chapter complicates the observations of some historians who have not 
paid much attention to Lincoln’s relationship with the more educated members of the Union 
armed forces. Although it is true that the president was overwhelmingly reelected by a 
strong soldier vote, the relationship between him and his soldiers was not always secure. 
Neither the soldiers nor Lincoln agreed on the topic of emancipation as some scholars have 
suggested. Ultimately, it was Lincoln’s consistency and promise to see the war to the end 
that won him the soldier’s vote. In addition, the Union troops “vision of the war’s cause 


and purpose” did not always match with their commander in chief's either. One scholar has 
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argued that the president shared an “unusual bond” with the men and made the 


exaggerated claim that “soldiers generally respected Lincoln and believed he had their best 
interests at heart, even when he was appointing inept generals to command them.”*” Such 
an interpretation dismisses real anguish and tension that Union officers felt towards the 
president. This may be a difference between the rank-and-file and the officers who 
commanded them. Perhaps the educated officers were more demanding of their 
commander-in-chief. At the very least, suggestions that Lincoln was always well liked 
oversimplifies his complex relationship with his army officers. Although Lincoln did share a 
bond with the soldiers of the Union army, this connection was not solidified until the 
election of 1864. For most of his first term, college-educated New Englanders, both 
Republicans and Democrats, had a hard time accepting Lincoln as a serious commandet-in- 
chief. He was, in fact, not popular even with men who had voted for him and many did not 
think that he shared their views of the war. 

Scholars have concurred that politics was an important aspect of Americans’ lives in 
the nineteenth century. The period of the Civil War was no different and, in fact, politics 
may have been even more intense. Joseph A. Frank, for example, has argued that politics 
“played an important role in motivating Union and Confederate troops, more so than in 
other types of armies.” Because they were volunteer armies, they “required a nucleus of 
highly politically aware soldiers to keep up morale and define the issues that were at stake in 


the struggle.”*°° Frank’s work is convincing but his definition of politics is rather broad. 
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A closer study of one group of soldiers reveals that the college men had a more 


nuanced relationship with politics than has been generally described. Under most 
circumstances, the men themselves would not have necessarily claimed that their actions 
were political. Both Union and Confederate troops would have claimed that their eanns 
transcended politics. As Mark E. Neely has observed, “most Americans expected patties to 
cease operation if the country were invaded or faced a major rebellion.” This “assumption 
that political parties had no role in times of invasion or rebellion was a legacy from the 
founders.”**’ The young men considered here would have agreed with that assessment but 
that did not stop them from continuing to think in political terms and pursue partisan ideas 
about how to wage the war. They claimed that they were fighting only for the Union and 
believed that their ideas were universally accepted rather than partisan. Such an approach, 
however, led to the belief that anyone who disagreed with their principles or failed to fully 


embrace them did not have the Union’s best interests in mind. 


LINCOLN’S LEADERSHIP AND THE POLICY OF EMANCIPATION 

With the crisis clearly at hand, college men who had long condemned politicians for 
their failure to act as statesmen feared that Washington’s leaders were not equal to the task 
before them. “When I see the outrageous meanness of the democrats [sic] and the timid and 
cowardly course of many of the republicans [sic],” James A. Garfield wrote his wife, “it 


makes me long to be in the strife and help fight it out.” In the present crisis, even more so 
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than during the Revolution, Garfield thought there was a great “need of men to stand by 


the country and sustain its authority.” “Politics of all kinds are a curse and a sin, and have 
ruined the country,” Frank Haskell wrote in 1863. Such statements suggested a desire for 
national leaders to set aside their politicking and work towards a swift end to the conflict. 

College-educated men who were taught to value the importance of teadlenitp 
naturally looked to see if their national leaders had the requisite character as the Civil War 
began. What they demanded was swift, determined, and bold leadership that would define 
the war, rally the nation, and ultimately win the conflict. College-educated men who joined 
the armed forces never retreated from their belief that the conflict needed to be won. Even 
the Democrats in this sample — all of whom were War Democrats — were willing to go along 
with the Lincoln administration’s plans if the case could be made that such actions would 
lead to victory. What the men of both parties could not stand was vacillation or inactivity 
from the men at the head of the Union government. 

The Lincoln administration enjoyed a very brief honeymoon period when it came to 
support of its activities. Members of both political parties quickly sought to pursue their 
own agendas or block those of their rivals. Democrats, for example, warned abolitionists 
not to turn the war into one over slavery. The goal of the Union’s war effort, Democrats 
argued, should only be a restoration of the Union. They warned radical Republicans not to 
take advantage of the crisis for their own ends. “The abolitionists are making a great row in 
Congress,” Henry L. Abbott told his aunt, “but they will get floored as they deserve, with 


that miserable old humbug Charley Sumner at the head.” Abbott could not imagine that 
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abolitionist ideas were prevalent beyond some groups in Washington and Boston. He 


reported that he hadn’t “seen any men or officers in this part of the loyal army who are 
willing to fight for abolitionists, though I hope we are too good soldiers to disobey if such 
are the orders.”” Thomas Hamlin Hubbard too hoped that political issues of the anti-slavery 
nature might be put aside. A War Democrat, he was uncomfortable with using the conflict 
as an excuse for interfering with slavery. A “judicious application of bayonets,” he quipped, 
“will serve as an excellent counter irritant” to what he termed the “Southern irritation.” He 
hoped that “the South will now get a gentul [sic] thrashing” for they were “in the wrong 
most plainly in this context.” Hubbard thought the war was “a very good institution 
provided it can be conducted by Democratic or Union leaders, and not by abolitionists; 
provided it continues as the maintenance of a just political right, a fair Election and doesn’t 
degenerate into a war of Emancipation.” Hubbard worried about political unity and 
bipartisanship, however, because northern Democrats, he noticed, had been “submitted to 
all sorts of verbal abuse” since the crisis began.” 

There was no denying that the Republicans were fully in charge of the government 
and some politically-minded men hoped to make the government fully partisan, arguing that 
it would lead to a more efficient prosecution of the war. Already a state-level politician with 
national ambitions, James Garfield suggested that the only true way to support the war was 
to vote only for Republicans. He reasoned, “if we want to give an earnest and patriotic 
support to the Federal administration in its war measures, we can best do it by electing a 
governor who stands out as an acknowledged friend of the administration.” Electing a 
Democrat to the governorship of Ohio “would be an implied censure of your president and 
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mine to elect a man to be his intimate and confidential co-worker who could not in 
conscience be his political friend.”*”” 

Even Democrats acknowledged that, like it or not, Lincoln had the right to do 
whatever he wanted as the victor in the previous election. This did not mean, however, that 
they would cease their opposition to the more radical elements of the Republicans’ plans. 
Thomas Hubbard considered “it to be the duty of Every Administration to act from the 
platform that it stood upon before the people.” He also believed that it was “the duty of the 
opposition to sustain the Existing administration yet to use all proper means to the End that 
said administration may not be returned to power.” Based on Hubbard’s understanding of 
politics, he thought it was appropriate that Lincoln had acted like a Republican “and Even 
further that he would be justified in forming his Cabinet from republicans alone.” Hubbard 
urged respectful criticism of the administration and maintained, “fair opposition to his 
administration does not warrant treason to the Govt.” Before joining the army, he had 
considered, the potential that the war might be transformed into one for emancipation. “We 
can’t help lamenting that this republican party Ever came into power,” he cautioned, “but we 
have the consolation that its success has caused its death.” He declared the war to be “a 
question above all political or merely party ones” but was adamant that “the action of a party 
can hardly relieve us ftom our obligations to the Country.” 

The leeway that these college men were willing to give to the president was 


contingent upon their impression that the war effort was being given top priority and 


military movements were imminent. Two months after the firing on Fort Sumter, however, 
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Union war efforts seemed to have stalled and even some of the most dedicated men 

were beginning to become anxious. In addition, there did not even seem to be a consistent 
statement from the Lincoln administration about the purpose and nature of the war. Charles 
Russell Lowell for one was beginning to question the president’s competence. “I am not so 
hopeful about the future as you are,” he wrote to his mother, “the Administration seem to 
me sadly in want of a policy — the war goes on well, but the country will soon want to know 
exactly what the war is for.” After the First Battle of Bull Run, Charles P. Bowditch 
complained about “‘the people at the head of our Government,” claiming that Secretary of 
War Simon Cameron “an old heathenish rascal” was incompetent. A few months later 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. conceded that the government had “done much” but, in that 
same time, “the rebels have performed miracles.” “At the end of six months have we a 
policy?” Adams asked, “Are traitors weeded out of our departments? Is our blockade 
effective? Is the war prosecuted honestly and vigorously?” The answer to all the questions, 
he declared, was no. Lincoln was simply “not equal to the crisis.” Adams went on to 
criticize other members of the administration, declaring Simon Cameron “corrupt” and 
Gideon Welles, the Secretary of the Navy, “incompetent.” Adams wanted to see a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war, reasoning, “With the rebels showing us what we can do, we 
ought to be ashamed not to do more.” “I am tired of incompetents,” he declared, “and I 
want to see Lincoln forced to adopt a manly line of policy which all men may comprehend. 
The people here call for energy, not change, and if Lincoln were only a wise man he could 


unite them in spite of party cries, and with an eye solely to the public good.’”” 
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College-educated men of both parties eagerly hoped to learn what the 


administration’s policy would be with regards to emancipation. While some vociferously 
argued that the conflict should not be used to serve the goals of abolition, others saw the 
conflict as the perfect opportunity to put anti-slavery policies into practice. Abolitionists 
certainly took the opportunity to view the war as an attack on the institution of slavery early 
in the conflict. Theodore Winthrop was excited to be in the field so early in the war. 
Stationed with Benjamin Butler’s troops at Fortress Monroe, Winthrop was pleased that his 
commanding general took a harsh stand with regards to slaveholders. “Here,” he wrote, “we 
scheme the schemes. ... we take the Secession flags, the arms, the prisoners. ... we liberate 
the slaves — virtually.” Winthrop recounted how he had just finished an “examination of a 
pompous Virginian, secessionist, slave owner who came under safe conduct to demand back 
his twenty niggers who had run over to us.” The man had smuggled half of these enslaved 
persons from “Alabama a week ago for sale.” The slaveholder had “a curious mock pathos” 
and pleaded with General Butler to return some of his runaways. This seemingly 
untrustworthy individual was contrasted with “an earnest simple” runaway, who was black as 
the ace of spaces, with whites of eyes like a hole in his head.”*” 

Before emancipation became federal policy, college-educated men who had 
abolitionist sympathies hoped that the government would put slavery on an eventual path to 
extinction. William Dwight Sedgwick urged caution as he prayed for abolition. He would 
not “have total and immediate abolition declared” but he did want “a policy adopted and 


persevered in which shall look to the speediest abolition possible.” One month later, in 
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October 1861, he wrote again, “I long for the day to come when the government shall 


declare the war to be one of emancipation, and be supported as now by the great mass of 
Northern men.” Sedgwick was willing to wait for abolition but he also wanted the 
government to make its stance on the topic clear. He was willing to accept “a long and hard 
struggle” and sacrifice his life if he only knew that he died “in the full faith that the final 
result of the contest would be to plant the system our fathers founded more firmly, and 
purified from the canker that has corrupted it and endangered its existence.” 

New England college men’s beliefs that they were fighting the war to combat slavery 
were teinforced whenever they encountered enslaved blacks freed by the conflict. “Scores 
of Negroes are daily coming within our lines,” wrote James C. Rice, in command of a small 
village in the vicinity of Yorktown, Virginia. He overheard some of the black refugees 
“praying in their quarters, ‘the Lord might bless Uncle Abe for he loved the bound man and 
let him go free.”’ He admitted that the “privilege of hearing that prayer has compensated for 
every suffering — every self-denial, which I have experienced during this war.”*” 

Abolitionist college men were savvy enough to realize that pushing the issue of 
emancipation to the forefront would endanger the war effort by alienating the all-important 
sides States. Furthermore, by pushing for emancipation, the radical abolitionists might be 
doing more harm to themselves. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. argued that the “ultras are 
doing all the harm they can” and their actions might just “save slavery out of this war.” 
Instead, he recommended that they “let Providence work its destruction in ways other than 
those preconceived by them.” He thought that talk of emancipation was actually 
demoralizing to the men in the army. “There is no abolitionism or, I fear, even 
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emancipation in the army here,” he reported to his father.” Although Wilder Dwight 


told his mother that he wanted to read about King Cotton’s “exile, poverty, and penance,” 
promising “It is a story soon to be written,” he was concerned with how abolitionists in 
Congress were interfering with the war. “There is a method in events which must result I 
think in a wise and practical solution of this nigger question on which such mad fools as 
Sumner are trying to shipwreck us,” nis his mother in the winter of 1861.°” 

College men who wanted the war to focus on the reunion of the states rather than 
emancipation thought that the problem of slavery could be settled without government 
interference. Stephen Minot Weld thought that slavery would be destroyed if merely left 
alone. As the Union armies advanced, he noted, “slavery site go under.” Some thought 
the issue should be handled by black and white southerners themselves. Wilder Dwight, 
encountering a “large wagon full of negro men, women, and children, overrunning like the 
old woman’s shoe” was prompted to write upon the subject of slavery. “There stood the 
load of helpless and deserted contrabands; an embarrassment and a question typifying the 
status of the slave everywhere,” he noted to his mother. Such scenes helped justify the 
“fanaticism of the abolitionist” and illustrated “the idleness & folly of any emancipation 
enactment.” Running through the list of options of how to handle the freedmen, Dwight 
noted, “Pay for them, colonize them, put them at work — all these supposed solutions are 
impracticable and chimerical.” He recommended leaving the matter alone entirely. “Hands 
off,” he noted, “& let Master & slave settle it between themselves. This is full of difficulty, 


but so is every other course.” Indeed, Dwight thought that slavery was already beginning to 
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crumble without assistance. “The leaven is working,” he commented, “I see no way of 
stopping it. I see no need of helping it.” Victory in the war would “crowd slavery into 
narrower limits” and “reduce it to dependence and debility.” There was no need to violate 
the Constitution in order to combat slavery, he reasoned. After the rebellion was crushed 
and the states restored to their place in the Union, “Slavery deals almost with itself. In so 
dark a future as that which surrounds this question I see no course so clear as this.”?”” 

Some college men might have accepted that slavery would fall on its own but saw no 
reason to ignore the offers of help from blacks that they encountered. They lamented that 
Union troops would simply find it difficult to accept blacks. James Garfield recounted an 
episode in June 1862 in which Union men marching past a plantation in northern Alabama 
were greeted by “whole drove of slaves” who “came to the road and shouted for joy saying, 
‘now we are freel!””? When a foreman told the troops “take us with you, we will work, we 
will do anything for you” the Union commander “answered with terrible blasphemy,” 
declaring, “Go back to your plough you black villain or I will put a bullet through you.” 
Such incidents depressed college graduates who had hoped that their fellow soldiers might 
be more welcoming of blacks and open to emancipation.”” 

As the fighting in 1862 got underway, college men revealed that their displeasure 
with inaction was second only to their anger at Union battlefield failure. Displeased with the 
administration’s handling to the war effort, college men also accused northern civilians for 
not fully supporting the army. After the Seven Days campaign failed and Confederate 


troops were maneuvering into northern Virginia in July 1862, William Wheeler urged 
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northern states to “hurry up and send down those three hundred thousand new recruits.” 


Otherwise, he feared that Confederate troops might “succeed in making a dash at our 
broken and reduced columns, forcing their way through and perhaps seriously menacing 
Washington and Baltimore.” Once Confederate troops broke through the federal defenses, 
he worried, “the North may have the satisfaction of seeing the reckless Southerners in their 
streets, and the farmers in rich New York may see their grain taken to feed the cavalry of 
Ashby and Hampton.” As a graduate of Yale, he would “dislike to hear of their 
[Confederates] camping on the green at New Haven, and cutting down the elms to make 
their fires.”?” 

By the end of 1862, the Union did not seem to be any closer to winning the war and 
some college-educated men expressed their concern that their military leaders were unequal 
to the challenges of modern warfare. In December 1862, John C. Gray observed that 
railroads had “entirely changed the nature of strategy, have worked the greatest change the 
world has ever seen in the principles which must govern it.” This technological revolution 
had caused “the rules which must be observed to carry on a war in this country and at this 
time” even more different from “those which governed Napoleon’s campaigns than the 
latter’s did from those of the ancient Greeks and Romans.” This realization, however, 
seemed to be lost to the generals who were “groping in the dark, and so they will have to 
grope until some master mind can discover the ptinciples which should regulate warfare 
under our new circumstances.” At present, however, there were no Union men who had 


grasped this new concept although Gray thought that, on the Confederate side, “General 


Lee comes near it.” In July 1863 Gray had already deduced that the goal should be to “Whip 
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their armies.” This, he argued, was the “first and last rule for our generals, the A and Q of 


military art in such a country as the South.” Gray displayed an understanding of military 
strategy that was ahead of his time. The Union high command had to wait for the elevation 
of U. S. Grant in 1864 before they could attempt to implement these strategies. 

As the conflict progressed, Democrats also voiced their concern with civil rights on 
the home front. During a respite from campaigning, Henry Abbott wondered whether 
Congtess had given the president the authority to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. He 
worried that Lincoln “without the people having any legal means to prevent it, is only 
prevented from exercising a Russian despotism by the fear he may have of shocking too 
much the sense of decency of the world, & the pride & self respect of a great people.” 
Under such circumstances, anyone could be arrested, charged with “abetting the rebellion,” 
and held until the end of the war. He was also not certain that Congress could do anything 
to prevent such a scenario for if anyone dared to act, they too might “be treated in the same 
manner.” Abbott thought that this proclamation “virtually puts the whole North under 
martial law.” Additionally, Democrats were worried about the character of the men in the 
Union ranks. If they were foreigners and mercenaries, the president might use them for 
whatever ends he desired. “There seems to be an awful feeling of indifference that will make 
it only too easy for somebody to usurp power in the course of events,” Abbott warned, 
suggesting that an “army of aliens & conscripts can certainly be used to do any thing they are 


bidden.””**’ 
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Whatever college men thought about their military and civilian leaders, they 


remained committed to the cause of the Union. This dedication informed their impatience 
at the pace of the war. From the beginning of the conflict they had longed for a swift 
victory but each passing season brought only delays and missed opportunities. “This golden 
Indian-summer time is just the season for marching and fighting,” William Wheeler wrote in 
October 1862, “and I chafe at our present inaction.” He wanted to know why the 
government didn’t “send us on troops enough to move with, or, if we have troops enough 
already, why don’t we ‘pitch in?””’ There were, he noted, “mysteries about the conduct of 
this war that puzzle and almost disgust me.” Despite this, he was managing to keep his 
“faith in ‘something’ alive, although I can hardly say what that ‘something’ is.” He tried to 
explain his determination as being “mostly confined to the sturdy determination of the 
people of the North to bring the war to a just and honorable termination.” A few weeks 
later, Wheeler was still unhappy with the state of affairs. He simply did not see the activity 
that he witnessed on the Confederate side. The battles of Second Bull Run and Antietam 
had passed and the federal forces in the Eastern Theater still hadn’t advanced. Wheeler 
thought that the Union cause had “slipped down three stairs for two we have got up.” 
Again, he reiterated that he had “great faith in the army which is now coming into the field, 
and also in the firm determination of the people and the President, to treat the war as a 
serious mattet.””?* 

Some men claimed not to care about politics and only hoped that their nation’s 
leaders, whether Republicans or Democrats, could learn to work together. Lincoln and 
McClellan were the best men that the Union had and they ought to be supported. In August 
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1862, Luther C. Howell told his sister, “I am very sorry that you northern folks are losing 


your confidence in Lincoln & McClellan.” He admitted to having “but very little patience 
with that class of persons who without sufficient data are continually passing judgment upon 
our leaders.” He was still willing to trust the team because they were “the best we have and 
if the nation is saved it must be by their leadership.” Commitment to the war effort led men 
to value and worry about northern honor as well. After the defeat at Fredericksburg, 
Charles Fessenden Morse observed that the Confederates had “paid us off now for 
Antietam.” With uncertainty remaining about what would happen next, he admitted that he 
was “more afraid of a disgraceful peace than anything else, from the looks of everything 
dow? 

Much of how the war would turn out rested with the determination of the president 
and his administration to continue to wage it. Not surprisingly, opinions about Lincoln 
tended to break down along political lines. If Lincoln was receiving criticism from 
Democrats for being too harsh on McClellan and too committed to an abolitionist path, he 
was being accused of the opposite by Republicans. Although Republicans were willing to 
trust Lincoln, some of them did not believe that he was radical or determined enough to win 
the war. 

Radical Republicans got a glimpse of the president’s intentions in the fall of 1862 
when he announced plans for his Emancipation Proclamation. That announcement, 
however, was not initially well received by college men of either party. Even Republicans 
disliked it, noting that the timing was suspect. Thomas W. Hyde, a Republican, admitted, “T 
have not thought much of the President’s Proclamation, but it seems il-timed and 
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unnecessary.” Stephen Minot Weld who sympathized with the president’s stance noted 


the “expediency of the proclamation at the present time is all I doubt.” Even Charles 
Russell Lowell later admitted that he thought the Proclamation was “ill-timed and idle.” 

Democrats, not surprisingly, reacted with anger and disapproval. Henry Abbott 
reported, “The president’s proclamation is of course received with universal disgust, 
particularly the part which enjoins officers to see that it is carried out.” Threatening 
insubordination, he promised that the army men “shan’t see to any thing of the kind, having 
decidedly too much reverence to the constitution [sic].” Conservative northerners such as 
Theodore Lyman were willing to support the president and his party through the war but 
this Bell-Everett voter thought the Emancipation Proclamation was a mistake and 
demonstrated how weak Lincoln was. Lyman actually admired most of the president’s 
actions, calling him “a man of excellent judgment, uncommon common sense, very broad 
statesmanlike views, and perfectly honest and courageous.” Unfortunately, Lyman did not 
think the president had “enough steel in his backbone. He cannot make up his mind to see 
with his own eyes & with nobody else’s.” Lincoln’s proclamation was a sign that the radical 
abolitionists in his party had swayed the president and controlled his agenda.” 

Moderate Republicans such as John C. Gray expressed disappointment that the 
radicals had seemingly taken control of the war effort. In January 1863, responding to the 


recent passage of the Emancipation Proclamation, John C. Gray accused abolitionists of 


meddling in the war effort. He disliked “the ‘radicals’ policy,” which, he explained, was the 
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policy pursued by “the abolitionists from the beginning and . . . adopted afterwards by 


the President.” From the beginning of the conflict, Gray noted, “some men whose number 
is now very largely increased made up their minds that here was a chance to abolish slavery 
and that they would try to do it.” These men had pursued this approach, “independently of 
the endeavor of the government to unite the country.” He did not think that the 
abolitionists were necessarily opposed to the reunion of the country but they had “acted 
without regard to it and thus necessarily often in opposition.” He accused Senator Charles 
Sumner of having given up on true patriotism in the name of abolition. Gray blamed 
“unconstitutional radicals” for approving and causing “‘a number of illegal and sepiciry 
arrests.” He thought the “first great sin” of the Republican Party was not condemning these 
actions. As a result, he saw the arbitrary arrests as having given Democrats new power in 
the North. With regards to interfering with military policy, the radicals had gone after 
George McClellan, prevented him from capturing Richmond, and “made the question of his 
remaining in command a political one instead of purely a military one.” In addition, these 
tadicals had placed “men of untried ability” like David Hunter and men who have been 
“found wanting” like John C. Fremont in positions of power. Abolitionists policies had also 
“united the South and . . . divided the North,” and kept “in office a Secretary of War who is 
more or less directly the cause of all our woe because he is thoroughly identified with them 
in policy.” Finally, Gray thought that abolitionists had also been responsible for sending 
military units to “take possession of distant points and free slaves, instead of concentrating 


forces to destroy their armies.”**° 
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More than a year later, Gray was still upset with the emancipation policy. His 


concern, however, had more to do with the manner in which the president arrived at his 
policy. “Do you not think it would have been better for Abraham to have worked less for 
expediency and have done what was constitutional and right[?]” he wrote John C. Ropes. 
Gray thought that an honest policy (Constitutional amendment) would have been preferable 
to “those crooked ways by which” Lincoln had sought to use his military power to justify 
emancipation. “Don’t you think the majority of the country, and the majority of the 
republicans, wish that the emancipation proclamation had never been issued?” he asked.” 

Abolitionist soldiers, however, praised the president and hoped that he would keep 
his commitment to make the war one about freedom. In 1863, a politically astute James C. 
Rice, campaigning for a brigadier’s commission and perhaps concerned that the president 
would retreat from his abolition plans, encouraged Lincoln to stand firm. “I write to you, to 
give you hope, confidence, encouragement, and faith,” he stated, promising that “Thousands 
of soldiers are praying tonight in their tents, that, God may sustain and support you in the 
policy you are pursuing.” Rice voiced his support for emancipation, which had not yet been 
widely accepted by the men. “God’s object in this war is the destruction of slavery,” Rice 
wrote, telling Lincoln, “You are the honored instrument in accomplishing His purposes.” 
“Lead on, as you have led,” he urged. The army knew “how the salvation of this country 
weighs upon your heart” and “the fearful responsibilities under which you struggle, but be of 
good courage — of good faith for God is with you.”** 

By changing the nature of the war, Lincoln opened himself up to Democratic 
criticisms that he was more committed to black equality than he was to actually defeating the 
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Confederacy. Such strains became apparent after black soldiers took their place in line 


and risked being captured in battle alongside their white counterparts. Since Confederate 
officials refused to exchange black prisoners of war, the Union government put a halt to the 
process of trading prisoners of any race. Angry Union troops who were languishing in 
southern prisons were outraged that their own government had seemingly forsaken them 
just to signal that it valued its black and white soldiers equally. Frank Bartlett, imprisoned in 
Richmond after his capture at the Battle of the Crater, reported that the “suffering among 
the prisoners here and farther south is too horrible to speak of.” It was, he proclaimed, “a 
disgrace to our government that they do not make a general exchange.” He claimed that the 
“rebel government” was “ready and willing to do it, on almost any terms.” The blame for 
the suffering of Union men rested with Lincoln who refused to negotiate with the 
Confederates unless captured black soldiers were treated equally.” 

For the most part, even those who opposed emancipation early on came around to 
seeing its usefulness as a war measure. Charles Fessenden Morse did not initial think that 
any change “would be produced by it” but a short time after Lincoln issued the 
proclamation, he admitted “‘its effect will be good.” It would not only “set us straight with 
foreign nations,” but also finally provide “a decided policy.” And even though Lincoln 
“carefully calls it nothing but a war measure,” Morse saw that it would be “the beginning of 
a great reform and the first blow struck at the real, original cause of the war.” With such a 
policy, “No foreign nation can now support the South without openly countenancing 
slavery.’ With regards to the immediate military prospects of the war, it might “have the 
effect to cause disturbances among the troops from the extreme Southern States, who will 
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think, perhaps, that their presence is needed more at home than up in Virginia.” He also 


. suggested that, once enslaved blacks learned that they could be free behind federal lines, 
“there will be a much more general movement among them than there has been before.” 
The proclamation also had the benefit of frightening Jefferson Davis, “to judge by the 
fearful threats of retaliation he is making.” 

For many men, the ultimate goal of the war was always to save the Union. The 
emancipation strategy, therefore, was good only for its effect in bringing troops into the 
army. In January 1864, Theodore Lyman criticized radical abolitionist General Edward Wild 
for wasting federal resources in useless rescue attempts. During a recent expedition, Wild 
had “brought 2,000 to 3,000 negroes, mostly women[,] children & old people, for whom 
there is no proper accommodation or employment — a dead incubus.” 

For those who had always believed that the war should lead to the emancipation of 
the enslaved, however, the conflict’s potential of extending freedom, particularly after 
Lincoln had issued his proclamation, did not go unnoticed. Many abolitionists believed that 
the war was finally waged for a more noble and just cause. “Slavery dies hard and it costs us 
a bitter sacrifice,” Oliver Howard wrote his wife a few days after the Emancipation 
Proclamation went into effect in January 1863. He thought that the war would finally 
produce some good results. “I hope and trust,” he continued, “we haven’t invested our 
blood and tteasure for naught.” 


Despite his stance on emancipation, Lincoln still received criticism from Republicans 


who either found the new policy to be weak or doubted that the intentions were anything 
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more than a political ploy. Lincoln’s critics simply did not think that he had the 


character to pursue the war to its end. The president, it seemed, could not control his own 
armies and generals. In the midst of the Antietam Campaign, Wilder Dwight complained 
that he saw no “evidence of tone or wisdom in power, anywhere,” declaring that Lincoln 
was “worse than a cypher.” Charles Russell Lowell wrote in 1863 that the very beautiful day 
that he was witnessing had “‘demoralized’ me or discouraged me, and made me feel as if the 
end of the war were a great way off yet.” The nation did not “deserve to have peace yet” 
and what he had “seen of the Army of the Potomac” was disappointing. He thought the 
men were still willing to fight but the “tone of the officers” did not “seem to improve in 
earnestness at all.” “I almost think we shall need a Cromwell to save us,” he wrote, and did 
not “feel about Lincoln at all as you do.” He did not “see that this war has done us as a 
nation any good, except on the slave question.” Lowell’s underestimation of the importance 
of emancipation was surprising and influenced by his growing depression about the conflict. 
He hoped, perhaps, that the nation would learn “a great many other things” like unity of 
purpose, sacrifice, and determination. Despairing that the North still did not seem united 
even in the midst of a civil war for its very survival, Lowell implicitly blamed the president 
for failing to earn the support of the people and mobilize them.” 

Calls for a dictatorship ot at least a more determined leader were driven by 
impatience and the fear that a democratic society simply could not wage war effectively. In 
September 1861, Wilder Dwight complained that Union troops were simply too rooted to 


the ideas of democratic citizenship to become good soldiers. He could not believe, for 
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example, that some men dared to talk back to their officers as if they were equals. The 


men in the ranks needed to accept the fact that, in the armed forces, only the opinion of the 
military leader mattered. The soldiers were too lax and no leader, in his mind, had come 
forward to take control. Exactly one year later, Dwight was still unsatisfied with the Union 
men and commanders. “We want SOLDIERS, SOLDIERS, and a GENERAL IN COMMAND,” he 
wrote from Rockville, Maryland during the Antietam Campaign.” 

Despite their tough talk on political issues, college-educated men of both parties 
respected the political process. They were, after all, fighting to uphold the election results 
from 1860. Their dissatisfaction with the Lincoln administration could be voiced by their 
ballots. As elections neared, the men naturally considered their electoral options. Even 
some Republicans were unhappy at how the war was being managed and considered 
switching parties in order to assure the elevation of more competent administrators. Before 
the 1862 midterm elections John C. Gray noted that he would have no problem supporting 
the Democratic Party. He was concerned, however, that “the people’s party” was not 
sincere “in their declarations about the war” and might turn “into a peace party.” 
Meanwhile, he thought “the present administration has forfeited its claim to the respect and 
confidence of the nation.” “The support of the war is a very distinct thing from the support 
of the President in theory,” Gray wrote, “the only doubt in my mind is whether they are 
sepatable in practice.” He was frustrated that there were limited options for men like him 
who “desire the complete subjugation of the rebels without showing mercy and without 


sparing man, woman or child, and who do yet desire with equal warmth to preserve intact 
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our constitutional liberty.” He compared Lincoln and Charles Sumner to the rulers of 


France during the Revolution. Whereas “Robespierre, St. Just” were “backed up by the mob 
speaking through the Jacobin Club,” in the United States, “they are backed up by the mob 
speaking through the Trzbune and such papers.” Gray worried that American citizens had 
“been ruled by a set of rotten hunkers so long that the people have forgotten that there are 
such things as the dangers of fanaticism.” 

Democrats were eager to see a different administration take office. They blamed 
Lincoln for both wartime failures and inspiring mob opposition. Discussing the anti-draft 
mobs in New York City, Henry Abbott declared that these “vilest rowdies” were “the fruit 
of Lincoln’s teachings.” Disliking the rioters, he worried that “if resistance to tyranny” came 
only through this source, “then despotism will surely triumph as preferable to anarchy.” 
Abbott thought that only the next presidential election could “save the country. I wish to 
God it could come now.” The Lincoln administration, with more than a year to go in its 
first term, “still have time to destroy us.” He hoped that during the next election the people 
would “overthrow these weak, cowardly rulers.” Abbott defended the bravery of 
Democrats, asking his father to spread the news that a regiment in the army known for 
having a large number of Copperheads had “lost over one half of the enlisted men, & 10 out 
of 13 officers. Not an abolitionist in it, with the exception of one officer.”””® 

College men who were Republicans were not cowed by Democratic opposition to 
the wat and openly condemned the Copperheads. Joseph Twichell sounded a defiant tone 
in a letter to his brother. Although the “Copperhead virus may poison the loyalty of the 
Northern voters,” he wrote in 1863, “the Northern soldiers are untainted by it.” He 
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promised that before long “the sound of loyal cannon will offset the hand-organ din of 


disloyal croakers. If any many says that the North is divided, let faithful patriots point 
proudly to the Arms of the Republic — remaining unalterably fixed in the purpose to which 
they were originally sent. Within our lines the stars all stick by the flag, or rather, the flag 
holds on to all its stars.” Not all the men in the Army of the Potomac were Republicans and 
there were plenty to “hate colored folk with all the intensity of depraved ignorance.” Others 
hated the administration and abolitionists. But, Twichell maintained, “we have not one who 
[does] not deeply feel that the Copperhead Peace-Democratic party is a mighty mean set of 
fellows. They are a stench in all our nostrils.” “Abolitionist, Republican, Democrat, negro- 
hater, whatever we may be,” he concluded, “despondent, despairing, hopeful, confident, 
brave, timid — however we may feel, all agree in loathing the persons and principles of those 
political reptiles who smear the loyal North with the slime of a sneaking secessionism.”””” 
Some Republicans even supported the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in an 
attempt to maintain order on the home front. Very early in the war, Charles Russell Lowell 
supported the enactment of martial law in Maryland and parts of Virginia that were under 
Union control. Lowell argued that Union authorities in Baltimore needed the authority to 
arrest people under martial law. James C. Rice wrote an “Appeal to the people of the State 
of New York” in 1863 in order to rally support for the war and discredit any accusations 
made by the Copperheads. Rice called the Democrats “worse than traitors” and accused 
them of crying for peace when they knew full well that peace was not possible until the 
“unholy rebellion” was suppressed. Democrats, Rice claimed, were “by words of 
discouragement .. . prolonging this war” and becoming “the insidious murderers of your 
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sons and brothers.”’ He asked why people at home “who suffer none of the dangers, 


none of the privations of field or camp” could possibly “be less patriotic, less justified, less 
hopeful, less confident in God, and the holy cause in which we are engaged” than the men in 
the field. Rice warned that seeking peace at the present time “upon any term less than those 
of an entire submission on the part of the traitors in arms to the government of the United 
States” would lead only a temporary halt in military campaigning. At some point, “sooner or 
later,” he predicted, “‘you will be obliged to send your younger sons and brothers to enrich 
this soil, already fertile with the dead, younger and fresher blood to re-crimson these 
streams, already red with slaughter.”””* 

For men who were interested in politics, perhaps no contest was more important 
than the election of 1864. As the election season got underway, most Republicans 
supported Lincoln’s leadership and hoped that he would continue at his post for another 
term. “TI believe,” James C. Rice wrote to Massachusetts senator Henry Wilson, “it is God’s 
purpose to end this war during the coming year, and that it is also His purpose to call 
Abraham Lincoln again to the Presidential chair.” Pleased with the president’s course on 
abolition, Rice thought that there was no one more qualified to “move upon the face of the 
political void; to coalesce the varied and discordant elements, to bring peace, moderation 
and mercy out of passion; to secure all the blessed fruits of his harvest of freedom” after the 
war was won. Linking Lincoln to George Washington, Rice argued that while Washington 
was the “Father of his country;” Lincoln would be known as “the Preserver and 
Emancipator of his Country.” Republicans seemed almost certain of a Lincoln victory in 
1864. Even those who did not entirely like the president did not foresee any trouble unless 
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the military situation deteriorated. In August 1864, Charles Francis Adams, Jr. thought 


the peace movement, supportive of the Democrats, was not strong enough to unseat 
Lincoln. He observed that there was yet no “powerful combination of fragmentary 
organisations which alone could defeat Lincoln.” Charles Russell Lowell did not doubt that 
Lincoln would be reelected and encouraged everyone to work and fight even harder to 
ensure the outcome of the election. “Every officer,” he declared, “ought to show double 
zeal, and every citizen double interest in recruiting, if any military success is to have an effect 
on the result.” Although it pained him to say so, Lowell thought “that four years under 
McClellan would destroy what is left of the Republic.” 

Lincoln’s chances for a reelection depended on who the Democrats ran as their 
nominee and on the military situation after the summer campaign season. In early 
September John C. Gray wrote that he was “very anxious to hear from the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago.” He heard that the potential nominees included “McClellan, 
Fillmore and Dix” and predicted that “if they put up Fillmore I think they are sure to be 
defeated.” John C. Gray thought that Lincoln would “try to induce Grant to make a great 
effort before the Chicago Convention as the capture of Richmond would seriously damage 
McClellan’s chances of nomination, and he is far more to be feared than any other 
candidate.” As late as the end of August, Lincoln’s chances for victory did not seem all that 
good. “TI do not believe Mr. Lincoln can be elected,” Theodore Holmes wrote, “there is so 
strong a party against him even am’g Union men.” He observed that Lincoln was “very 


unpopular to a great extent... because of certain very unjust legislation in different matters 
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at t. War Dept. w. ref. to officers & men.” Lincoln’s meddling with military affairs — 


perhaps a cause of its stalemate in the summer of 1864 — was, therefore, hindering his 
chances of reelection.” 

College men also had their eyes on the military campaigns, knowing full well that the 
ptesident’s approval would fluctuate with each victory and defeat. “Sherman’s guns,” 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. declared, “will discuss most eloquent arguments in the 
Presidential issue, and, as the sound of his cannon advances or recedes, so will the hopes of 
Lincolnite and McClellanite rise and fall.” He thought that the election had to be decisive in 
one way or the other. “The country,” Adams wrote, “may yet be saved, I believe, whether in 
the hands of peace-men or war-men. It at least has a chance.” But “defeat and ruin” were 
in store “if a close election leaves peace-men power to impede the course of war, or war- 
men power to prevent a peace.” John C. Gray also thought that military victory would sway 
the election in Lincoln’s favor. He recorded that Democratic sentiment was “quite strong in 
the Western Army, and if we gain no great military success before November, I think 
McClellan will give Lincoln a close run.”*”' 

College men based their decision of who to vote for on the candidates’ likelihood to 
see the war to a victorious conclusion. John C. Gray thought that both candidates were 
“very honest men, both above all things wishing the reunion of the country, both with a with 
a singular faculty for taking bad advice and surrounding themselves by bad advisers, both of 
decided ability.” The decision to support one man over the other, however, also required 


considering “the character of the influences that will be brought to bear upon the men than 
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upon the men themselves, for I believe that neither can stand the outside pressure.” Asa 
result of this calculation, Gray wrote that he would cast his ballot for Lincoln, explaining, “T 
think the great bulk of the republican party sincerely desire first of all things the restoration 
of the country, and that a very large and influential part of the democratic party do not make 
it their first object.” He still regretted, however, that Lincoln was the party’s standard bearer 
since he wanted someone who was “not bound personally, as it were, in honor by the 
emancipation proclamation.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s supporters celebrated his victory by praising the contest as a 
divine sign in favor of their candidate. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. recorded from Boston, 
“we ate very gay over the election, and make out to count the living and the dead.” He 
bragged about “the popular majority, two-thirds and over of Congress, and not one single 
State Executive, except New Jersey, that is not in harmony with the Administration.” The 
meaning of the election was also clear. “This election,” Adams wrote, “has relieved us of the 
fire in the rear and now we can devote an undivided attention to the remnants of the 
Confederacy.” An additional benefit of the election that he had “ratified our course at its 
most doubtful stage and it has crushed domestic treason as no other power could have.” 
Adams claimed that the election had given him “a new and almost unbounded faith in the 
faculty of a free and intelligent people to manage their own affairs.” The contest had been 
“conducted with so much temper and moderation, the issues were so fully discussed and, on 
the successful side, so wholly without clap-trap and buncomb [sic].” At the end of the 
contest, Oliver Howard pronounced McClellan’s defeat the result of his “pro-slavery 


proclivities . . . for providence had to go on with the great work and leave him behind.” 
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Howard doubted that McClellan himself had “a bad heart” but he did think the general 


“made a mistake to ally himself with malcontents at such a time as this,’”*°° 


MCCLELLAN’S MEN 

In one way or another, dissatisfaction with the Lincoln administration, northern 
civilians, and the military all involved the figure of George B. McClellan. This young general 
was perhaps the most divisive and political figure that college-educated men discussed. 
Although McClellan was revered at first for his military organization and training abilities, 
how men viewed him was soon influenced by their political affiliation. While Democrats 
and some Republicans mostly thought that McClellan could do no wrong, most Republicans 
eventually came to the realization that the general was not doing enough to win the war. 
Political battle lines were drawn between Democrats who criticized Lincoln for not having 
the nation’s best interests in mind whenever he stripped McClellan of authority and 
Republicans who thought that the general was being given too much authority without 
delivering results. 

Young, martial, and superbly organized, George B. McClellan had everything that it 
took to capture the imagination of his troops. Even college-educated men who had 
supported the Republican ticket in 1860 admired McClellan. Charles P. Chandler 


complained that the Union government was “hardly what it should be” but he had “great 
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confidence in the Youth and pluck of General McClellan. The army loves him.” Ina 


404 


sense, their positions in the army influenced their responses.” They trusted their 
charismatic young leader and saw no need to judge him on his political affiliation. If the 
leader of the nation’s most important army was a Democrat, that did not concern them. 
They trusted, in a sense, that McClellan would put his duty above politics. These young 
men, raised to be skeptical of all politicians, however, did see setbacks to the general’s plans 
as a deliberate and unpatriotic political assault. Although some Republican members of this 
cohort came to doubt McClellan’s skills as a leader who would bring victory, many others 
continued to trust him, even after his dismissal from command, believing that he, above all 
others, had the ability to win the war. 

Aside from the abolitionists, most men in this group would have agreed with 
McClellan’s conservative interpretation of war. They had, after all, been conservative 
Republicans and old Whigs rather than radicals in 1860. By the late summer of 1864, 
however, they could question McClellan’s true intentions since he was becoming more 
closely associated with the Peace Democrats. This was not what the college-educated men 
wanted. Their goal, from the start of the conflict until the end of the war, was to win. And 
if McClellan wasn’t willing to do that, then his spell on them could finally be broken. 

McClellan’s image in the armed forces soared when he first took command and 


college men were mesmerized by this young military leader who whipped the army that had 
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been defeated at Bull Run into shape. Charles Fessenden Morse was thrilled by 


McClellan’s energy and influence. “The people at the north,” he wrote, “have no idea what a 
fine army ours is becoming under McClellan’s influence. The men are being thoroughly 
drilled and they, as well as the officers, are kept under the strictest discipline.” He had 
turned a demoralized mob into a confident military force spoiling for a fight. McClellan’s 
blend of organizational skill and showmanship around the camps helped to solidify his 
support with the men. Henry Abbott recalled that McClellan rode past all the troops one 
day and “was cheered most lustily by all the regiments.” The soldiers “don’t share the hatred 
which politicians feel towards him.” As for his personal impressions, he admitted to liking 
McClellan’s “looks very much.... His cap was off all the time as he rode through miles of 
troops & he looked most smilingly gratified, as he might at the expression of such warm 
devotion.“ 

When McClellan failed to take the field with his massive new army in 1861, some 
Republicans who had longed for a swift advance on the Confederates began to complain 
that this supposed “young Napoleon” was nothing of the sort. In January 1862, Wilder 
Dwight lamented that the country was lacking “two things, one is a General, the other a 
statesman.” He doubted that McClellan, “whatever may be the future record of him as a 
battle-victor, will ever excite the praise of ruling cabinets or statesmen. My impression .. . is 
that McClellan fails to be master of the whole position.” Dwight certainly hoped that 
McClellan would prove his worth once he finally took the field but, until then, “in the 


organizing and preparatory season, whose opportunity is zow, his impulse is not as widely or 
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as directly felt as I could wish.”’ As early as March 1862, Stephen M. Weld, a 


conservative Republican declared McClellan to be “a failure,” perhaps because the general’s 
lethargy and seeming inability to move forcefully against the rebels.“ 

Grumblings about McClellan’s inactivity ceased after he began his advance on 
Richmond in spring 1862. Critics would at least wait and see how the campaign developed. 
Many of the men, however, were exhilarated that they could take part in McClellan’s 
Peninsula Campaign. Especially after the first few battles in which the Union army was 
victorious, the general’s popularity rose among the men. Republican Thomas Hyde reported 
from near the Williamsburg battlefield that the commander of the Army of the Potomac was 
“perfectly idolized.” Hyde’s unit, the Seventh Maine, had fought a sharp engagement and 
gteatly appreciated the personal praise of the army commander. McClellan, Hyde wrote, 
“came up at our dress parade, made us a speech, told us that our charge gained the battle 
and saved the Union, told us how deeply grateful he was to us and gave us permission to 
have ‘Williamsburg’ inscribed upon our banners.” McClellan’s ability to praise units with 
emotional effect may have <ouuinueed to his popularity. He called the Seventh Maine, “the 
finest body of men Maine had sent forth.” Such rhetoric from a man who was already 
popular helped strengthen the love that the men had for him even more. “When he rode 
away,” Hyde recalled, “the cheering was tremendous — officers and men. We threw 
ourselves into each others arms, embraced and some wept for joy.”” McClellan’s visit and 


praise was “the proudest event in all our lives and we feel now more than ever, that whoever 
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slanders George B. McClellan, our second Washington, does himself shame and his country 


harm? 

The tension between the Army of the Potomac’s headquarters and Washington 
became all too apparent to college men as the Peninsula Campaign progressed and 
McClellan grew even more cautious upon reaching the gates of Richmond. College men 
who read newspapers were well aware that a considerable amount of pressure had been put 
on McClellan to capture Yorktown. After the city had been evacuated and Union troops 
matched in, Charles P. Chandler expressed his “content that the fiends left Yorktown.” He 
was “not bloodthirsty” himself and “would prefer to see an end to this wicked business by 
strategy eather than by tactics.” “Strategy,” he explained, “is the fighting at a distance; brave 
men admire this” while “embers of Congress want a fight. Better to conquer an enemy with 
picks and shovels than with muskets.”“"* McClellan was popular with the troops, therefore, 
because his cautious advance seemed most prudent to them. It seemed that the general was 
looking out for his troops’ while politicians called only for swift advances and bloody fights. 

College men certainly thought that politicians were hindering the war effort by 
holding back troops that McClellan requested. “Why don’t they send us reinforcements?” 
Stephen Minot Weld asked in late June 1862. Frustrated, he pointed to efforts to undermine 
McClellan behind the lines. In the face of a powerful rebel force that was entrenching all 
around the Union army and “notwithstanding McClellan’s frequent and earnest appeals for 
more troops,” Weld declared “the Government at Washington refuses us any 
reinforcements.” He blamed “Abolitionists in Congress” and accused them of “purposely 
ptotracting the war in order to render emancipation necessary.” This supposed strategy was 
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“endangering our existence as a nation united and whole.” In short, Weld believed that 
McClellan was being too successful and threatened to end the war before radicals could 
enact their abolitionist schemes. McClellan’s enemies were thus deliberately politicizing the 
war to the detriment of the nation.” 

Despite McClellan’s failure to capture Richmond, his popularity did not immediately 
falter among the troops. Democratic men, in particular, believed that the general had been 
the victim of Republican politicians in Washington who were envious of the general’s 
popularity and wanted to discredit him. McClellan, who had his command sttipped from 
him during the Second Bull Run campaign, was reinstated after Gen. John Pope’s defeat. 
Upon hearing of McClellan’s return, Paul J. Revere reported that the “enthusiasm in the 
army... was unbounded. Tired as the men were, they fairly howled; and, in the hospitals, 
the wounded raised a cheer as well as they could.” Supporters of McClellan had been 
outraged by his treatment at the hands of the Lincoln Administration. Henry Abbott 
portrayed McClellan as the victim when he had his “troops . . . taken from him ... untill he 
was left with only 150 men, he the greatest general the country every produced.” After 
McClellan halted the Confederate advance into Maryland at the Battle of Antietam, the men 
were even more willing to see him as the man who could militarily defeat the rebellion. 
Charles Russell Lowell, who was serving at the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
reminded a correspondent that McClellan had “started from Washington with a demoralized 


army.” His ability to achieve victory had, therefore, “been very creditable to him.””*"° 
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Although some soldiers may have been willing to forgive George McClellan for 


his tardiness, Abraham Lincoln had exhausted his patience by October 1862. Following the 
midterm elections, Lincoln relieved McClellan from command permanently. Even after his 
removal, however, McClellan’s name did not fade away and debates about him raged on as 
ever. Although many regretted his departure, some were more concerned about his 
replacement. John C. Gray’s “great objection” to McClellan’s dismissal was “there is no one 
to put in his place,” though he admitted that the affairs might be “so desperate that we much 
run the risk and try some untried man.’”""' Gray later claimed that he was “no idolater of” 
McClellan’s. He conceded that the general had utilized “bad management . .. on the 
Chickahominy; . . . delayed too long in September and October, and . . . made a great 
mistake in not following up his victory at Antietam on Thursday following the fight.” Gray 
accused McClellan of being “overcautious” and having “a certain mulishness of disposition 
insisting upon always following out an original plan.” Despite all this, McClellan did have 
his positives for he was “able to plan and execute (slowly, indeed, and clumsily) a campaign 
for an army of 150,000 men” and, to his knowledge, no other general had that ability. With 
regards to fears that McClellan might wish to become a dictator and seize control of the 
government, Gray vigorously denied the rumors. There was, he argued, “not an act or word 
of McClellan’s which does not give it the lie.”*"” 

McClellan’s Democratic leanings irked some college-educated Republican soldiers 
early on. William Wheeler, an abolitionist, refused to comment on the general directly when 


he was still in command. Whatever ideas he had “of the conduct of the General in a military 
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point of view,” he wrote, “as a soldier I have nothing to do but to hold my tongue and 


do my duty.” Once McClellan had been relieved, however, Wheeler no longer felt it 
necessaty to withhold his criticism. “I do not wish to triumph over the fallen,” he wrote in 
November 1862, “but I must say that I consider the removal of McClellan as just and 
necessary.” The general had “been tried, and found wanting in those qualities of swiftness, 
energy, and ready talent which are absolutely needful in a leader who would successfully 
combat the genius of Lee, the dash of Stuart, the daring rapidity of Jackson.’"> McClellan 
may have been the darling of his political supporters but others did not think that he was 
forceful enough in leading the war effort. 

Supporters of McClellan argued that his removal from command was politically 
motivated. This belief influenced how they interpreted developments that followed in the 
coming months. After his dismissal, a congressional report faulted McClellan for a number 
of blunders during his tenure. It also suggested that the general had been dabbling in politics 
when he should have been concentrating on his responsibilities as commander of the Army 
of the Potomac. Even some Republicans refused to believe the charges against McClellan, 
thinking these accusations to be purely political. Luther C. Howell admitted “that the 
evidence is terribly against him.”’ He would regret to surrender his positive opinion of 
McClellan, however, for his position would sink “from the sublimity of a noble martyr to the 
depths of the lowest Hell.” He thought the report from the congressional committee was 
“so evidently prejudiced & so unfair in all its comments that . . . it loses half its force.” 
Howell claimed that a charge of incompetency or selfishness would have been more 
believable. To accuse McClellan — “‘a man before the people” — of playing “the deep dyed 
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villainous part of party politician sacrificing sacred blood & all the interests of his 


country,” however, did not make sense. “I have yet to learn,” Howell declared, “that 


McClellan made any culpable mistakes or showed any incompetency in that Peninsular 


campaign.”*"* 

McClellan’s position as an army commander certainly offered him a good deal more 
credibility than the college-educated men extended to their political leaders. This may have 
been due to their own biases. Having long ranted against selfish politicians, they believed 
that McClellan, a volunteer soldier such as themselves, was more sincere in his actions. They 
correspondingly believed that politicians were hindering the war effort for their own 
nefarious purposes and not supplying McClellan with everything he needed to win the wat. 
After reverses during the Peninsula Campaign, Paul J. Revere mentioned to his wife Lucretia 
that the “late experience of the army, with the great loss of life and accompanying suffering, 
seems to have been necessary to convince the country of the wretched folly of interference 
with military movements on the part of politicians.” In September 1862, having witnessed 
the withdrawal from the Peninsula and the defeat of John Pope’s army at the Second Battle 
of Bull Run, Stephen M. Weld wrote, “We have at length, after fighting over a year, reached 
Washington, and are as badly off as we were a year ago. Here we are encamped in the 
identical spot we were last March when we started off on our way to Richmond.” He angrily 
blamed “the interference of the Abolitionists and politicians with McClellan” for the 
outcome. Believing that McClellan’s retreat to Harrison’s Landing on the James River was 
just a prelude to a continued advance, Weld thought the transfer of the Army of the 


Potomac to Northern Virginia had been a mistake. Abolitionists and politician had 
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“bothered” McClellan “and interfered with him until they compelled him to retreat from 


his near position to Richmond, and finally made him come up here, when he offered to take 
Richmond with 25,000 more men.” If McClellan’s intentions could not be doubted, the 
blame for any interference with the war effort naturally rested with the administration. 
Although he had enthusiastically supported Abraham Lincoln in 1860, Thomas W. Hyde 
wrote that he was “completely disgusted with the whole management of this war and so are 
we all. The best are losing heart.” Hyde, who had faith in McClellan, viewed Pope as a 
political appointee and braggart who had failed to demonstrate any military skill.“ 
McClellan’s supporters believed that he had many powerful enemies in Washington, 
foremost among them was Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton. Although Stanton had been 
a Democrat before the war, he came to represent the face of the radical Republican 
obstructionism in Lincoln’s cabinet. As a result, he was also the target for much vitriol from 
men who thought he was hampering McClellan’s efforts. “That Stanton is a bitter old 
rascal,” wrote Stephen M. Weld. Stanton had supposedly “suppressed some dispatches of 
the Associated Press agent containing an account of the battle of Hanover C[ourt]. House, 
and only allowed a meager telegram to appear” because he wanted to discredit McClellan 
and his lieutenant, General Fitz-John Porter. Even though he faced both the Confederates 
to his front and sniping like this behind his back, Weld thought that McClellan had “shown 
his greatness in the way he has borne all his ill-treatment. Not a word of complaint has he 
uttered.” (At least no words of complaint that Weld or the public had seen!) Weld then 


accused Stanton of prolonging the war “by his meddling and interference, and has shown 
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himself a bitter and unfair man. He has prevented McClellan from receiving 


reinforcements, and delayed him in every way possible.” He also claimed that McClellan’s 
efforts had been “hampered by Stanton, whose orders and commands have delayed, worried 
and retarded McClellan, and lengthened this war.’*"° 

One concrete example of political meddling had to do with the issue of military 
executions for desertion. Whenever President Lincoln revoked or commuted a soldier’s 
sentence for some disciplinary infraction, college men who were officers cried foul. They 
believed that the commander-in-chief was interfering with the enforcement of military 
discipline, which the men believed essential to the smooth functioning of the army. “The 
President, in his wisdom or his weakness, has stopped all capital punishment in the army,” 
wrote a disgusted Charles F. Morse. Now, instead of execution, the greatest punishment for 
desertion was confinement at Dry Tortugas and “that may be for a longer or shorter period 
than the term of their enlistment, but during the whole time the deserters are not under fire, 
their hard labor is probably less than that which troops in the field have to perform.” “Ts it 
humanity for a man virtually to pardon all these deserters, who have committed one of the 
greatest military crimes, when, by so doing, the life of every soldier who does his duty and 
goes into battle is endangered to a greater extent?” Morse asked. Henry Abbott also 
believed that the president’s mercy was detrimental to the war effort. He told his mother, 
“privately I think Lincoln is responsible to God for the deaths of many poor men, since, 


until the matter was taken out of his hands entirely by congress, he persistently pardoned 
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every case of death for desertion until the crime came to be thought trivial.”""’ Both men 


argued that the threat of capital punishment was an effective deterrent for some men and, by 
meddling, the president was corroding the discipline of the army. 

College-educated men seemed to all believe that all that stood in the war of complete 
Union victory was unity among the military and political leaders in the nation. They hoped 
that all sides could put away their differences to end the war. Such sentiments were certainly 
noble but not realistic in a democratic society with a civilian government, strong party 
system, and political military officers. “I don’t feel a all doubtful of the result of this 
contest,” wrote Stephen Minot Weld, “provided politicians do not interfere with the plans of 
our generals, and produce disasters such as we witnessed this summer [1862].” Union men, 
he declared, “will fight as well as the rebels, and will whip them if we are only let alone.” He 
admitted that he felt anxious when he saw “these politicians at work and look oe upon the 
disastrous results of their scheming during times past.” Weld’s bias was undoubtedly a result 
of his serving on General Fitz-John Porter’s staff. Porter, in turn, was a close ally of 
McClellan’s who disagreed with how the administration was conducting the war.” 

Even after McClellan’s dismissal, his influence still lingered in the Army of the 
Potomac. Any failure of arms was directly blamed on the politicians — Lincoln, no doubt — 
who had removed “Little Mac” from his rightful command. Ambrose E. Burnside, 
McClellan’s replacement did not help matters when he stumbled into a devastating defeat at 
the Battle of Fredericksburg on December 13, 1862. Democrats in the army expressed their 


outrage and claimed that the disaster could have been avoided if only McClellan were in 
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command. “Tf the people at home are going to allow us to be butchered any longer by 


Halleck & Stanton,” Henry Abbott warned, “you will find the enemy at your own doors.” 
Abbott blamed the failure of Union arms on the administration, referring to it as “a 
miserable abortion of a government.” The Battle of Fredericksburg, he declared, was 
“Nothing but murder.” Commenting on the Union defeat at Fredericksburg, Stephen Minot 
Weld praised the Union troops for the effort and blamed politicians who had opposed 
McClellan. “Can God ever devise punishment bad enough for Stanton and his crew?” he 
asked, insinuating that the Secretary of War had somehow prevented a Union victory. “Just 
think,” an outraged Weld wrote, “a number of human beings equal to three times the 
population of Jamaica Plain [a neighborhood in Boston] wiped off the face of the earth, by 
the rascality of men here in Washington!”*” 

Weld thought that public outrage after the Fredericksburg disaster might just prompt 
Lincoln to remove some of his Heutenants. “The next few days,” Weld wrote, “are, or will 
be, the most important ones in the history of our nation, in my opinion. The events that take 
place then, will decide our fate as a nation, and will determine whether we are to be utterly 
ruined, or whether we shall stand a fair chance of being saved.” Weld claimed to see an 
attempt by radical Republicans, the “ultras, with Sumner and Co.,” to try and “break up the 
present Cabinet, and make it very ultra indeed.” According to Weld, these men planned to 
replace General-in-Chief Henry W. Halleck with radical Republican Gen. John C. Fremont. 
Should this plan succeed, “our ruin will be complete and effectual.” Weld seemed to think 


that the army was filled with enough enraged men that any attempt to elevate radicals into a 
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higher position would lead to mutiny. Due to recent defeats, he did not “think the army 


will stand any more trifling.” A misstep by Lincoln would “cause innumerable resignations 
among our best and highest officers, or might even lead to direct acts of violence against the 
Government, from the army.” Should that happen, he would not be surprised “to see 
Lincoln kicked out, and a dictator put in command.” “The triumph of the ultra 
Republicans,” Weld declared, “would be the triumph of the rebels, and the ruin of this 
nation.’””"”° 

Henry Abbott a staunch Democrat blamed the Lincoln administration for the army’s 
woes. Outraged over the defeat at Fredericksburg and the death of his friend Leander Alley, 
Abbott declared, “The strongest peace party is the army. If the small fry at Washington 
want to hear treason talked, let them come to the army.” He thought “the men who ordered 
the crossing of the river are responsible to God for murder” and thought that his friend 
Alley “was just as much murdered as if he had been deliberately thrown into the river with a 
stone tied round his neck.” Although Abbott seems to be laying some blame at Ambrose 
Burnside’s feet, the implication is that politicians had removed McClellan and replaced him 
with this inferior general. Abbott did not sense that the military defeats were stirring up the 
same emotion on the home front and wrote “How long you people at home are going to 
stand it I don’t know.” He then stated that the army might march on Washington “& lay 
our hands on our true enemies, those blood stained scoundrels in the government.” 


421 
“McClellan alone,” he declared, “can save the army.” 
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Battlefield victory and political tides were very clearly linked together. Stalemate 


in the fall of 1862 led John C. Gray to write, “How the war can be carried a successful issue 
under our incompetent administration and generals and against the growing disaffection 
abroad and at home is, I sometimes fear, an insoluble problem.” During U. S. Grant’s 
bloody Overland Campaign in 1864, Thomas Hyde lost faith in Union leadership. Grant 
had been touted as the Union’s greatest general but had failed to deliver a swift victory. The 
Lincoln administration placed complete trust in the new general-in-chief’s hands even if the 
men of the Army of the Potomac doubted his ability to best Confederate forces under 
Robert E. Lee. After the horrific Battles of the Wilderness and Spotsylvania, and the death 
of Hyde’s beloved commander, General John Sedgwick, the Maine officer expressed his 
dissatisfaction with Grant. In the past few weeks he had “lost so many friends, and have 
seen so many sacrifices without adequate result, that I feel very doubtful as to the general 
result.” The horror of the conflict had deeply affected him. “Several times,” he wrote, “I 
have been covered with dirt from bursting shells and once had my clothes spoiled by blood 
and brains of a poor fellow killed at my side. Some got in my mouth.” Hyde claimed that 
would “not write so despondingly, did I see any Generalship.” “McClellan is the only man 
to save the country,” he adamantly declared. Although he admitted that Grant was 
“certainly persevering” in the face of strong Confederate opposition during the Overland 
Campaign, Hyde declared that the new general-in-chief possessed “no genius.” “If 


McClellan,” were in charged, however, “we would be sure to win. Grant will lose 50,000 
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men and then commence on McClellan’s plan.” In their darkest moments, the men of 
the Army of the Potomac seemed to always long for George B. McClellan. 

College-educated men who supported the general continued to hope for his return 
by claiming that all military mistakes committed after his departure vindicated his prior 
actions. To these die-hard McClellan men, every misstep by the administration or military 
officers was something that the general had already foreseen. Part of their reasoning was 
based on the fact that, after McClellan’s departure, no other general seemed able to achieve 
success on the battlefield. Following General Joseph Hooker’s failure to destroy the Army 
of Northern Virginia at the Battle of Chancellorsville in May 1863, Henry Abbott thought 
that the “whole nation” might just “cry out for McClellan.” After a succession of 
commanders who attempted to follow McClellan as the top general in the Eastern Theater 
of the war, the men became increasingly impatient for someone who was competent enough 
to lead them to victory. Charles A. Whittier, writing from the headquarters of the Sixth 
Corps in Falmouth, Virginia, described a long review in which the troops were lined up for 
the president’s visit. “I hate the formality of a long review,” Whittier declared, “with men 
standing out for hours awaiting the coming of the reviewing officer.” Although he thought 
“the troops were in splendid condition,” he also noticed, “there was none of the enthusiasm 
which would always greet McClellan upon his appearance.” No commander would inspire 
sure enthusiasm, Whittier claimed, “such until some one comes and gains a decisive 


victory." 
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In the midst of the Gettysburg Campaign, Stephen Minot Weld criticized the 


>. 6t 


government’s “suicidal policy” of not releasing the garrison at Harpers Ferry to General 
Hooker. The incident prompted Hooker to resign. The fact that his resignation was 
received baffled Weld because, with “the whole rebel force in Pennsylvania, and greatly out- 
numbering us,” Lincoln still persisted in denying his commanders all that they requested. 
This interference with military matters seemed to vindicate McClellan’s position as the man 
most willing to do what it took to win the war. “The more I see of this war,” he wrote, “the 
stronger and firmer is my belief in McClellan.” Hooker had done “exactly what McC. was 
blamed for doing” while Grant, having failed to capture Vicksburg by assault, was reduced 
to the “despised spade.” This latter action vindicated McClellan as well because he too 
would have been defeated before Yorktown if he had led a frontal assault. “All the soldiers 
and officers are still strong McClellanites,” Weld reported, “and General Meade among the 
number.” After the Battle of Gettysburg and Lee’s retreat back into Virginia, Weld again 
claimed that the Army of the Potomac’s actions vindicated McClellan. “Without disparaging 
General Meade,” he wrote, “one can’t help drawing a parallel between McClellan’s campaign 
at Antietam last year, and this present one.” “In both of them,” Weld reasoned, “‘we 
whipped the enemy, but he [Lee] succeeded in crossing the river safely. It seems to me that 
God has so ordered it that everything should turn out to show that General Geo. B. 
McClellan was right in his campaigns, and that he acted as every true soldier would act.”"* 
For some Democrats, their faith in McClellan was unshakeable and they refused to 
speak ill of him even a year after his last command. Henry Abbott was “exceedingly 
grieved” to learn that his brother Fletcher had “fallen off from” his “faith in McClellan.” He 
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warned his brother not to trust the opinion of the Gen. William Dwight (who was 


Fletcher’s commander at the time) for “it is a failing in all the Dwights to be anti-McClellan 
men.” To bolster the credibility of his position, Abbott cited generals such as “Franklin, 
Porter, Sedgwick, [and] Meade” as “strong McClellan men.” Defending McClellan’s record 
as the commander of the Army of the Potomac, Abbott explained that the “great cry against 
McClellan’s slowness arose from the too great impatience of men who forgot that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day.” Ready to give McClellan the benefit of the doubt in almost all 
circumstances, he further offered that “McClellan was invading the most difficult country in 
the world, with an army only equal to the army of the country invaded, whereas all the rules 
say that a general invading should have at least one half more than the army he is attacking, 
to counterbalance the disadvantages of the invasion.” The War Department, however, 
“cheated” McClellan of these additional forces.” 

Some McClellan supporters missed the general’s ability to inspire the men. On this 
level, at least, it seemed that McClellan did care more for the troops. Frank Bartlett, while 
campaigning in Louisiana noticed all the men were silent when their commander, General 
Nathaniel P. Banks, rode by. “TI could not help thinking of the time, nearly a year ago,” he 
wrote, “when we were marching in the same way, on a road very similar, towards Yorktown, 
when McClellan passed along through the army, and for miles and miles the cheers were 
deafening.” No one seemed to have the charisma of McClellan. Henry Abbott criticized 
Oliver Howard for being a “conscientious donkey” who kept his “brigade shivering & 
freezing for an hour yesterday afternoon, listening to a sermon & benediction from him.” 


Even when Howard tried to rouse the men by proposing three cheers for army commander 
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Ambrose E. Burnside, “Not a man in the other regiments opened their mouths, except 


to mutter three cheers for McClellan.” “We can never win another victory till he comes 
back,” Abbott declared. Abbott thought Howard was “a most conscientious man, but a vety 
poor general.” No one could rouse the men like their former commander. “The enthusiasm 
of the solders has been all gone for a long time,” he observed, “They only fight from 
discipline & old associations. McClellan is the only man who can revive it.”*”° 
College-educated men who did not particularly like George McClellan clamored for 
someone to ead them to victory. Success on the field of battle seemed to be the only tonic 
that could break men away from their attachment to McClellan. “I am very hopeful and 
sanguine, though no longer confident,” Charles Francis Adams, Jr. wrote his father. Even 
though the Lincoln administration had pursued “wretched policies” and “in spite of the 
acknowledged mediocrity of our Generals, our sheer strength is carrying through this war.” 
He declared affairs in the Army of the Potomac to be “deplorable” but claimed not to lose 
heart. “We know,” he explained, “we fee/, that our misfortunes are accidents and that we 
must work through them and real excellence which we daily see and feel must come to the 
sutface.” The men of the army, Adams claimed, knew that they had in fact won the Battle 
of Chancellorsville even though their commander, Joseph Hooker, had thrown that success 
away. As a result “Hooker today, I think, stands lower in the estimation of the army than 
ever did the redoubtable John Pope.” Adams claimed that Hooker and his two key 
lieutenants, Generals Daniel Sickles and Daniel Butterfield were a “disgrace and bane of this 


army; they are our three humbugs, intriguers and demagogues.”’ Once these three were 
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dismissed, the army “would be well satisfied to be led by any of the corps commanders.” 


“We do not need geniuses,” he claimed, “we have had enough of brilliant generals; and give 
us in the due course of promotion an honest, faithful, common-sensed and hard-fighting 
soldier, not stupid, and we feel sure of success.”*”” 

McClellan’s appeal had been based on the image of him as the professional, hard- 
working soldier. That image, however, was slowly corroded by the general’s own flirtations 
with the Democratic Party. Rumors of McClellan’s political ambitions could be brushed 
aside when he was in uniform but, once freed of any command responsibilities, the general 
could spend more time dabbling in politics. Still hoping that their army commander was 
trustworthy as a principled individual, his supporters responded by separating him from the 
less popular elements of the Democratic Party, namely the Copperheads. Charles Russell 
Lowell admitted that did not “approve of McClellan’s present position” as a critic of the 
government but he also did not “wish to see the Administration forced to take him back.” 
He thought that the general was being manipulated by men who were “duping him.” The 
way the war was being managed, Lowell thought it might “yet be necessary to call on 
McClellan, when the Government cannot do it with much dignity.” Indeed, Lowell thought 
McClellan was “more patriotic and more respectable than the men who are now managing 
the Army of the Potomac,” Although an incident involving a “Copperhead meeting” had 
exposed “him to the worst imputations,” Lowell knew “him to be a good and true 


patriot.”"* 
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As the presidential election of 1864 approached and McClellan became more and 


more involved with the Democratic Party, however, his credibility with the men began to 
fade. Even former admirers began to question his motives. Writing in his journal while a 
ptisoner of war, Frank Bartlett recorded hearing the news that McClellan had been 
nominated by the Democrats. “I fear,” he commented, “there is not much chance of his 
being elected.” Bartlett himself did not “like the names that he is associated with,” perhaps 
referring to the Copperhead politicians. Stephen Minot Weld, also imprisoned in the 
Confederacy, wrote that McClellan’s “nomination on a peace platform” would “kill him.” 
Charles Fessenden Morse was disappointed in the former army commander. His opinion of 
McClellan, he wrote, changed after the general espoused views that were in contrast to the 
Democratic ticket but accepted the party’s nomination anyway. Morse thought this action 
changed him “from being an honest, straightforward soldier, into a politician seeking office.” 
“He knew,” Morse declared, “that a large part of the Convention was for peace and not for 
war carried on in any way, and as an honest man he had no business to say what he did.” 
Charles Russell Lowell, although a Republican, had sympathy for McClellan. He regretted 
that the general’s name was “to be dragged through the mud” alongside the Democratic 
Patty’s “contemptible” platform. He also thought that if McClellan won the election, “the 
North will split before his four years are passed, and we shall be left in the condition of the 
South American republics, or worse.” The general’s election would lead to “either half a 


dozen little republics, or one despotism.” Since “success to our arms will further Lincoln’s 
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chances,” Lowell wrote, “I feel as if each one of us, both in the army and at home, had a 


tenfold motive for exertion now.”*” 

As the campaign progressed, McClellan was counting more and more on his ability 
to win the soldiers’ votes. The former commander of the Army of the Potomac, however, 
was not as popular as he had been. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. observed “McClellan’s 
organs count greatly on his popularity in the Army to lessen there the Union majority” but 
he himself had not seen evidence of this trend. He had, however, never seen signs of the 
general’s popularity himself. Adams pointed out that “Soldiers don’t vote for individuals” 
but rather “vote against those who delay the progress of the war at home; they want to vote 
down the copperheads [sic].” As the election results proved, McClellan’s support was 
certainly not as strong as he had hoped in the armed forces. On November 13, 1864, 


Thomas Hubbard reported to his father the tally from his regiment’s election: “For Lincoln 


Electors 184, for McClellan Electors 26.’ 


In the immediate aftermath of Abraham Lincoln’s electoral victory in 1860, college- 
educated men, like all northerners, waited anxiously to see how the South would react. Most 
thought that secession was merely a political ploy and doubted that southerners themselves 


would support leaving the Union. Even when South Carolina voted to secede, some men 
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thought that the wayward state might return once it discovered its inability to survive 


outside the United States. Their opinions were informed a simple belief that they carried 
throughout this entire period: selfish politicians were to blame for secession, most 
southerners were misinformed of the issues, and no one would really want to break up the 
Union. 

When state after state began leaving the Union and Confederate forces fired on Fort 
Sumter, however, the men reasoned that it was necessary to prevent selfish slaveholders and 
politicians from violating the laws of the land. Their indecision dissipated swiftly as they 
called upon their antebellum beliefs about the importance of the United States, linking the 
struggle for the Union to one of civilization against barbarism. They hoped that their fellow 
northerners would be united in the cause. Although they agreed that the war had to be 
waged vigorously, these men did not always agree on how best to achieve victory. Both 
Democrats and Republicans saw the goals differently and evaluated Lincoln differently as 
well. The president, as it turned out, did not become so beloved to the troops until the 


election campaign of 1864. 
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Chapter 6 


Marching Into ‘Rebeldom” 

As the De Molay steamed south along the Atlantic Coast of the United and 
Confederate States of America, Col. Robert Gould Shaw, commander of the 54" 
Massachusetts Volunteers, complained about the heat. “It is very hot down here,” he wrote 
his sister. He imagined “how lovely it must be .. . now, under the trees on the lawn, by the 
side of the brook” at the Shaw home on Staten Island. “How long it seems since I lived 
there,” he mused, “and how much we may all have to bear before every thing is quiet & 
peaceful in the land, again.” Shaw was headed South at the head of the North’s much- 
vaunted unit of African-American troops. The symbolism was not lost on the young New 
England abolitionist. The best men of the North were headed into the rebel lair to crush 
treason, spread freedom, and set the South back on the right course of civilization. Young 
Rob Shaw would never return to his Staten Island home. Within weeks of writing this, he 
was killed on the field of battle and buried in a mass grave with his men beneath the sandy 


soil of the South.*”” 


College-educated men believed that the South’s problems could be understood by 
looking at its leadership class. Selfish slaveholding politicians had dragged the section and its 
unknowing citizens into rebellion against the federal government. But decades of tyrannical 
rule, all to preserve the institution of slavery, had taken their toll. College-educated New | 
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Englanders found both beauty and potential in the South’s landscape. They lamented 


that these resources had not been fully developed. Other signs of underdevelopment 
included the small towns and ignorant citizens. All this was the result of failed leadership by 
southern elites. 

With regards to the southern people, college men thought that they were either 
unaware of why they were waging a war or were not fully committed to it. Although 
southern civilians were not seen as the instigators of the conflict, they were still viewed with 
pity and suspicion. College men thought that Confederate citizens had long been 
misinformed and oppressed by the slaveholders. Living amidst slavery, they had also failed 
to develop the civic sense and industry that motivated northerners. Although the South was 
undeniably part of the Union, slavery had corrupted the region’s residents and set it ona 
wayward path. The corruption of the South was all too apparent to these men when they 
encountered Unionists suffering at the hands of their neighbors. Slavery was the culprit 
responsible for hardship and for oppressing both white and black southerners. 

The men hoped that the South might be set back on the right path towards 
development and industry. They thought that Yankee ingenuity would help rebuild the 
section. At the same time, these young New Englanders could not conceive of a post-war 
world that included freedmen. They saw blacks as an inferior race. Like other Union 
troops, college men had preconceived notions about freed and enslaved blacks. They may 
have supplemented these beliefs with ideas that they picked up from the Confederates 
themselves. As interested as they were to learn about blacks as a people — many had never 
encountered African Americans before they went South — and as much as they came to trust 
them as soldiers, not even the North’s young leaders could see a place for freedmen. On the 


other hand, their sympathy for the plight of rebels and their continued belief that most 
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southerners had been unwillingly dragged into the war set the stage for a post-war 


reconciliation. 

Although historians have discussed Union soldiers’ views of the South, they have not 
critically analyzed the northern critique of southern society in wartime. In his study of 
northern soldiers in the Civil War, Bell Irvin Wiley noted that “nearly two million Yanks 
crossed Mason and Dixon’s line for sojourns varying from a few months to several years.” 
Most of these men “approached the South with prejudices born of ignorance and nurtured 
by years of sectional controversy.” Although he claimed that northern soldiers’ writings 
shed “valuable light both on the observers and the observed,” Wiley neglected to analyze 
these men’s experiences. Instead, listing the many observations that northern men had 
about the southern landscape, population, and climate, Wiley’s chapter on northern men in 
the South simply notes the wide array of opinions that they presented. More recent works 
such as Civil War Soldiers by Reid Mitchell, attempt to categorize how soldiers viewed each 
other. On the whole, Mitchell noted, soldiers believed they were battling “an enemy that 
was un-American, somehow foreign — a savage enemy.” In regard to Union troops’ views of 
their counterparts, Mitchell notes that the federals believed “in the superiority of Northern 
civilization” and “thought that Southerners and the culture that had produced them were 
inferior.” Union soldiers had “gone to war with the belief that the South was an integral part 
of the United States” but still described the land “as if it were a foreign country.” The 
Union soldier pointed to “signs of sloth — decaying houses, ill-tended fields, poverty” and 


subjugation of southerners, white and black, by the slaveholding aristocracy. Southern 
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blacks, meanwhile, elicited interest because they were viewed as “exotic beings” who 


were “judged to be dirty, ignorant, superstitious, and lazy.””*” 

The war offered an opportunity for college-educated men to become involved with 
the United States Colored Troops. As Joseph Glatthaar has observed, the organization of 
Aftican American units attracted many of the sons of prominent abolitionist and anti-slavery 
advocates, for example, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Robert Gould Shaw, and Lewis Ledyard 
Weld, a Yale man from the class of 1854. But USCT units did not limit their officer pool to 
those with abolitionist sympathies. Those who had the duty to recruit USCT officers 
“wanted only intelligent white men with high morals.” Letters of recommendation, attesting 
to the applications moral characteristics as well as other exams were required. As Col. 
Reuben D. Mussey, himself a member of the Dartmouth class of 1854 and an officer 
recruiter, explained, ‘““My idea is that a few questions on important subjects will determine a 
man’s character as a military student, and show his fitness or unfitness for the position he 
seeks.” All these requirements, according to Glatthaar, were designed to “test to see if the 
candidate had the knowledge and character to command others in combat.” College- 
educated men, with their stellar recommendations, knowledge, veteran experience, and 
strong belief in personal character, were important contributors to the USCT. The following 
chapter notes more generally their reaction to African Americans in the South, their beliefs 


about blacks’ military capabilities, and their thoughts about the future of freedmen in the 


post-war world.”” 
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For many northerners, their first exposure to life beyond their hometowns was 
when they traveled into the South (including the slaveholding border states) as part of the 
Union army. Their reactions were a mix of awe at the richness of the land and fear of 
disease and environmental discomforts. Encountering black freedmen and refugees for the 
first time, the men sometimes regarded them as curious but burdensome. With regards to 
the South’s white population, Union troops mostly defined the war as “one between a 
particular group of southerners and the rest of the country rather than between North and 
South; for instance, many soldiers described their enemy as ‘secessionists’ rather than as 
‘southerners.””** Such an impression was based on the idea that most southerners were 
either not fully committed to the rebel cause or were too ignorant to know the real issues of 
the war. These observations, although useful, are not always connected to a common theme. 
Slavery may have been the ultimate culprit but who had defended this institution and 
allowed it to flourish? 

A few scholars have noticed that Yankee troops did lay the blame for the war on the 
South’s leadership class. Historian Joseph T. Glatthaar quoted a young soldier who wrote, 
“Tis’ the educated class of the South caused all this trouble.” “The poor unlettered masses” 
had merely served as “dupes and instruments” who could not “understand they are in reality 
fighting for the negro and not for themselves.”*”” Although this is an important observation, 


it does not explain how northerners expected southern leaders to actually behave. Why did 
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they blame slaveholders? Were they influenced by their own understanding about the 


proper role of the leadership class? 

The New Englanders in the present study, already conditioned to think about 
leadership as a responsibility for educated men, condemned the Confederacy’s leaders for 
selfishly seeking their own enrichment through slavery at the risk of oppressing their fellow 
southerners. They made this argument based on the belief that the South had great potential 
and that the southerners that they encountered seemed to lack all the civic qualities of 
republicans and Americans. Thinking about how to bring the South back in line with the 
rest of the Union, they worried that enslaved blacks and freedmen could not survive in a 
land of free labor. By the end of the war, they had not offered any solutions of their own 


and, in essence, left the issue hanging for the Reconstruction period. 


THE LAND OF REBELDOM 

“What names they have here in the land of Rebeldom!” Lt. Col. Joshua L. 
Chamberlain wrote to his wife from Snicker’s Gap, Virginia.”° A few months after he had 
been sent to the South, Chamberlain still found the land of “tebeldom” to be a curious 
place. When they discussed the beauty of the South, New England college graduates seemed 
almost sad to think of the lost potential and opportunities for expansion and development. 


According to them, slavery had blunted the spread of education, stunted growth, corrupted 
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southerners, and suppressed democracy. Unlike other regions of the Union, which had 


successfully and efficiently utilized their resources, the South was lagging far behind. 

The first impression that most men had of the South was its natural beauty. From 
the valleys of Virginia to the rivers and bayous of Mississippi, college-educated men were 
impressed by the physical world in which they found themselves. From the mouth of 
Mississippi River, George Clary described the “magnificent” scene, especially “the luxuriant 
foliage, magnolia trees in full bloom, orange groves, pride of the India’s.” He recalled 
admiring the “elegant residences, gardens and grounds” while sailing along the Red River. 
“The Creator,” he declared, “has lavished the people with wealth. Earth rains its treasures 
into the laps of these feudal provinces most bountifully, while the numerous rivers and 
bayous” formed “an intricate network of intercommunication,” which, in turn, allowed their 
“produce to the markets of the world.” John M. Brown wrote his sister about “the most 
charming valley you ever saw between the Blue Ridge & the Ketocktan hills” south of 
Harpers Ferry. “We are encamped on a place which for natural beauties is one of the finest 
I have ever seen,” Paul J. Revere wrote home from the York-James Peninsula. “The 
country,” he continued, “is rolling indeed almost hilly[,] the house situated on a hill which 
slopes gradully [sic] to the river the Pamuwkey [sic] has a fine view of the river for many 
miles and as it is now covered with vessels of every description it is a most beautiful 
sight.”*”’ 

The land of the South was also a fertile one and college men were impressed by the 


variety of fruits and vegetables. William T. Lusk described Hilton Head, South Carolina, as 
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“a sandy island but beautiful with palmetto leaves, cotton fields, magnolia and orange 


groves, and plantations of sugar cane.” Later, writing from Beaufort, he commented that 
May had “opened charmingly” with “green peas, strawberries, blackberries, all the early 


vegetables, and the fig trees, loaded with fruit” as well as fish “supplied by the rivers in great 


92438 


plenty. 

Even former battlefields had attractive qualities to them. The Antietam battlefield 
was so peaceful that Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain wished that his wife, Fanny, could beside 
him “on some gentle palfrey plunging into some rich shaded valley, craggy defile, or along 
some lovely stream.” The two of them might “mount to the summit of one of those blue 
hills, whence you can see forty miles into Virginia — see the long lines of rebel fires fifteen or 
twenty miles away & villages & streams & bright patches of cultivated fields - & on our own 
side the great battle field of Antietam — the hills trodden bare & the fields all reined with the 
tracks of artillery trains, or movements of army corps.””” 

College-educated men found beauty almost everywhere that they marched. Even 
during the critical Peninsula Campaign, Henry Abbott could not ignore the scenery. 
Camped on the Chikahominy River, he wrote to his mother, “We have been moving 
through a most beautiful country.” Although the area before Yorktown was “hideous” 
when the men got to “West Point we were immediately struck with the change, & the 
further we moved the more beautiful it grows.” Abbott was so impressed with his unit’s last 


camping ground that he called it “the most beautiful place for a country house I ever saw in 


my life.” Describing his camp site, he noted that the plain around it was “an open field for a 
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quarter of a mile or so, then these dense forests with every variety of green.”’ In the back 


of the house, he witnessed “the most superb view” with a hill looking “straight down 100 
feet, & below the plains thousands of glittering stacks of arms & little s68 of tents, these 
tremendous forests looking more like the ocean than any thing else.” In short, he 
concluded, “you can imagine how stunning it must have been to tempt me to describe it.” 
William Wheeler, campaigning in “a superb region as far as scenery goes” described the 
setting as “a ridge crowned by a natural fortress, with towers and bastions as complete as can 
be, undoubtedly one of the highest points in Virginia.” On both sides, he noted, “roll off 
beautiful deep valleys, full of orchards, and farm-houses, and fields of grain; and on the 
higher slopes are countless blackberry pastures, just like those in which my soul used to 
delight among the Catskills.” He observed that the soil was “not first-rate” and farming had 
only produced “scanty products.’ 

Even after years of campaigning, the men were still impressed by what they saw in 
the South. The Shenandoah Valley was particularly beautiful in the eyes of Yankee visitors. 
At the end of September 1864, Theodore Holmes wrote of a “glorious sunrise” as his unit 
was camped on the “outskirts of Staunton [Virginia] a very pretty little city nestled cozily 
among the hills.” “This magnificent country!” he exclaimed, “You'll be tired of hearing 
about it. If I am spared to come home this Shenandoah campaign will be something to 
remember.” Around the same time, Thomas Hubbard wrote his mother from Martinsburg, 
Virginia noting that the country they had marched through was “superb, more pleasing to 
me than any I have yet seen.” The towns were still “very respectable, despite of the ravages 
of the different armies.” A few months eatlier, Hubbard had been in Franklin, Louisiana 
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and had described the place as “a long town running two miles or more on the river but 


Extending back from the water not more than a quarter of a mile.” The country around it 
was “a dead bed covered with weeds and the remains of old crops of cane.” He noticed that 
the “remains of Sugar houses negro huts and plantation residences are frequent.” Although 
the soil was “rich,” the land itself was “devastated” because all the able-bodied men had 
“cleared out long ago." Although rich and plentiful, the southern landscape had been 
neglected as a result of the war. 

For some, it didn’t seem like they were at war at all. William Wheeler admitted fhe 
while reading a letter from home “and the pleasant accounts of social life and family life 
which it contained,” he thought “How strange all this is! And can it be possible that I shall 
ever again be civilized, and take my place again among old friends and dear relations, who 
have never had this primitive nomadic life to live[P]” He praised “the fresh, young, bride- 
like earth, dressed in the robe of this loveliest of seasons” and noted that he sometimes 
found it difficult to realize “that anything is awry or at war here in this beautiful valley where 
all is so green and fair and bright.” When reminded of his real purpose, however, Wheeler 
regretted the necessity for war itself. All this would have been perfect except for “the feeling 
that we were invaders, laying waste a fair and blooming country, and that our opponents 
were men fighting to save their firesides and their homesteads.” “Tt is by no means 
agreeable,” he wrote, “to deprive farmers of their grain and hay, and to carry off favorite 
horses amid the tears and supplications of the women folk; and you can yourself imagine 


how hard it was when we came back from Cross Keys, to see in Harrisonburg and New 
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Market the women dressed in black and weeping as if their hearts would break.” 


Wheeler was touched by the plight of the Confederates when he imagined a foreign army 
invading the North. He could not help “mentally transferring the whole trouble to the 
Northern country, and thinking” about how he would feel “if the ‘Louisiana Tigers,’ or some 
such notorious corps, should have a chance to march through Connecticut.” He had to 
remind himself that the war’s successful termination and the Union’s ultimate victory would 
“bring for us ‘a more exceeding weight of glory,’ in a preserved Constitution and established 
laws,” 

Evaluating dwellings and buildings in the South, college men considered the 
functional nature, architectural styles and upkeep. Stephen Minot Weld, campaigning in 
Virginia, described a house, which was serving as the headquarters for General Fitz-John 
Porter. This was, Weld wrote, “one of the best in this town, being built of brick and being 
two and a half stories in height.” The house stood back from the road and had “a straight 
avenue leading to it, with medium-sized trees planted on each side.” Despite this 
appearance, he claimed that it still had “the true Southern look about it, viz., the air of 
neglect, of something wanting to complete the estate, as if the owner had begun with the 
idea of making a fine place and had been stopped short for want of funds.” Furthermore, 
the fences were made from “the most common” material “such as we see in our pastures.” 
“What adds to the air of shiftlessness,” he continued, “is a sow with a litter of a dozen pigs 
rooting around the trees and in what used to be a garden. ... She was a fierce and ugly 
creature.” He declared that the sign of a southern city was the sight of “pigs and cattle 
running round in the streets.” Nathaniel Bowditch described a plantation house on Edisto 
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Island as “very large and fine .. . although it is rather dilapidated and dirty as nobody has 


been in it with the exceptions of negroes for some time.” The house had “two immense 
piazzas ... both covered, and very handsome rooms inside.” However, similar to what he 
had seen all around the South, “they all look very slovenly and all around the house looks in 
the same manner.”*? 

Like most northerners, college-educated men were not impressed by southern towns. 
When compared with northern towns, southern ones were too small and lacked a 
commercial base. Theodore Holmes wrote that the “chief vestige of civilization” in a 
Virginia town that he was visiting was “a tailor’s shop.” A few months later Holmes wrote 
that he had “just passed through the town of Smithfield, an old dilapidated place like most 
of the southern villages we have seen.” As far as he was concerned, there was “only one 
prominent mark of civilization in Virginia — and that is the public roads, the main pikes, like 
that we traveled this morning towards Winchester. They are finely macadamized and are 
kept in good condition.” The most “civilized” element of the South that Holmes could see, 
therefore, was something that was taken for granted in the northern states. William T. Lusk, 
marching with his unit towards the battleground at Bull Run noted passing through 
Germantown. The soldiers ransacked the homes, “destroying and burning what they could 
not use themselves.” Although he boasted that the men of his unit did not partake in these 
privations, Lusk continued, “Germantown is but a poor place though and $200 would 
probably cover any damage done to it.” John B. Noyes described Williamsport, Maryland as 
“this decayed village of 3 hotels.” Stephen M. Weld reported that one such town he came 
across had its courthouse — a “an old-fashioned brick citing with a portico in front” — 
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situated on the main turnpike. This collection of buildings, Weld remarked, would be 


called ‘“‘a small village in Massachusetts, but here it is quite a city in the estimation of the F. 
F. V.’s [First Families of Virginia].”** The final comment was meant as a criticism of the 
men who made up the leadership class in the South. Weld implied that these elites simply 
had inferior standards of what constituted a town and civilization. 

The South appeared to be so rich and yet its natural resources had not been fully 
developed. This too was a failure of the region’s leaders. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. found 
that Virginia possessed “in natural attributes more that would belong to an earthly Eden 
than any region I ever set foot in.” “The climate,” he wrote, “is wonderfully fine, the soil 
naturally fertile, the rivers are beautiful to a degree, the mountains fine and the valleys almost 
perfection.” This natural scene was so grand that men had “not been able to destroy or to 
disguise.” The inhabitants, Adams implied, had not put the land to good use and perhaps 
needed some Yankee aid to do so. A reunited Union would “redeem Virginia” for the war 
will have “effectually destroyed a pernicious system of labor” allowing “a new one” to 
“supply its place.” Virginia might even some day “be as prosperous as New England, and, if 
it ever is, it will be a land of milk and honey.” William Wheeler thought that the South 
needed to be settled by northerners. Only then, he thought, would the region around 
Bridgeport, Alabama, which had “under the hand of Southern enterprise ... grown toa 
place of four houses,” truly benefit from being “at the junction of two great railroads, on a 
most noble river, the centre of a region rich in coal, and iron, and saltpetre, and marble, and 


corn-lands.” Charles P. Chandler had similar ideas. “You have no idea of this country, and 
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the people and the ‘darkies,” he wrote in December 1861, “I hate the very idea of the 


| system of Slavery. It is degrading, wicked, contemptible. Thank Heaven I was educated in 
happy New England, where ignorance is nof bliss.” He implied that New Englanders would 
have found some way to deal with slavery. As it were, that labor system had prevented the 
full use of the South’s resources. The climate and the land were “good” but the residents 
were “ignorant, stupid, lazy, contempbly [sic] mean.” “Fifty good Yankees with farms here,” 
he ptedicted “would frighten the citizens.’“” 

Certain towns had a special interest for college-educated men since they were the 
sites of historical events. Marching through and camping on ground with significance to the 
republic’s history reminded them of what they were fighting to preserve. Such sites even 
had the ability to add a charming quality to a poorly regarded region. Landing on the “vile 
and ‘Sacred soil”’ of Virginia, Charles P. Chandler declared it “a heaven forsaken place.” 
“Anyone that has lived in New England,” he declared, “can never live here!” Soon 
afterward, however, he found himself outside Yorktown during the Peninsula Campaign. 

He immediately pointed out that Cornwallis had surrendered to George Washington during 
the Revolutionary War in a local building. “Strange,” Chandler mused, “that we of this 
generation must attack the same place that Washington did. Could he but see us now! 
Heaven grant that we may gain a similar result! — and may it end the war, as it then did!” 
Later, Chandler wrote from “the Library of the Mayor of Williamsburg,” recounting a brief 
history of the town and noting that they were camped behind the historic College of William 


& Mary. It was in this city that Washington served as “a member of the House of 
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Delegates” and “Patrick Henry made those speeches that stirred up the Revolution.” 


Chandler also visited the church “in which Washington was married.” He pronounced it “a 
beautiful spot” and noted his chaplain’s comment that “Washington must visit the place now 
with difficult emotions and sadder feelings than then. As he sat down underneath a tree, 
Chandler had to admit, “It seemed a sacred place even in this country. Such soil of Virginia 
is indeed ‘sacred soil.””“*° 

Sites relating to John Brown’s raid, last stand, imprisonment, and execution also 
attracted a lot of interest. These places reminded college men of the heavy hand of the 
Virginia justice system and of the cruelty of the system that they were attempting to 
overthrow. “Whether we shall see the ghost of John Brown I cannot say,” Charles Mattocks 
commented in his journal as the 17" Maine crossed the Potomac near Harpers Ferry during 
the Gettysburg Campaign. A few weeks later, Mattocks’s company camped near “where 
John Brown frightened the good people out of their wits some time since.” John B. Noyes, 
crossing into Harpers Ferry in 1863, wrote of “the extensive arsenal, the brick walls of which 
were still left, and in one of the buildings of which was an immense pile of fun barrels 
destroyed by fire.” “That famous arsenal,” he declared, “aptly typifies the structure of 
American Slavery. At the close of the war the miserable gun barrels will be removed, so also 
the still remaining husks of slavery, and the slave power.””"*’ 
In March 1862, Charles Fessenden Morse sent home “a few papers I picked up in 


Andrew Hunter’s office.” Hunter, he introduced, was “some great man in the Confederate 


Senate” who was also “the lawyer employed by the Government in the John Brown case.” 
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The attorney’s offices were being occupied by “some of our officers.” The Union men 


“found some very interesting documents; such as a letter from Governor Wise to Mr. 
Hunter before the trial came on, saying that he had made up his mind not to pardon John 
Brown or any of his accomplices, but that every one should suffer death.” Such 
correspondences implied that the southern system of justice had been corrupt before the war 
— perhaps an additional sign of societal decay. About sixty men in William Wheeler’s unit 
“took up their abode in the Court-house where ‘Old John Brown’ was tried and 
condemned.” Recognizing the significance of the room, the men “immediately constituted a 


court, and proceeded to reenact the scenes of November, 18597" 


THE PEOPLE OF REBELDOM 

College-educated men encountered many types of southerners as they marched into 
the Confederacy. As they evaluated the different groups — upper-class, poor whites, 
Confederate soldiers, and blacks — these New Englanders fit them into a narrative which 
confirmed their prior beliefs about poor, ignorant southerners being drawn into the war by 
exploitive slaveholding politicians. College-educated men blamed the South’s aristocratic 
class for bringing on the war. These were citizens who were, like the New Englanders 
themselves, supposed to lead the other members of society and give the best examples of 
gentlemanly conduct. To be sure, some New Englanders enjoyed the task of demonstrating 
their superiority over southerners. After all, northern society had long been looked down 
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upon by the southern aristocracy. Landing at Hilton Head in South Carolina, William T. 


Lusk declared, “And now we vile Yankee hordes are overrunning the pleasant islands about 
Beaufort, rioting upon sweet potatoes and Southern sunshine.” “Here,” he continued, 
“lived the Pinckneys, the Draytons, and other high-blooded Hidalgos, whose effervescing 
exuberance of gentlemanly spirit have done so much to cause our present troubles.” Ina 
triumphant and mocking tone, he declared, “Yankee hordes, ruthless invaders — the vile 
Hessians — infest their splendid plantations.” 

When describing the homes of wealthy slaveholders, college men used words that 
expressed images of a fallen civilization. Somehow the southern states had gone awry and 
had reverted to an ancient system seemingly out of touch with the vibrant American 
democracy. Observing plantations along the Mississippi, George Clary noticed the “little 
village of negro huts, many of them neatly painted” clustered around “the large sugar 
houses.” The “mansion of the manor” stood “fronting the river, with its broad acres of 
sugar cane extending for a mile or two in the rear.” Such scenes, he commented, “told of a 
race of proud princes — the Feudal System of the Rebellion.” Two days later, he described a 
similar spot to his sister. The “luxuriant” scenery set as a backdrop for “huge sugar houses 
with their village of negro huts, often neatly painted white” while the “mansion of the 
Nabob fronting close upon the river” was “surrounded by rich foliage.” Meanwhile, in the 
sutrounding area magnolias were in full bloom and the “vast fields of sugar cane” 
contributed to a scene “unsurpassed for its luxuriance by anything that I have seen.” “No 
wonder the lords of the manor fancied themselves the lords of creation,” Clary quipped, 
“But how are the mighty fallen!” “I love to hear them wail over their departed blacks,” he 
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wrote on another occasion. There was “a satisfaction, after so many years of enduring 


their haughty overbearing manner, in seeing them at length obliged to own up to their 
weakness and to be compelled to ask favor from Yankees.’*”° 

Upper-class southerners deserved to be humbled not merely because they had 
brought on the war. They had, additionally, shirked their responsibility as leaders of men. 
Southern elites had not treated their fellow citizens well, nor had they elevated their physical, 
intellectual, or moral well-being. Having won the war, the victors ought to look out for the 
downtrodden members of their own race. What, William Wheeler asked, “has the dominant 
class done for the poor white in their midst?” The powerful men of the South had “closed 
the doors of industry upon him, their own brother, thus keeping him poor; they have 
refused him education, thus keeping him ignorant; and they have encouraged him in all the 
vices that spring from idleness, thus ruining body, mind, and soul.” All this was done 
intentionally, “in order to keep him as a tool for their political and, now, for their military 
purposes.””! 

Not only had southerners shirked theit responsibilities to uplift their fellow citizens, 
they had taken less fortunate membets of society down a mistaken path. “It is one of the 
painful facts of the rebellion that nearly all the most cultivated and enlightened people in this 
country, at least, are on the side of the rebellion,” James Garfield wrote his wife Crete from 


Kentucky. He surmised that these anti-Union sentiments grew “out of the fact that leaders 


of the rebellion were the aristocrats of the South, and they have led off that element with 
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them.” As he saw it, the “most cultivated and enlightened” members of southern 


society had failed to see the foolishness of their ways. Instead of using their cultivation and 
enlightenment to decide that secession was wrong, they had been led along by corrupt 
politicians and had dragged other southerners with them. 

Even as they blamed upper-class southerners for starting the war, some college- 
educated men were eager to suggest that other southerners’ commitment to the Union cause 
was lukewarm at best. Since they believed secession had been brought about by politicians 
they found evidence to confirm that many southerners did not care about the Confederate 
cause. Such revelations seemed to suggest a lack of respect that southerners had for their 
social leaders. This further undermined the authority of southern leaders in northerners’ 
eyes. John C. Gray, posted along the Virginia~-Maryland border observed Virginians crossing 
the Potomac in order to avoid being conscripted. James C. Rice wrote down his 
observations from near Yorktown, Virginia for Secretary of State William H. Seward. At 
first, Rice reported “this entire county is strongly Union in sentiment. Aged men and 
women with tears streaming down their wrinkled cheeks looked upon the old Union flag 
again and thanked God.” Many old women displayed their affection for the Union men by 
clasping “our soldier’s hands in theirs with gladness, as tenderly as if we had been their 
children.” Before he dispatched the letter, however, Rice “had an interview with a 
delegation of citizens representing Gloucester by asking protection as to the lives and 
property of the people of the County.” The meeting’s tone was so different from the one 


that he had general encountered that he had to add a postscript to his note. “This 
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delegation,” he explained, “represented the wealthiest part — the slaveholders of the 


County. I am sorry to say, that this entire class of people are violent secessionists.”*” 

In some instances, however, college men, members of the northern middle and 
upper-class, could not help but feel some pity towards their southern counterparts. The 
homes of those southerners seemed so similar to their own. Why, they seemed to ask, had 
the southern elites become so misguided? Charles Francis Adams, Jr. visited a home on 
Barnswell’s Island near Beaufort, South Carolina. “Tt isn’t a pleasant picture,” he remarked, 
“this result of war” and described it as “a new house on a beautiful island... surrounded 
with magnificent cotton fields, built evidently by a gentleman of refinement.” Recently, this 
beautiful site had had “the garden before it filled with rubbish” while, on the inside, Adams 
found “broken furniture, scraps of books and letters, and all the little tokens of a refined 
family.” On the floor, he found “the remains of a fine library of books of many languages, 
and panels and glasses were broken wherever so doing was thought an easier course than to 
unlock or open.” Adams “wandered round and looked out at the view and wondered why 
this people had brought all this upon themselves; and yet I couldn’t but pity them.” 
Adams’s sympathy for the former owners was partially influenced by his own thoughts of 
home. He admitted to thinking how he would “feel to see such sights at Quincy.’”*”* 

Caspar Crowninshield, who wandered around the Beufort home with Adams, was 
similarly affected by the scene. He noted passing “Island after Island, plantations of some 


wealthy Southerner, with the dark low houses of the planter, & the whitewashed huts of the 


slave, now desolate and abandoned.” He was troubled by these sights writing about how he 
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“felt a greater pity for the misguided gentlemen of the South than J should care to 


acknowledge.” Upon entering the home of a local secessionist, Crowninshield reported 
being unable to “shake off a fealing of sympathy for the poor seceshers, as I look round and 
see their fine houses, and old family furniture, clocks, glasses, & everything else destroyed.” 
He could imagine the owner being “a fine fellow, with a pleasant family of, girls, lovely, and 
wel] educated, boys manly, frank, and hospitable.” Such thoughts may have reminded 
Crowninshield of his own upbringing. “What the devil am I doing here in their house?,” he 
asked, “What am I fighting for? Is it in order that dirty illiterate New York politicians may 
rule the country, or Massachusetts abolitionists?” Feeling lost and upset by the scene, 
Crowninshield turned to his own class position to discuss the causes of the war. He wished, 
that “the gentlemen of the North & the gentlemen of the South” might “unite to take the 
government of the country into their own hands.” Despite feeling sorry for some 
slaveholders, he also declared their ruin a “just retribution for their insolent pride and 
arrogant spirit.”*°* As much as he wanted to see peaceful negotiations brought by northern 
and southern “gentlemen,” Crowninshield had to admit that his southern counterparts had 
helped bring about the conflict. 

College-educated men could not help feeling sorry for some of the southerners that 
they encountered. These civilians, after all, were just following their section’s corrupt and 
selfish political leaders. It broke the hearts of the men to find antebellum friends fallen on 
hard times in the South. Thomas Hubbard wrote his father about encountering old family 
friends, who were suffering in the war. The Barton and Hubbards had met in prewar Maine 
at Moosehead Lake. Mrs. Barton looked “very old and, though very ladylike, is a bitter 
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rebel.” He had to concede that she had “Good cause... for it now at least” because two 


of her sons had been killed in the war, a third was wounded in the Shenandoah Valley, and a 
fourth was at home with an amputated leg. Furthermore, their “farm of 1100 actes is rapidly 
being stripped of fences [,]buildings, wood and forage.” Despite all this, Hubbard wrote, 
“Mrs. B sends her regards to you, Father.” College men also felt sorry for southerners that 
they had never met. William Wheeler thought that it was necessary to defend himself against 
accusations that he was spending too much time fraternizing with southerners. He was not 
“failing in devotion and loyalty to the cause in which I am engaged.” He claimed that his 
correspondent would “in spite of your thorough patriotism and hatred of all that is hostile to 
our cause... would yet be the first to help the wounded and destitute, even though rebels, 
and to feel sorry for families desolated and ruined, even in Virginia.” Wheeler said that his 
sense of “common humanity” was sparked when he saw a man who was “wounded or a 
prisoner” or a woman who was “lonely and distressed.” Such people were not simply rebels 
anymore. Although he may have felt sorry for their plight, he did not “sympathize with 
these people in any of their ideas.” Nor did he “allow them to suppose that I am anything 
but an extreme Emancipationist, determined on seeing the end of the secession movement 


and of slavery, provided it is granted me to live so long.”*** 
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Whatever sympathies some college men might have felt for their southern 


counterparts, they fully acknowledged the class’s failure as leaders. And the evidence of this 
failure was everywhere in the underdeveloped South. The backwards existence of poor 
southern whites was the most damning evidence against the southern leadership class. Poor 
southern whites seemed like the most ignorant and pitiful creatures in the world. Lacking 
education or proper manners, these men and women were living examples of how slavery 
degraded whites as well as blacks. In very rural areas, the lewd behavior of the civilians 
mirrored the poverty of the setting. In November 1864, Charles Mattocks stopped at the 
home of a Unionist farmer in rural Georgia. Of the structure they were housed in, he 
observed “Parlor, kitchen and dining-room are all combined with sleeping rooms.” Even 
more interesting, he continued, “in one of the beds are the old man and his wife, in another 
his boys ... another .. . holds the precious treasure of two young ladies who, nothing 
abashed by the arrival of twenty Yankees, are keeping up a lively conversation with their 
tired but admiring guests.” “To our New England ideas of propriety,” Mattocks admitted, 
“this seems horrible, but here every night we have had similar experiences.” In fact, all the 
houses they had passed “have but one room and the young lady with whom you were talking 
perhaps a moment ago, has by some miraculous legerdemain, modestly and expeditiously 
contrived, without your ever noticing it, to place herself upon the downy couch ~ vulgarly 
has gone to bed, — from which she surely deigns to continue the conversation with her 
Yankee guest.’””*”’ 


At a reception in Stevenson, Alabama, William Wheeler described the “ladies from 


the country, who had been hunted up for this occasion,” as “a queer lot; one or two of them 
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wete said to be great heiresses, but of a different style from Northern girls whether 


heiresses or not.” These woman, “did not know how to dance, to walk, to talk, or to appear 
at ease; and they seemed to look upon the fun and good hits made by the really smart 
officers, as very undignified; they actually behaved as if they had never seen a gentleman 
before in their lives.” Not fooled by their behavior, Wheeler claimed, “I never want to hear 
any one say anything in favor of Southern ladies, about their charming ways, and their 
graceful languor, -- give me rather the poorest New England schoolmarm.” From Maryland, 
Charles P. Chandler described “a poor town,” which was in a poor “country ... in regard to 
crops & all use.” There, he noted, “Even the gitls are mostly ‘homely.””** 

College men often felt pity for the poor whites that they encountered. “We find 
great suffering among the poorer class,” Theodore Holmes noted, “Just now a woman came 
to ask if she might scrape up some corn & meal from the ground, left by the soldiers. She & 
2 children are busily engaged, gathering what they can, dirt & all.” On the next day Holmes - 
encountered “a poor desolate looking woman, with 3 children, one in her arms, to ask 
protection. She had 3 bags of corn but the solders had taken 2 of them. She is a specimen 
of this pitiable class — the ‘poor whites.”” In some instances, however, haughty southerners 
made these opinionated young men think twice. “Everywhere I find the ladies the most 
decided Secessionists,” wrote Charles P. Chandler, “and on all occasions I take the 


opportunity to fight them strongly. There is no use in being backed down by them and they 


only like a fellow better who insists on his own ideas and his own way of carrying out his 
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principles.” “I pity these people,” he concluded, “but really they don’t want any of our 


pity.- They are proud enough.”*” 

College men viewed poor whites’ degraded status as the result of an uncaring 
hierarchy consumed only with protecting slavery. “Every day scores of the inhabitants, 
chiefly women,” William Wheeler wrote, “pass the camp on their way to procure supplies 
from the Commissaries, and I am sure that you never saw such creatures in your life, so 
ragged, dirty, and woe-begone, — such spiritless faces, and drooping, slouching figures.” 
These poor whites, he continued, “are hardly worthy of being classed as Caucasians, but 
more neatly realize the idea of some intensely inferior race, the Papuans, or Australian 
Indians, or the Diggers.” The war had not “reduced them to this.” Instead, this was “the 
normal condition of the ‘poor white trash.”’ “Nothing that I have ever heard or seen of the 
injustice and injury done by slavery to the blacks,” Wheeler declared, “ever made my blood 
boil so with indignation, as this spectacle of white men, the same flesh and blood as 
ourselves, offshoots, perhaps, of the same families that dispense such elegant hospitality in 
Virginia and South Carolina.” To see white citizens “brought lower than the slave” was 
outrageous since they were the victims of “that same system of slavery that says, ‘we will not 
have the white man to work.” Yet it was slavery that was “denying them the power of 
acquiring worldly prosperity, and at the same time, causing mind and body to rust in 
miserable inaction.” Under such conditions, the enslaved black “who works, thus becomes 
the physical and mental superior of the white who does not, and the slave-holders have little 


ot nothing to fear from their degraded white brethren." 
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Part of the South’s problem was its lack of a proper education system. Poor 


whites were simply not getting the education that they needed to be good citizens. Writing 
from the Maryland-Virginia border in October 1861, William Dwight Sedgwick observed, 
“The number of people about here, where they ought to be and probably are as well 
educated and intelligent as in most parts of the South, who can’t read, is really astounding.” 
Curious to know why so many people seemed so ignorant, Sedgwick “asked a man. . .of 
about the mental calibre [sic] by nature of our sensible Berkshire farmers, - how it was 
possible that he and so many others were so ignorant, and that their children were brought 
up in the same way.”’ The man responded, saying “they never had a chance to ‘get learning,’ 
— that there were no free schools, and they could not afford to send their children to any 
others.” Sedgwick pointed out the tragedy of the situation. Noting the large number of 
illiterate people in the region, he contrasted with the fact this was supposedly “the ‘sacred 
soil,’ sacred to the memory of Washington and one or two other good men.” The land, to 
him, had been very clearly “desecrated by the barbarous influences of this damnable 
institution." 

Nor was the lack of education merely a problem for the poorest members of 
southern society. Even men of means in the South did not seem to value the education of 
their children. This was viewed as a failure of leadership on the family level. Theodore 
Holmes met a family that owned “three hundred acres of rich land, yet they live in a poor, 
mean way, as that illiterate class ordinarily live, at the south.” “The eldest daughter — about 


nineteen,” Holmes commented, “looks and acts like a northern servant girl — only greener — 
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not one cent the better, probably, as regards education and culture, for all her father’s 


wealth." 

The deeper into the Confederacy the men found themselves, the more depraved they 
found the residents. John Read, onboard a Union patrol ship in the Gulf of Mexico, 
described his conversation with some misinformed Texans. These men, he wrote, would 
prefer a ‘crowned head by far to the tyranny of Lincoln, whom they believe to be a negro.” 
Though southern civilians were “greatly suffering for the comforts of life,” they were “willing to 
undergo all this — Aye! More! for their cause.” Read described the Confederates he had 
encountered on the Gulf coast as “semi-barbarians.” They were “uneducated — dirty beings” 
who easily believed what Confederate authorities told them. “They bear no comparison to our 
northern working men,” and had “vague ideas of citizens rights & talk of the Constitution, 
giving interpretations of many parts, which I fear would open the eyes of the framers,” 
although “their chief topic is ‘State Rights, giving each state power to act as she chooses — 
secede if so desired, without consultation of the government.” “It is aggravating indeed,” 
Read wrote, “to hear these fellows in shis State, for the most part of foreign descent — French, 
Germans & Irish talking of overthrowing American Institutions & despising the flag that has 
Jed them” These poorly informed rebels had been “made to believe the most extravagant stories 
of Northern destitution” 

A few months earlier while patrolling along the Mississippi River, Read had observed 
that the area was “inhabited by the ‘Poor White’, who is a most despicable creature in these 


parts” for they lived “in these huts, you may say in a wz/d state — with no principle — slovenly, 
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dirty, & disgusting. Away from all civilization in their dirty huts, they spend their live in 


ignorance ~ emulous of no higher standard.” Observing these men, Read argued, “one 
cannot but be struck with this difference between the N. & South viz.: the lack of energy 
manifested in the latter, as compared with the former.” “Everything” in the South, 
according to Read, “seems at stand still — houses & streets shabby, antiquated & neglected & 
the people wanting in spirit — contented with the present.” He was convinced that “this 
characteristic . .. arises from the power & wealth of the S. being held by a few — in other 
words from the fact, that, S/avery exists in the South & is the ‘drawback’ to progress in 
Invention — Christianity-humanity & all the characteristics of civilization which elevate a 
nation.” In short, the southern people’s “narrow mindedness & general ignorance” was 
attributable to “the degrading, — demoralizing influence of Human Slavery.” Although he 
said he was “not a radical Abolitionist,” Read thought the northern people, “with their 
Enlightenment,” could not allow “a Curse (as a Curse it is) as Slavery to exist in a country 
the laws of which they sanctions." 

Another cruel aspect of southern society was the horrific treatment of dissenters and 
Unionists. Southerners’ cruelty and tyranny surprised northern men who witnessed their 
deeds. “Of the Sufferings of the people of this country, not coinciding in rebel views during 
the last two years,” John Read wrote while stationed in Louisiana, “one cannot imagine!” 
Although he thought he had “an idea of rebel barbarities, as bad as could mghtly be formed, 
but the more experience, the worse I find it!” He described some Unionist refugees as having 


“lived in the swamps for 5 & 6 months at a time — subsisting as they could, & with scarcely 


cloths on their backs!” One old man, in particular, fled into the swamp when rebel cavalry 
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came to apprehend him and hid there for eight months. While he was away, Confederate 


authotities confiscated his provisions and abused his family members. In another instance, a 
man running from a conscription party was “compelled to dig his own grave & standing on its 
edge, was shot down! This is a fact” One man, Read reported, “was bound hand ¢> foot, laid in 
the hot sand, first on one side, & then on the other, under the broiling sun, until béstered\” 
Although he admitted that the stories seemed unbelievable, Read assured his mother that he 
had “seen & daily see these men who have escaped Conscription by refuge in the swamp & their 
appearances do not belie their statements!” Such barbarous deeds troubled him and Read could 
“scarcely realize that they are the doings of Americans’ 

Campaigning in Unionist eastern Tennessee, Charles Fessenden Morse was told 
about “one young lady who lived with her mother near Knoxville, whose brothers and father 
were strong Unionists” and were hiding from rebel troops in the mountains. This “very 
refined, well educated young woman” was abducted by guerrillas who “came to her house 
and took her and her mother out in the woods and tied them to a tree.” When the woman 
refused to reveal the location of her father and brothers, the rebel guerrillas “gave them each 
a terrible whipping.” “These chivalric gentlemen,” he recounted, emphasizing the cruelty of 
rebel marauders, “then put nooses round their necks, untied them and threatened them with 
instant hanging if they didn't tell what they required.” The rebels raised the girl and her 
mother “off the ground three times, nearly killing them.“ 

Although they may have felt sorry for the plight of southern Unionists, the men 
could not be sure how to distinguish friend from foe. Many southerners, they thought, were 
deviously taking advantage of the Union army’s protection. Such actions made the New 
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Englanders resent crafty and disloyal southern civilians even mote. These citizens lacked 


the character of their convictions. When Union troops got close to rebel towns, they 
noticed the surprising rise in the number of people who claimed to be Unionists. William 
Wheeler recounted his adventures around Manassas, Virginia where he “lived in plenty and 
prosperity, drawing the necessaries of life from Uncle Sam on the one hand, and on the 
other foraging for double rations of corn and hay, and occasionally picking up stray horses, 
oxen, sheep, pigs, and poultry of every king.” He mentioned that one incident in which he 
had stolen two horses for his battery from “the sheriff of Prince William’s County, whom I 
had heard to be a vile secesh.” This man turned out to be “one of those Union men who 
are now getting to be so plenty in the South.” Wheeler was forced “to fork over the animals 
or run the risk of a row with General Sumner, although I needed them extremely to move 
my battery.””*°” 

For the most part, however, college-educated men could count on the unfriendliness 
of Confederate civilians. Luther Clark Howell wrote to his sister from New Orleans, telling 
of the city’s capture in 1862. “Do you believe it?,” he asked, his excitement coming through 
even in a letter, “Yes! It is certainly so the Old Crescent City has a ‘D—d Yankee’ lawgiver.” 
When the Union flag was raised above the Confederate civilians, “they neither cheered nor 
groaned but looked glum and ground their teeth.” Howell speculated that some “inwardly 
tejoice but the general feeling is anything but a welcome.” Recalling the events of entering 
the city ten days later, he admitted that he and his unit were met by “savage glum looking 
people who thronged to see us enter or as they say ‘invade’ their city.” Howell and his men 


“cleated away the throng and felt the curses fall hot upon us hissing from their teeth as we 
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crowded them back at the bayonet point. They cried Yellow Fever into the mens ears 


and cursed Abe Lincoln.” In order to establish order, Union men arrested “every man 
woman or child who hurrahed for Davis or Breckenridge or who cast any insult whatever on 
any of the U.S. soldiers or officers.” Such actions had “naturally put a quietness on them 
and now any one can pass the streets with out insult.” College men noticed a class division 
between Confederate civilians and singled out the upper class as the ones who had the 
greatest hatred for the Union. “Among the real nobility of the city,” Howell wrote, “there is 
scarcely any Union sentiment at all.” These people were indeed “bitter to the very death and 
the women of this class declare if the men will help they will poison every one of the D--d 
Yankees as they invariably call us.”* 

Although they expected this hostility, they also resented the fact that men in Union 
uniforms were made to seem like invaders in their own country. The feeling of alienation 
struck some college graduates even before they arrived in the rebel states. Upon entering 
Baltimore, the site of anti-Union violence during the first weeks of the war, Joseph Twichell 
remarked, “we were received in silence.” This was a different reception than the men had 
gotten during their journey from New York. “Not an American flag was displayed,” he 
noted, “not a cheer was raised, not a hiss was heard.” It was, in fact, “a rather solemn 
march.” Stationed near Fredericksburg, William T. Lusk wrote to his mother of “the 
thermometer standing ever so high in the shade among a people whose glances are at zero in 
the hottest of this summer sunshine.” The Virginians’ reactions, however, were “not strange 
when one thinks that there are few left besides women” and with the men “away fighting in 
the pride of sons of the Old Dominion, and many a family here is clad in sombre colors, for 
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the loss of dear friends who have lost their lives at the hands of ‘Yankee Invaders.” 


John Read, also in New Orleans, noted the “lingering feeling of hatred, & spite strongly 
exhibited in the many acts & plainly visible in the faces, even, of many you meet on the 
street.” It would take many generations, he predicted, “before this feeling will be extinct!" 

Because most able-bodied men were serving in the Confederate armed forces, Union 
soldiers mostly encountered unwelcoming southern women. While marching through 
Fairfax, Virginia, John B. Noyes noticed a woman “dressed in black knelt as from a chair at 
an open window, and with clasped hands, a glove hanging from one of them, and with both 
unmoving eyes, remained in that position while we passed by her house.” “Her face,” he 
wrote, “was pale as death, with what an expression as she prayed for her friends, or as 
appeared more likely, called down the thunderbolts of God upon our forces!’”*”” 

Because they believed themselves to be gentlemen soldiers, college men could not 
lash out at the outrageous behavior of southern women. For their part, the southern women 
knew that they had the advantage and could abuse these Union troops in many ways. Some 
even took the Union troops for fools and attempted to take advantage of them. ““Ladies’ (of 
the South),” John Read wrote, were perpetuating fraud by requesting rations and medicine 
from Union officers in Louisiana. One woman “came to Headquarters the other day for 
Opium & Quinine sufficient for a 3 yrs supply!” “Of course,” he explained, “she would have 
smuggled into rebel lines, if she could have procured what she desired!” He admitted that 
there was “a great deal of swugglng & communication across the lines, & a great deal is done by 


women, as in the case above, who came for supplies & to ask for protection &c. while their rea/ 
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purpose is to gain information, & maintain rebels!” Read grumbled at the Union’s duty “to 
subsist & maintain the very families of those, who are fighting against us!”?*” 

Refined southerners were always a pleasure to meet since the college-educated men 
enjoyed the company of upper class society in the North. Stopping near southern Maryland, 
William Dwight Sedgwick enema coming to “the house of a gentleman by the name of 
Hays who had two grown daughters.” These two, he reported, were “the only young 
women I have seen who were not only fine looking and lady like, but also tolerably 
educated.” Implying that his previous encounters with southern women were less than 
impressive, he commented, “It was quite a pleasure to have a talk with good looking, nicely 
dressed young ladies, with white teeth, clean nails & smooth hair, who wete intelligent & 
used good grammar.” Charles P. Chandler told his mother that he had met some “young 


2) 66 


ladies” She were “very pretty,” “quite well educated and quite refined.” Although he had 
“been received at homes and tables as cordially here, as I ever was in my life” and liked the 
people — he wished “that our differences could be arranged,” he was conscious of the fact 
that he was not in Massachusetts “and the men and women are not New England folks.” 
“More than ever,” he declared, “I rejoiced that I am a Yankee, hated as we are at the 
South.” 

Just as college men demanded sacrifice and support from northern citizens, they 
relied on southerners to contribute to the war effort. Since the armies campaigned in the 


South, however, the men encountered, demanded, and perhaps expected more gratitude 


from rebel civilians. They were, after all, in the South to rescue them from the tyranny of 
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the slaveholders. Paul J. Revere, camped with the Army of the Potomac around 


Falmouth, Virginia remembered being quartered in a “very pleasant” house “surrounded by 
fine trees a splendid elm shading the end.” The owner, however, was “an elderly maiden 
lady owning a nice house and grounds” and “being a rabid southerner she thinks herself 
singled out for persecution.” In fact, Revere declared, she was being “treated with 
consideration in having more than half her house left to her exclusive use with a guard 
constantly before it to prevent intrusion. It is next to impossible for a woman to realize the 
necessities of war as any excuse for what seems to her only a violation of her individual 
tights.” John B. Noyes had no concerns about confiscating civilian property for the use of 
the army because, he reasoned, “the rebel states should bear some part of the burden of the 
war while it is yet raging. Without this the people will not be brought to their senses.” 
Noyes had no sympathy for the Confederate civilians, explaining, “In every article that we 
purchase of them they cheat us, and are extortionists. They take our hard money and yell for 
Davis. Let them suffer.’”*” 

Some rebel civilians seemed especially deserving of Union troops’ wrath. Citizens of 
South Carolina, for example, were seen as instigators of the war. Charles Fessenden Morse 
wrote that he had no pity for the inhabitants of the state. “In the first place,” he explained, 
“they are rebels, and I am almost prepared to agree with [General William Tecumseh] 
Sherman that a rebel has no rights, not even the right to live except by our permission.” 
These people had “rebelled against a Government they never once felt; they lived down here 
like so many lords and princes; each planter was at the head of a little aristocracy in which 
hardly a law touched him.” Despite all this freedom, the spoiled citizens of the South were 
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not content, “they wanted ‘their rights,’ and now they are getting them.” “After long 


deliberation,” discontented southerners had “plunged into a war in order to gratify their 
aristocratic aspirations for a Government of their own, and to indulge in their insane hatred 
for us Yankee mud-sills.” Morse predicted that, after the war, they would see “Jeff Davis 
and other leading Confederates . . . abused and hated by men of their own section of country 
more than they will by the Northerners.” Although he “might pity individual cases,” he still 
believed “that this terrible example is needed in this country, as a warning to those men in all 
time to come who may cherish rebellious thoughts.” It was necessary, “in order to show the 
strength of this Government and thoroughly to subdue these people.” Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. mused that “Poor Virginia” had “drunk deep of the cup and today she is draining 
the last bitter dregs. Her fighting men have been slaughtered: her old men have been ruined; 
her women and children are starving and outraged; her servants have run away or been 
stolen; her fields have been desolated; her towns have been depopulated.’””*” 

In some instances, defiant southerners or Confederate sympathizers had to contend 
with college men’s teasing and mockery. Theodore Holmes encountered a northern couple 
who were “both as bitter rebels, confessedly, as any we have seen.” Although they man had 
no choice but to allow the Union army to make use of his home, he declared that their 
presence was “a great insult to him.” “They must have enjoyed our patriotic music of their 
parlor today,” Holmes sarcastically commented. Charles P. Chandler observed that southern 
ladies were “more thoroughly Secession than the men, that is, they dare more openly avow 


their feelings.” For his part, he had “much fun with them” and thought that they “rather 
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like my calling them traitors, perhaps.” For their part, southern women responded to 


challenges with sarcastic remarks of their own. “The ladies,” Chandler noted, “here say they 
know my mother does not wish me to remain in the army, and they advise me to return 
home.” That, he thought, was a “pretty way to get rid of a Federal officer.’”*” 

Whatever their opinions of southerners, many college men still had reservations 
about invading the property of regular southern civilians. Such an act seemed to violate their 
own self-concept as gentlemen soldiers. Harvard graduate Edward H. Hall desctibed 
Williamstown, North Carolina as “a charming old town with nice old homes, and plenty of 
trees, a quiet, out-of-the-world place evidently where men & women lived & died in blissful 
ignorance of all beyond their own houses & fords.” Into this idyllic setting, he thought his 
“great army” was indeed a “strange invader” for they broke into the town just to inform the 
citizens that “they were rebels, and must be punished!” Hall suggested that perhaps the 
residents “had not even heard that a war was taging in the land. Probably they did not know 
Abr. Lincoln by name.” Williamstown’s “home-like look was very inviting,” he 
remembered, “and under that bright noon day sun, it was charming to accept test & 
refreshment in the shade of its beautiful trees.” It was “not a pleasant sight to pass by a quiet 
homestead” and see it covered with “the debris of its formation & books, and boisterous 
soldiers at the windows, waving triumphantly the spoils wh. they had gathered.” Nor did he 


find it pleasant to enter private dwellings and find “private rooms and every hidden corner, 
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with the little wealth of father or mother or child, ransacked through & through and not 


a single stitch left undisturbed.” He prayed that he would “never see such scenes again.”*”° 

Invading southern property was disturbing because it reminded the men of breaking 
into homes in their own communities. “Our duties are those of scouts, and a mote wicked 
duty as practiced by large bodies can hardly be imagined,” a disgusted Charles P. Chandler 
wrote to his mother. “Thinning, stealing, hooking, and taking what is not ours seems to be 
our ruling motive with the men,” he continued. He asked his mother to think of “seven 
hundred hungty, tired men entering a little mean village, one fifty the size of your own 
Foxcroft [Maine], with the idea that all the inhabitants are enemies and you easily understand 
the fear the people must be in even if the officers do their best.” Chandler sympathized with 
the residents since he could imagine the fear that would overcome his own home village. 
Despite the fact that he thought “any other body of men would do much mote wickedness” 
because his troops confined “mostly to chickens, turkeys, corn for roasting, and things 
generally to eat” he eventually could not bear the guilt. “Yesterday,” he reported, “I gave up 
in disgust and told our Colonel that I was not brought up a villain.’”*”’ 

College men viewed breaking into southerners’ homes negatively for another reason 
as well: it threatened a unit’s discipline. While campaigning near Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
Frank Bartlett forbade his men from breaking ranks to pillage nearby homes. He had 
observed the “sad work with the poultry and stock” that troops from other units had 


performed. “This army will be demoralized, if this pillaging is allowed to go on,” he wrote. 


Bartlett complained that “marauders not only steal poultry and other live meat, but in some 
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cases even go into the houses, and take the food off the table, steal jewelry, and other 


valuables.” Although he believed “in ‘living on the enemy’s country,” he did not think it 
was necessary that livestock be “slaughtered recklessly and left untouched to waste.” 
“Besides,” he concluded, “it is the moral effect on troops, if they are allowed to steal and kill, 
each one for himself. They soon become lawless and ungovernable, — an armed mob.’”*” 
The task of confiscating property from their fellow citizens was a rather unpleasant 
one for college men to perform. They detested this assignment when it seemed like they 
were taking from poor civilians. In some instances, however, the suffering caused to rude 
southern civilians seemed like a just punishment. In February 1865, Thomas Hubbard 
commanded a detachment to collect firewood from Millwood, Virginia, “a notoriously 
secesh little town.” Hubbard made his way to “the most stylish private Edifice of the place 
and while Engaging in pleasant conversation with its surly and suspicious proprietor, ordered 
the men to load his fence on the trains.” “The gentleman,” he remembered, “gave a look of 
mingled anguish and disgust as he saw his chief gate, followed by the palings, travel towards 
our mules, and went into his house without a remonstrance. The trepidation of the 
populace was manifest.” One woman asked him to spare the church while an old man 
accused him of having “taken his last ~outhfu/, and that he had done nothing to bring on this 
damned war. His daughter hinted in rather plain language at a day of retribution.” By the 
end of the mission, Hubbard sarcastically noted that the citizens “didn’t ask us to come 
again” and he did not “care to, alone and recognized, unless to lay a sacrafice [sic] upon the 
Country’s altar.” How unreasonable these people are!” he exclaimed. Charles Fessenden 
Morse matched his detail to a farm belonging to “an out-and-out secessionist,” surrounded 
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the dwelling, “made our bargain for hay, pigs, chickens, etc., very much against the 


ownet’s will, and started back for camp, where we arrived in due time.”*” 

Even Charles P. Chandler who generally detested invading southern towns was 
willing to make an exception for some southern residents. In one incident he reported that a 
company of Union troops had taken over a young lawyer’s “nicely furnished home, and now 
occupy the carpeted rooms. The parlor is used by the officers.” He asked his mother to 
think about how she would feel if Confederate troops were occupying her home, thus 
suggesting his continued unease with the practice. That said, in this instance, the action 
seemed “all the legitimate result of this war” because the owner of the property was “a fierce 
secessionist and so can say nothing.” Chandler noted that the men were still “as careful as 
possible over his property — our men must be sheltered from the rain, and must be fed. We 
take beef and hay stacks for use, giving receipts which will be good with the government at 
Washington.”*”° 

Not wanting to invade private property, however, was not the same as protecting it. 
Southern civilians who lived in the path of the war did not deserve special protection, 
especially if their dwellings or supplies were needed for military purposes. Charles P. 
Chandler was disturbed by the fact that Confederate women were allowed to request Union 
guards while their husbands were “off arrayed against the government and laws, ‘fighting the 
d-d Yankees’! “Though I am much a law abiding and loving citizen,” he explained, “I don’t 


go for defending such property.” He was infuriated by the “impudence” of southerners. In 


one instance, “a woman whose husband is in the rebel army came to Head Quarters fora 
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guard around his property, and at the any time was leading a little boy dressing in 


secession army uniforms!” Southerners, he concluded, had only “sprouts of chivalry.” 
While camped outside of Richmond before the Seven Days’ Battles, Thomas W. Hyde wrote 
that he had “seen rebel property protected and our wounded dying near by in a field by 
scutvy from exposute, while a rank rebel talks his treason in splendid halls in safety.” 
Outraged by this seeming injustice of war, he wondered why his fellow soldiers had to suffer 
and die while the men responsible for their being in the field had their rights protected. 
Some southerners simply could not be reconciled to the Union point of view. Paul J. 
Revere lived in a “very comfortable house belonging to one Miss Dunbar’ while the army 
was camped around Falmouth. This Miss Dunbar was “a most rabid Southerner, who fully 
appreciates the fact that a woman’s tongue is her only weapon in this contest.” Revere 
recalled how she had given him “the usual recitation of violated soil, desecrated 
hearthstones, &c.” when he called upon her. In August 1863, Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
reported that there was “much better feeling between Yankees and Southerners now than 
there ever was before, and now we meet on very pleasant terms.” This was, however, not 


: 4 
the case “with the non-combatants.’”*®” 
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Some Union officers found clever ways of responding to rebels. “It makes me disgusted to see the mild way 
that the secessionists are treated,” Charles P. Bowditch complained. In one particular instance, a Confederate, 
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Although some men never respected the rebel civilians they encountered during 
their time in the South, they learned to acknowledge Confederate soldiers as superb fighters 
and, sometimes, honorable opponents. Samuel Nichols noted that the United States might 
have had “the best engineers and artillery” but “they fight. The Rebels fight.” Charles 
Mattocks noted in his journal during the Chancellorsville campaign that he came across “a 
company of the ‘Rebs’ which our forces had captured.” “They were — captain and all —a 
fine-looking set of chaps,” although they were “thin and were not so well clothed as our own 
men.” Joseph Twichell, upon encountering rebel troops, agreed that they presented 
themselves well. “They,” he told his father, “are a quite respectable lot of men, or aries 
boys, for some of them ought never to have left their Ma’s. They are intelligent and shown a 
disposition to cultivate acquaintance.” Working with wounded Confederates, Twichell 
declared them “As a class .. . very intelligent and many are gentlemen of education.” And, 
in one other instance, treating the wounded from Gettysburg, he noticed that many of the 
captured rebels “are gentlemen, evidently of good birth and education, and there are not a 
few pious men among them.” While he was being tended by doctors, Francis C. Barlow met 
with several Confederate staff officers on the field of Gettysburg. He reported them to be 
“pleasant fellows” and “more heroic, more modest + more in earnest than we are. Their 
whole tone is much finer than ours.”*” 

Union troops were sometimes so impressed by their Confederate counterparts that 


they tried to correct any misconceptions that civilians might have harbored. Samuel C. 
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Armstrong, taken prisoner by Stonewall Jackson’s troops during the Antietam Campaign, 


felt compelled to counter the negative image that his mother had of rebel soldiers. He 
claimed that they were “very civil and intelligent, though most miserably dressed.” They 
fought “nobly” and could not be easily characterized for while there were some who were 
“very mean and cruel” others were “noble-hearted.”** 

Not all impressions of rebel troops, however, were positive. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr. visited a Union camp at Point Lookout, Maryland and noted, “During the daytime the 
fashionable streets are thronged with a gaunt, unkempt, strangely clad multitude of all ages 
and all styles of dress.” “The peculiar type of southern man, long, wiry, dirty, unshorn and 
dressed in the homespun yellow,” he noticed, “stands strongly out, and mixed in altogether 
in one cut-throat throng, you meet the pure white trash of the slave states and men bearing 
marks of refinement, old men who ought to know better and lads with faces as smooth as an 
egg.” In 1863, Theodore Lyman came across “perhaps 40 of the most forlorn looking 
objects possible. They were deserters, bushwhackers, stray rebel soldiers, &c. &c.... The 
most of them were ‘white trash,’ dressed in all kinds of battered hats & dirty coats, their 
faces displaying every grade of low cunning & brute passion.” Observing troops near 
Mobile Bay, John C. Gray noted that the men “‘were decidedly inferior to most rebel soldiers 
that I have seen, but some of the officers were very fine looking men.” 
As fellow soldiers, Union and Confederate men got to know each other when 


stationed in close proximity near a picket line. Contact led to familiarity and a greater 


comprehension of their position and plight. When the men they fought became too familiar, 
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they even wondered why they were even in conflict. George N. Macy noticed that there 


was a lot of fraternizing going on between Union and Confederate men on picket and 
obsetved, “This does not seem like warfare.’”** 

Their individual characteristics aside, what made the Confederates stand out from 
their Union counterparts, seemed to be their complete discipline. Joseph Twichell, who was 
not a combat officer, wrote about this characteristic. He began by noting that southern 
soldiers were less individualistic than their Union Santee “Many and many a time,” he 
elaborated, “have the Confederate ranks been marched right up in the face of our grape and 
canister, when every discharge mowed a wide gap through their lines, yet without halting or 
breaking.” Thus, positions “supposed impregnable have been carried, with dreadful loss to 
the enemy it is true and with litte to us, but cared.” “This character of their fighting,” 
Twichell continued, “accounts for their enormous losses.” The phenomenon was “not hard 
to explain.” “The ungodly ambition of which the rebellion is a hideous outgrowth,” he 
argued, “is recklessly lavish of what it cares little about — the deluded rank and file of the 
Confederate army.” The rebel leaders did not care if “every one of them perished” as long 
as the top echelon survived. In the Union army by contrast, “Every head that bows in battle 
is that of a citizen of a free Republic” and “Each man fights for what is dear to him 
personally and he in turn is dear to the nation as a son to whom his equal share of the 
universal inheritance is due.’ 


College-educated men’s interaction with rebel troops convinced them that the 


Confederacy was being run by tyrannical masters. Charles Fessenden Morse had a chance to 
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speak with some Confederate prisoners and observed, “You have no idea what innocent, 


inoffensive men most of them seem to be; a great many are mere boys; there are some old 
men, too, with humped backs.” Very few of these rebels had “any idea of what they are 
fighting for, and they were almost all forced into the army.” One Georgian who “could not 
have been more than sixteen years old” told Morse, “all he wanted was to get into one of the 
hospitals at the North” because he “had been abused and knocked around ever since he had 
been in the army, and that the first kind treatment he had received and the first kind words 
he had heard were from our men.” William Wheeler felt sorry for the southern troops that 
he was facing for they had to deal with “privation and suffering in their ranks.” Discomfort 
with life in the Confederate military bore fruit “in the numerous squads of deserters which 
come into our lines, at the rate of over a hundred a day.” “No army,” Wheeler claimed, 
“could stand such bleeding as that very Jong.” He implied that southern troops were staying 
in the ranks only because they believed lies about the Yankees that their own sectional 
leaders had told. One deserter told Wheeler, “If our whole Brigade only knew that you 
would neither imprison us, nor conscript us into your army, they could not be held together 
a week,” He asked his correspondent to sympathize with the southern troops who lived on 
“a half a pint of corn-meal per day, and nothing else, not even fresh meat, -- and a thin 
cotton jacket and pants, without overcoat or blanket to keep off the cold of these frosty 
nights!” “Human nature cannot endure these things,” he explained, “unless sustained by the 


conviction of performing a sacred duty, or being actuated by noble principles.” 


388 
Confederates had neither of these and “the cohesive power of the Southern army” was 


nothing but “the dread of being shot or hung.”** 

The belief that rank-and-file Confederates did not have the heart to fight was 
certainly encouraging and matched preconceived notions about how southern politicians and 
leaders were prosecuting the conflict for their own ends. Thesdow Holmes reported seeing 
a Confederate family heading north following the Union’s supply wagons. The man had 
setved in the rebel army for two months after having been conscripted the previous 
Christmas. The man, Holmes reported, “deserted & hid in the woods near his home where 
his. wife and other friends brought him food by night. He says t. mountains in that vicinity 
are full of men who wd gladly get into out lines if possible.” Reports such as this were 
encouraging for men who thought that the war might now soon be ended. 

One reason that Confederates continued to fight, college-educated reasoned, was 
that rebel leaders had intentionally misled their troops about Yankees. They were optimistic, 
however, that kindness could counter these misconceptions. Henry Abbott recorded that 
when his unit took prisoners near Fair Oaks, Virginia, they were “terribly frightened, 
expecting no quarter.” “Tt took a great deal of work to reassure them,” he wrote, “we gave 
them water & food, as well as all our blankets to the wounded.” Abbott upheld the action 
of Union men, whom he said “without exception, vied in doing kindnesses to them, though 
they were horrible looking devils, lank, long haired, clad in a nasty brick colored stuff that a 
beggar in the North would be ashamed to wear.” Once they started trusting their captives, 


the Confederates “all told the same tale, forced into it, fighting for the rich man, when they 
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didn’t own no niggers themselves.” Charles P. Chandler reported that one of his duties 


as a provost marshal was to “call on wounded officers of our own side and especially to 
show attention to rebel officers of rank.” The intention was to “show them that we are 
mote cultivated than they.” For rebel soldiers in Union hospitals, it was “a matter of 
greatest astonishment .. . that even our private soldiers are well educated and civil, all well 
dressed and gentlemanly. They cannot help liking us though they try to hate us.” Chandler 
observed that his attention to the burial of soldiers seemed to surprise southerners. “They 
really believe us half civilized I do not doubt and any attention or kindness surprises them,” 
he wrote, continuing, “They hardly think us capable of any decency!” The situation was 
humorous because, as Chandler saw it, southerners were “not our equals by any means” and 
yet they acted “at first and until they knew us, as if we were not of so good race as they." 
In the race to demonstrate the cultivation and civilization, Union men wanted to win. 

Late in the war, college men suggested that the only reason that Confederate troops 
were still fighting was because they continued to have an unreasonable fear of Yankees. 
During the Atlanta Campaign, Charles Fessenden Morse, noted that “hundreds of deserters” 
were brought into Union lines during the Confederate army’s constant retreat. These rebel 
troops “all say that half the army would do the same if it dared, but they are told fearful 
stories of our treatment of prisoners and are also closely watched, and, when caught, shot 


without mercy.” Desetters, terrified of being shot hid until, under the cover of darkness, 


they could run to the Union lines. “Without a single exception,” Morse declared, “I have 
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seen these men always kindly and hospitably received by our soldiers; it is always, ‘How 


are you, Johnny? We’re glad to see you; sit down and have some coffee, and tell us the 
news.””*”! 

Shared suffering on the battlefield often inspired college-educated men to lament the 
need for conflict. The two sides seemed to have more in common than the political and 
secessionists suggested. Charles Fessenden Morse was convinced that “instances of cruelty 
to the wounded are extremely rare, and that they are treated, almost universally, with 
kindness by the men of both sides.” He remembered that when Union troops arrived on 
one contested battlefield, they “drove the rebels from where their wounded were lying 
everywhere.” Despite being in combat with their foes, the Union troops “took the greatest 
pains not to touch them or hurt them in any way, although sometimes it was almost 
impossible to avoid it.” When the fight was over, “the men gave almost every drop from 
their canteens to the poor rebels.” Such kindness between the men made Morse think it was 
“absurd” that “a soldier could ever bting himself to bayoneting a wounded man.” 
Meanwhile, Morse recalled that the Union men “wounded at Cedar Mountain were treated 
with the greatest kindness by the rebels; they gave them plenty of water and built shelters to 
protect them from the sun in many cases.” He called the impression of southern troops as 
“a lot of cut throats ... perfect nonsense.” Stories of mutual kindness led to an amelioration 
of animosity. William Wheeler came across a group of wounded federal soldiers who told 
him that they “had been very kindly treated by most of the enemy among whom they fell.” 
Although a few rebels acted “barbarously,” most displayed “tender and delicate humanity.” 
Wheeler admitted that this information made him “feel more kindly to our erring brothers 
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than before” and wished that, since they all seemed like good people, that they “could 


join hands and be friends once more.””*” 

With the understanding that their opponents were poor conscripts who were being 
controlled by slaveholding tyrants, college men reasoned that they were fighting the cause 
and not the men. Charles Fessenden Morse described how he had been in exposed 
positions all along the picket line and had not been shot at. Instead, the rebel pickets had set 
up a system to warn the Union men before hostile fire commenced. “When we fight,” 
Morse wrote, “we fight to crush the rebellion and break the power of the rebel armies, not 
against these men as individuals; there is no enmity felt, yet no one can complain of a want 


of earnestness or desire on our part for victory.” 


THE CURSE OF SLAVERY 

Whether they were abolitionists or not, college-educated men understood that the 
conflict had been caused by slavery and those southerners who had an interest in the 
institution’s perpetuation. For many of these men who had never been to the South, their 
first encounter with the institution supported their beliefs of its cruelty. Although they 
might have been appalled by the treatment of the enslaved people, such sentiments did not 
mean that college men — a number of whom were abolitionists — had sympathy for blacks 


themselves. Encounters with enslaved blacks seemed to confirm their antebellum 
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stereotypes about blacks and reinforced whites’ fears that the two races could not survive 


together. These men were also ambivalent about the Union government’s plan to arm 
blacks. Only with additional guarantees that white officers would be in charge of the units 
did some men accept the plan. After African-American troops had proven their valor in 
battle, reaction from college men was still mixed. They remained concerned about black and 
white relations in the post-war world. Therefore, these college men once again 
demonstrated that their greater concern was for the Union’s survival and future. They 
wondered how blacks would survive in a reunited nation. How would freedmen adapt to life 
in a white republic? 

College-educated New Englanders were appalled when seeing slavery firsthand. “I 
have been about the plantations, at the houses, have seen the people, the gentlemen and 
ladies, and their slaves,” Charles P. Chandler reported from Maryland. Having seen all this 
first-hand, he declared, “I do not change my opinion at all of Slavery. It is a mean and 
contemptible institution. It is debasing & barbarous.” The effects of the system on the 
people, he noted, was “plain enough.” “The young men are not,” with few exception, he 
noted, “energetic and able like northern men; they do not depend upon themselves; they are 
overbearing and supercilious.”*” 

One of the most distressing realizations came when the Union men could not 
distinguish the race of the enslaved persons themselves. This seeming lack of a racial 
distinction was very disturbing for young men who could envision whites being enslaved 
under such a system. Having seen slavery in action, Luther Clark Howell admitted, “I don’t 
think my hatred of the system of slavery is abating in the slightest degree now that I am 
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brought in close contact with it.” He witnessed “a quadroon mother with an infant child 


as white as” someone he knew. Howell declared his hatred for “the cursed system.” Robert 
Gould Shaw had a similar experience. In March 1862 he encountered a man that he had 
initially mistaken as white. Shaw was surprised when a colleague pointed out that the person 
in question was actually an enslaved black. “There he stood there in front of us,” he 
reported, “& talked for two hours, as eloquently as any educated man I know. The 
simplicity of his language made it all the more impressive. He said he had nine children all 
whiter than the two boys with him.” The enslaved man explained that “his Master was his 
Father & that it had often been a bitter pill to swallow when he had been badly treated by 
him to think that it was so.” Nathaniel Bowditch reported that he had encountered a 
runaway whom he described as being “a very pretty girl who was very near white. She had 
none of the negro features but all white.”*”” The enslavement of a seemingly white person 
emphasized the fact that slavery corrupted both races. 

After their first encounters, some college-educated men came away with the 
impression that blacks were generally foolish but also capable of “low cunning.” “T have 
found in my talk with the niggers,” Caspar Crowninshield wrote, “that their masters all told 
them that we should sell them for half price to Cuba, & they have all seemed more disgusted 
at the idea of being sold for ha/f price than at the idea of being sold to Cuba.” 
Crowininshield’s interpretation may have been biased by his own view of blacks. Nathaniel 
Bowditch, who was much mote sympathetic to the enslaved, also encountered runaways 


who had been told “that the Yankees were going to sell them in Cuba and if they did not go 
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then they would kill them.” These runaways, however, did not believe the stories. 


Although Charles Francis Adams, Jr. praised blacks in South Carolina for being “good 
tempered, patient, docile, willing to learn and easily directed,” he paradoxically criticized 
them for being “slavish and all that the word slavish implies.” He added that blacks “will lie 
and cheat and steal; they are hypocritical and cunning; they are not brave, and they are not 
fierce — these qualities the white man took out of them generations ago, and in taking them 
deprived the African of the capacity of freedom.”*”® 

One of the most popular stereotypes about blacks was that they were naturally lazy 
and could not be taught or motivated. William T. Lusk described blacks who had 
congregated near Union lines in South Carolina as being “happy in the thought of freedom, 
dancing, singing, void of care, and vainly dreaming that all toil is in future to be spared, and 
that henceforth they are to lead that life of lazy idleness which forms the Nigger’s Paradise.” 
Upon hearing that two acquaintances were going to Port Royal to help educate blacks, John 
B. Noyes called their trip “a wild goose expedition.” Noyes observed that good teachers 
were still needed to educate poor whites in Maryland. “Are darkies better than white men?” 
he asked. Why, he wondered, should “these cultivated scholars .. . waste their talents on 
such barren soil?” He had “seen enough of Southern darkies, free slave, and contraband to 
say no to any such journey.” 
Like most Americans at the time, college men’s disgust at slavery did not translate 


into sympathy for the enslaved. “So far as slavery is concerned,” Joseph Twichell wrote, 


“nothing could deepen my hatred of it. All that I have personally seen and heard has only 
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confirmed what had before been told.” His “abhorrence of the system,” however, went 
beyond his “commiseration of its negro victims.” Indeed, he preferred it if “the present 
generation of slaves be exterminated than that the Curse of another generation of S/avery rest 
upon the shoulders of the nation.” At least for Twichell, slavery was a greater curse upon 
the nation than it was upon the enslaved. 

College-educated men who had little experience with African Americans viewed 
them with curiosity and treated them like a separate species. John C. Gray described blacks 
in Maryland as “a dirty, lazy, docile, laughing set who vex and amuse us alternatively.” He 
admitted that there was “a great deal about them certainly that is attractive” and wished that 
“someone would study their character who had not a political theory to uphold or knock 
over.” “We have the negro race in full perfection,” he later wrote from Suffolk, Virginia, 
“unaffected by free institutions or Gideonites, and very interesting to look upon they are, 
especially the women with their turbans and their baskets on their heads.” In another 
instance, he recorded, “The negroes are funny enough particularly the little ones with whom 
each cabin is filled to overflowing.” Some men were curious to know about blacks and were 
upset when they could not observe them. Harvard student Almon D. Hodges, Jr. attended a 
“negro church” in North Carolina but was “disappointed to see a white and not a black face 
in the pulpit.” Hodges had gone to the church to satisfy his curiosity about blacks but had 


to wait for a later date to hear a black preacher speak.” 
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Some men took advantage of the large population of black servants in camp. 


Because most of them were unused to living in close proximity with blacks, college men 
wrote extensively about their new servants’ behavior. John B. Noyes reported that his 
“contraband Jackson” gave him “satisfaction” and was “‘an object of considerable attention” 
because many “of the officers would like to get negroes, but find it difficult to do so.” 
Joseph Twichell described his “colored servant Joseph” as “ignorant, reading and writing 
being not in the list of his accomplishments.” Joseph, he described to his father, “talks the 
real Uncle Toms Cabin negro dialect to perfection, and has many negro ways which I have 
tead of but never saw before.” He did, however, give the young chaplain “great satisfaction” 
and knew “how to take care of himself and his master.” Although a freeman, Twichell 
complained that Joseph “‘betrays his association with slaves by rather servile manners.” 
Aside from these negative cfadacneiee Joseph was “rather good looking — cooks 
admirably and is a scientific forager — having a peculiar faculty of moving the sympathies of 
neighboring farmers in the interest of our mess.” Some men viewed blacks as thieves and 
did not trust them around valuable possessions. Frank Bartlett lost his “little leather-covered 
pocket flask.” Although he had no proof, he thought, “Some nigger picked it up after we 
had gone, probably.” 

What exactly was the status of African American servants? Were they to be treated 
as white laborers? Were they to be compensated? Most New Englanders did not think so 
and adopted manners reminiscent of slaveholders. George Clary in New Orleans reported 


that he had “‘a bright mulatto boy of some 19 years who succeeded after 3 attempts in 
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making his escape. The last time he broke the lock which held him in the stocks by one 


blow with a piece of brick which he managed to reach.” This servant, Clary noted, “would 
like to do a little shooting if he could have the chance.” Since he believed he was being 
more than fair, Clary did not feel obliged to pay for more than “his clothing and what I 
choose to give him.” Charles Francis Adams, Jr. found himself “driving a gang of niggers.” 
As he described the scene to his brother, “My horse was tied to a tree and my pistols and 
coat lay near him, while I, in heavy boots and spurs and my shirt sleeves, handled a spade by 
the side of my sable brethren in the midst of a combination of rice-field and cotton swamp, 
while my sergeant, axe in hand, headed another gang in clearing away underbrush.” The 
image of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., scion of one of New England’s most prominent and 
powerful political families directing a black work crew is perhaps instructive about how the 
men viewed their relationship to black laborers. 

For the most part, these men were troubled by the limited options they had for 
dealing with enslaved men and women. They did not know what to do with the freedmen 
and their families both during the war and in the post-war world. George Clary, stationed in 
New Orleans reported that the building his unit occupied was “filling with contrabands of all 
sotts, shades, and sizes.” The Union men would not “return them to their masters” but 
they also had “no room for them here.” Some of the runaways, who came into Union lines 
brought with them the scars of slavery. “Day before yesterday,” Clary wrote, “a boy came in 
with an iron collar fastened round his neck, strong and heavy — it was difficult to get it off.” 


And, in another instance, “A girl came in .. . before light from over the river with her arm 
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cut badly. She said her master threw her on the floor against some crockery.” Despite 


these stories, Clary still found blacks to be “a nuisance.” 

Some men also felt helpless to aid the large number of black refugees who attempted 
to trail the Union armies. Theodore Holmes was saddened by “the crowd of contrabands 
that are following us... because of the suffering they must endure, & many of them for 
nothing. I have seen women trudging along through the mud, with 3 or 4 children, one in 
the arms.” In one instance, he tried to persuard a large crowd of runaways to return to their 
homes. “We shd [sic] starve thete & may as well die on the road, besides if we go back, 
they'll kill us,” was the response. Holmes also recounted the story of “a soldier carrying in 
his arms a little black baby, which he had offered to carry on his horse to relieve a tired 
woman. What made it somewhat unpleasant, not to say embarrassing for him was that the 
mother had disappeared, leaving him in sole possession. He was tempted to pitch the thing 
into the water, but relented — put it in one of the wagons & fed it with condensed milk ~ he 
& the child are doing well as could be expected.” 

Some college-educated men thought that enslaved blacks would dread the prospect 
of freedom. This was in line with what they had been told by southern whites all along, that 
blacks would not survive as freedmen. After discussing General David Hunter’s 
emancipation order in the Department of the South in 1862 and declaring slavery “virtually 
over in the United States,” Caspar Crowninshield observed, “I have not perceived any wild 
demonstrations of joy on the part of the Negroes and am not surprised that there should be 
none.” The enslaved “do not know as yet what freedom means, and dread the idea of 
having to look out for themselves.” Although he acknowledged that there were “some great 
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exceptions to this, in the persons of some few negroes, who are already working on their 


own account, and are making money quite fast” many others, “especially those who have 
kind masters, long for the return of their masters & the old state of affairs.” “If the Nigs are 
free,” Crowninshield asked, “what becomes of the masters?” Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
likewise believed that blacks’ prospects were “not ... encouraging.” Their freedom, he 
predicted, “will be the freedom of antiquated and unprofitable machines, the freedom of the 
hoes they use which will be swept aside to make way for better implements.” Emancipation 
would, therefore, “be a terrible calamity to the blacks as a race” because “rapid emancipation 
as the result of an economic revolution” would destroy “their value as agricultural 
machines.”°”* 

Centuries of slavery, college men reasoned, had corrupted the character of Aftican 
Americans. Theodore Holmes recounted an episode in which he visited “an aged colored 
man who had but one leg & was suffering from a broken rib.” After listening to the man’s 
“account of this infirmities & the story of his life I talked with him about spiritual things & 
finding him apparently interested knelt by his chair for prayer.” Holmes thought the man 
was enjoying the prayer session, “judging from his repeated exclamations, especially from his 
emphatic ‘Amen’ at the close.” Just as the chaplain was getting up, however, the black man 
““with an anxious expression of countenance which indicated, I felt sure, deep religious 
concern,” asked “Friend, do you use tobacker [sic]?” Holmes was crushed by the question, 
thinking that the man had merely been pretending to enjoy prayer in order to acquire 
tobacco for his sinful habit. “You can imagine my feeling,” he remarked. Because they 
lacked the character of whites, college men reasoned, blacks ought not to be freed. Charles 
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P. Chandler declared slavery to be “an infernal sin” that “sooner or later must cease” but 
thought “Tt would not do to liberate all these ignorant people at once. They are in their 
present depressed state, better off as they are. They could not take care of themselves, after 
so many years of oppression. The law relating to their education and marriage must first be 
changed. This will ensure their liberty for they could then gain it themselves.”*” 

African Americans’ capacity for freedom and independence was, to a certain extent, 
seen as a sectional rather than racial divide. Although Charles P. Chandler did not believe 
that southern blacks were capable or deserving of freedom because they lacked the necessary 
education and character to survive independent of white masters, he had a different opinion 
of one African American servant named Joe who was raised in the North. Joe, Chandler 
wrote, “is polite and kind hearted and attentive —- Behaves well and takes care of the major. 
He’s very intelligent and bright and quite well educated, writing quite a good letter — and 
though a colored boy, is liked by all the white ones much better than they like one another.” 
Furthermore, he was “a very intelligent, good looking fellow and dresses neatly.” He had 
also demonstrated his bravery in battle at Bull Run. Joe got along with southern blacks too, 
being “‘a great favorite among the colored folks wherever we go.” Indeed, Joe had more 
“good common sense” than “half the white folks here” and had greater capacity than “the 
white boys we meet in this part of the United States.” All these positive characteristics, 
Chandler attributed to the fact that Joe had been “well brought up as New England boys 
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generally. 
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Exceptions to the rule aside, for the most part, college men had such a low 


" opinion of African Americans that, before the Union government began recruiting for 
USCT units, even some committed Republicans and abolitionists scoffed at the idea of using 
black troops in the war. In July 1862, Charles Francis Adams, Jr. wrote that his commanding 
general on the Atlantic Coast, General David Hunter, was “very unpopular — arbitrary and 
wholly taken up with his negro question.” Adams did not like the idea of putting black men 
in uniform. He cited the example of one such failure, which Hunter had instigated. Adams 
had “smiled audibly at” his father’s proposal that he take a commission in a black regiment. 
The younger Adams argued that such a command would amount to being “a ‘nigger driver”’ 
for his responsibilities, rather than leading men into battle, would be “seeing that they don’t 
run away, or shirk work or fatigue duty.” Adams thought black men should be “organized 
and officered as soldiers; they should have arms put in their hands and be drilled simply with 
a view to theit moral elevation and the effect on their self-respect, and for the rest they 
should be ased as fatigue parties and on all fatigue duty.” This, he surmised, was the extent 
of their capabilities and making them into soldiers would do “more harm than good.” It 
would take years before freedmen could “be made to stand before their old masters, unless . 
.. some leader of their own, some Toussaint rises, who is one of them and inspires them 
with confidence.” He thought that under white officers, black soldiers might “equal to the 
native Hindoo regiments in about five years.” He rejected outright the idea of having them 
become soldiers immediately. “It won’t pay,” he insisted, “and the idea of arming the blacks 


2 50 
as soldiers must be abandoned.” 
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Some men doubted that African Americans would stand up to their former 


masters or fight for their own freedom. Luther C. Howell cautioned his sister against being 
too impatient with regards to arming blacks in August, 1862. He argued that they were 
“strong enough to work” but did not believe “that they are brave enough to fight” because 
blacks had long been “taught to be cowardJs}.” “Every spark of courage is undeveloped,” he 
explained. For “good fighting” and success, Union men could not yet depend on blacks. 
Howell made these observations from personal experience. He was in charge of “180 
contrabands” and declared that it would “take years of independence to make them soldiers 
who will not cower like a whipped spaniel at sight of a white mans [sic] eye.’ Thomas 
Hubbard noted that a lieutenant he knew had “been Experimenting on the Enthusiasm of 
the oppressed race, by representing to the numerous contrabands who pass, that he is 
Enlisting men for a black regiment and urging them to unite.” “The almost universal 
answer” that this lieutenant got was the unenthusiastic and unconvincing excuse: “Be good, 
massa, Isa like to, first rate, Ise like to fite, but Isa been kicked by a mule” Hubbard implied 
that such instances were representative of southern blacks’ commitment to their own 
freedom. That is, they were less than willing to join in the fight. 

Even after the Emancipation Proclamation went into effect and states began 
recruiting black men for service, some college-educated men did not believe the experiment 
would be successful. John C. Gray did not think that Mies Governor John Andrew 
would “be able to raise three hundred men” for his proposed unit of black troops. Charles 
Russell Lowell may have thought that an African American regiment was a good idea but 
doubted that northern blacks would volunteer to serve in the war. He was pleased, he 
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wrote, “to see that the Negro Army Bill has got so well through the House, — Governor 


Andrew is going to try a Regimentin Massachusetts.” The location for raising the regiment, 
he thought, was “too sanguine” and recommended starting “with a smaller number, to be 
increased to a regiment in South Carolina, Texas, or Louisiana.” Black residents of Boston, 
Lowell observed, were “too comfortable to do anything more than talk about freedom.” 
Charles Fessenden Morse also feared that northern blacks would not join the cause. He 
wrote that the “greatest doubts in my mind are whether the Northern negroes will enlist.” 
“T don’t put much faith in them myself,” he admitted.” 

Despite doubts and concerns about the use of African American troops, the 54” 
Massachusetts Volunteers marched to war in mid-1863. The command of this regiment 
went to Robert Gould Shaw, Lowell’s close friend and brother-in-law. Lowell approved of 
the project because he trusted Shaw’s character and judgment. It was important that these 
experimental black regiments were “started soberly and not spoilt by too much fanaticism,” 
Lowell stated. He was pleased on this front because “Bob Shaw is not a fanatic.” In 
another letter, Lowell remarked that it was “very good of Shaw (who is not at all a fanatic) to 
undertake the thing.” He knew that the young colonel would “select the best white officers 
he can find, letting it be understood that black men may be commissioned as soon as any are 
found who are superior to white officers.” A few college men were optimistic about the 
prospect of African-American soldiers. Charles Fessenden Morse, who was with Shaw when 
he accepted the commission to become colonel of the 54" Massachusetts, was enthusiastic 


about the experiment. “As a military measure, I entirely believe in it, and I hope it will be 
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entirely successful,” he declared. Morse thought it was “ridiculous for persons to try and 


laugh this thing down” and argued that there was “no reason in the world why black troops 
raised in this country shouldn’t be as good as those used by the English and French.” He 
had always believed “that any men who have understanding enough to obey orders 
implicitly, where they are led by brave officers, can make good soldiers.” In fact, he thought 
“negroes could be more easily disciplined than most white men.””*”® 

For the most part, however, many college-educated men harbored doubts about 
black soldiers’ performance and ability. This led to the belief that black regiments would 
only be used for garrison duty. In turn, college men who were seeking advancement were 
tempted to shy away from units that did not have a chance of seeing combat. “I have 
hesitated for some time between applying for one of our new regiments, for I have thought 
that they would be raised, and asking for a brigade of colored troops,” James Fessenden 
explained to his father in 1864. If, however, it was “the intention of the government to keep 
their colored soldiers for garrison and fatigue duty exclusively and not send them into the 
field,” then he had to reconsider his options, adding, “Of course I should not ask for the 
command of a post or a brigade of Colors if I could serve in the field in a much inferior 
station.”°"! 
Upon witnessing black troops perform, many college men were pleasantly surprised 
by what they saw. Charles Fessenden Morse expressed his satisfaction after reviewing black 


troops on dress parade. Before he arrived, he had been told that the men “had not been in 


camp quite a month and had not yet been drilled on account of the heavy amount of picket 
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duty, so we went prepared to excuse a great deal.” He was, however, “very agreeably 
surprised by the whole appearance of the regiment; the men had a soldierly bearing, marched 
well, and stood in line better than nine-tenths of the white regiments I have seen.” After 
visiting black troops on the picket line, Morse’s superiors attested to the fact that “they 
never saw sentinels do their duty better.” Morse still described the men as “nearly all of the 
blackest description, and very ignorant.” Theodore Lyman was very proud of black troops 
that he had seen in Washington, D.C. “Here,” he wrote, “were men who have performed 
feats in marching and in fighting, on a par with the best armies of the world; but each man 
looked just as before he was a soldier, only browner and more trained.” Whites, he thought, 
had much to learn about treating black troops with respect.” 

Anxiety about African American soldiers’ abilities dissipated after the first few 
battles. From Port Hudson, Louisiana, George Clary noted that one “mooted question was 
settled definitely . . . the niggers will fight.” Although he did not witness the assault himself, “all 
accounts agree in the statement that the negroes with their white officers just rolled up their 
sleeves and went in with a rush. Their loss in killed and wounded was heavy.” These 
sentiments, which displayed a growing trust of African American troops, must have been 
gratifying for college-educated men who had, from the start, been committed to the success 
of black troops. Allowing black men to fight would strengthen their claim to freedom. 


Reuben D. Mussey, a committed supporter of black troops, wrote in a will prior to a 
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dangerous operation, “May my black friends be worthy [of] the independence and 


freedom they have helped to achieve.’*"* 

Ultimately, after the Emancipation Proclamation became law and black troops 
proved themselves in battle, many other college men came to trust and respect them. Some 
of their colleagues, after all, became officers in these units. John B. Noyes reported that 
black troops from the Ninth Corps came to relieve his men in front of Petersburg. “They 
ate fine looking fellows,” he recalled. He also observed that, among his own men, “I don’t 
hear any body say now we will not fight beside negroes. The only cry is for more.” Noyes 
praised black troops as men “whose bravery is unquestioned.” This statement was partially 
inspired by the harsh treatment given to captured black soldiers. “The negro who is cut off 
uses his bayonet and fights a duel,” Noyes wrote, noting that he recently witnessed a 
poignant war scene. “As we drew near Petersburgh [sic],” he told his father, “we saw beside 
the road a dead negro sergeant and a dead rebel lying side by side. No other bodies were 
visible.” Such a scene, he suggested, was emblematic of the struggle they were waging.”™* 

After the initial success of black regiments, the drive to recruit more college- 
educated men to officer the new black regiments gained momentum. The program even 
attracted Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who had earlier maintained that he had no interest in 
leading black troops. He became commander of the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry, a black 
unit, which he led until the end of the war. In July, 1863, he declared that “The negro 
regiment question is our greatest victory of the war so far.” He thought black regiments 


were becoming so successful that “they will soon be the fashion.” Adams related news that 
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a corps of black troops was being organized in South Carolina. The commander, whom 


he knew, “went out with all a conservative’s prejudices against their use” but had apparently 
been persuaded that blacks could perform well. Indeed, this general had witnessed black 
troops “do well under indifferent officers” and was “confident that under good officers they 
will make troops equal to the best.”""° 

With regards to his own men and his new command, Adams gave some very candid 
reviews. He thought that black men lacked “the pride, spirit and intellectual energy of the 
whites, partly from education and yet more by organization.” They were “sensitive to praise 
ot blame, and yet more so to ridicule.... diffident and eager to learn. . . docile and 
naturally polite.” Adams thought that he saw “immeasurable capacity for improvement.” 
His observations, however, had suggested that the best way to approach blacks was through 
their “affections.” Adams thought the “rugged discipline which improves whites is too 
much for them.” Harsh discipline, he feared might just “crush them into slaves.” Adams 
admitted that he had a pessimistic view and his impressions were “not encouraging either for 
my success individually or for theirs as a race.” He still had “little hope for them in their 
eternal contact with a race like ours.” “The negro,” he later wrote, “makes a good soldier, 
particularly in those branches of the service where a high order of intelligence is less 
requited.” He thought blacks serving as infantrymen, if “properly officered, would... be as 
effective as any in the world.” He was not entirely convinced that blacks were suited for the 
cavalry. “After all,’ Adams reasoned, “a negro is not the equal of the white man.” Adams 
backed this conclusion with a number of claims: “He has not the mental vigor and energy, 
he cannot stand up against adversity... . He cannot fight for life like a white man.” He 
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thought that a “sick nigger” would simple give up, lie down, and “die, the personification 


of humanity reduced to a wet rag.” From his own men, Adams noticed, “if you degrade a 
negro who has once tried to do well, you had better shoot him at once, for he gives right up 
and never attempts to redeem himself.” Blacks’ “animal tendencies” were “greater than 
those of the whites.” Blacks lacked the discipline that Adams implied were abundant in 
white troops. Black troops “must and will sleep; no danger from the enemy and no fear of 
punishment will keep him awake.”*"* 

Despite these negative beliefs, Adams had “favorable” impressions of his own men. 
After all, his prescription to counter their deficiencies was military discipline and he had faith 
that he could provide it and raise a well-trained cavalry unit. “They are docile and take 
readily to discipline,” he noted, “and a large percentage of them, fully as large as of the 
whites, are decidedly soldierly in their bearing.” He thought that they were “at least as good 
as the whites” on horseback. Their courage would exist “when acting in mass” but he 
continued to have “grave doubts” about “their physical and mental and moral energy and 
wai : 

Raising a black regiment and actually putting it to use were two separate actions. 
While the 54" Massachusetts was sent into the field with much fanfare, it was relegated to 
menial duty once it artived in South Carolina. Serving as laborers and guards, the men were 


not allowed the opportunity to actually demonstrate their fighting abilities. During a raid, 


the men were ordered to burn Darien, Georgia. Charles Russell Lowell thought that such an 
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action was outrageous because it threatened the moral development of blacks 

themselves. “Instead of improving the negro character and educating him for a civilized 
independence,” he reasoned, “we are re-developing all his savage instincts.” He surmised 
correctly “Such a gentle fellow as [Colonel] Rob [Shaw] must be peculiarly disturbed about 
jee 

The use of black troops for indiscriminate raids and pillaging would also repel the 
best men from joining as officers. Writing to William Whiting, the Solicitor of the War 
Department, Charles Russell Lowell argued, “If burning and pillaging is to be the work of 
our black regiments,” then “first-rate officers” would not accept promotions in these units 
because they considered raids like the one on Darien “not war” but “piracy.” The success of 
the black regiments, meanwhile, depended on the ability to attract “first-rate officers.” 
Without them “ (and even with them),” Lowell reasoned, “expeditions in which pillaging is 
attempted by order will infallible degenerate into raids in which indiscriminate pillaging will be 
the rule, and, instead of finding ourselves at the end of the summer with an army of 
disciplined blacks, we shall have a horde of savages not fit to fight alongside of our white 
troops, if fit to fight at all.”°”” 

Although they were not allowed to fight, African American troops still faced the 
dangers of bring in close contact with enemy troops. Charles P. Bowditch, a lieutenant in 
the 55" Massachusetts Regiment, reported sadly that his men did not conduct themselves 
well when they were first fired upon. While Bowditch’s men were constructing a battery 


emplacement off the South Carolina coast a Confederate cannon ball came flying by. “Tt 
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was the first time I had ever heard the whizz of a shell coming toward me,” he wrote his 


mother. “The bursting and the whizzing” made some of his men “rather timid” and one 
“was so overcome that he fell back into a puddle and came out a most filthy spectacle.” 
Later on, however, Bowditch acknowledged that his men did “not dodge the shot and shell 
more than their white comrades, at least after getting used to them.” Despite his men 
becoming accustomed to receiving fire, Bowditch complained that they were never given the 
chance to engage in any combat. “Just think of the regiment having been eight months in 
service and never having seen any real work except severe shelling,” he complained in 
January 1864, “They ought to give us a chance just to see what we can do.”””° 

In July 1863, after months of training and serving in supporting roles as laborers and 
guards, the 54" Massachusetts Volunteers went into action at Fort Wagner, near Charleston, 
South Carolina. In the assault, Confederate troops held their ground, inflicted heavy damage 
on the assaulting columns (comprised of both black and white regiments) and killed Colonel 
Shaw. News of Shaw’s death spread swiftly. He and the regiment quickly became heroes of 
the abolitionist cause and were cited as stellar examples of bravery. When Charles P. 
Bowditch heard the news, he declared, “Col. Shaw died nobly. He was the first man on the 
parapet — the 54™ leading the charge... Hurrah for the negro troops.” Charles Russell 
Lowell was devastated by the loss but tried to focus on the positive example that Shaw had 
set. “It was very noble of him ever to undertake the Fifty-Fourth,” Lowell reflected, “but he 
had great satisfaction in it afterwards, both of himself and from his friends’ satisfaction.” 


“Will it not comfort his Mother a little,” he asked rhetorically, “to feel that he was fighting 
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for a cause greater than any National one?” Two days later, Lowell wrote to his fiancé 


(Shaw’s sister), noting “it is a very great comfort to know that his life [Shaw’s] had such a 
perfect ending.” “I see now,” he claimed, “that the best Colonel of the best black regiment 
had to die, it was a sacrifice we owed, ~ and how could it have been paid more gloriously?” 
Lowell also become a more stanch supporter of African American units. He told a 
correspondent that he had “a stronger persona/ desire to help make it clear that the black 
troops ate ¢he instrument which alone can end the rebellion.” Shaw had “died to prove the 
fact that blacks will fight, and we owe it to him to show that that fact was worth proving.” 
Indeed, it was “better worth proving at this moment than any other.” “Since Shaw’s death,” 
he told Henry L. Higginson, “I have had a personal feeling in the matter to see black troops 
made a success; a success which would justify the use (or sacrifice) made of them at 
Wagner." 

Not all college-educated men took the assault on Fort Wagner as a positive 
development. Some still claimed not to trust African American soldiers. John C. Gray 
admitted that he had found it “hard to come to an opinion; no one says they behaved 
temarkably well.” Personally, he thought “they did fairly, no better than the white troops 
and probably not so well for they came back two hundred muskets short of the number of 
men, while the other regiments had a surplus.” Although Gray heard the brigade 
commander speak well of the men, he suspected bias. “With long and careful discipline,” 
Gray wrote, “I suppose a regiment of negroes might do as well as a poor white regiment, but 


negto troops disciplined no better than many of our white regiments are would be useless.” 
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Despite their heroic performance at Fort Wagner, Gray still did not think black troops 


could be relied upon in battle. “They are well worth using, worth their pay and feeding,” he 
conceded, “but not to be relied on as a substitute for white troops.”” Henry Abbott was 
even more critical, blaming the men of the 54" for failing to stand up and fight. “Poor 
Shaw,” he remarked, “He was too good a fellow to be sacrificed for an experiment, & an 
experiment I think that has demonstrated niggers won’t fight as they ought.” Abbott 
claimed that the men “went back on their officers at the first shot. Their losses were so 
great because they couldn’t [advance] in time.” Not even accounts of bravery could sway 
men who thought that the use of black troops was a terrible idea to begin with. Gray cited 
Edward N. Hallowell, commander of the 55" Massachusetts Volunteers, another black 
regiment, as saying “Northern negroes did not bear the Southern climate so well as the white 
troops, that the officers of the regular colored regiments were very poor and that he thought 
the experiment of employing negro troops would fail unless its friends would devote more 
care to the regiments.” Only one black soldier, Hallowell purportedly told Gray, “was at all 
fit for an officer.” Gray thought that Hallowell’s evaluation and insight were strong 
evidence that blacks would, in fact, not make good soldiers.°” 

Theodore Lyman shared Gray’s distrust of African American units. Although he had 
praised a smart looking black regiment earlier in the year, Theodore Lyman wrote in 
December 1863, “The Negro cannot change his nature; thus hath God made him. As a rule 
he cannot fight against the White. This is leaning on a broken reed.” He declared that there 


simple was “no general historical precedent for their. being efficient troops.” Lyman’s 
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lingering doubt may have been a mask for other conflicted emotions. Coming upon a 


division of black troops in the Ninth Army Corps during the 1864 Overland Campaign, he 
wrote, “It made me sad to see them. — Can we not fight our own battles?”°”* Lyman, like 
members of his cohort, had a noble concept of American character and a negative view of 
the African American race. Allowing blacks to fight the nation’s battles might necessitate a 
revised understanding of race relations. 

Some skeptics did see their estimation of black troops increase over the course of the 
war. John C. Gray noted that combat during a military exhibition ‘Honda in early 1864 
was “the most conclusive evidence of the good quality of negro troops that has been yet 
made.” “They seem generally to have done well,” he had to admit. In May 1864, after an 
engagement, Charles P. Bowditch reported to his mother that “The colored troops fought 
very well... and gave the chivalry an idea of what the negroes can do, when they have 
freedom and Fort Pillow to nerve them.”*”° 

In other areas too, African American troops seemed to be proving themselves. 
Charles P. Bowditch, becoming comfortable with the troops in his regiment, described the 
indomitable spirit of the men of the 55" Massachusetts. Despite having been given hard 
fatigue and picket duty, these soldiers remained in good spirits. “The men got back this 
morning, wet and covered with mud up to their waists, having been obliged to wade through 
a morass there and back and not having a very dry place to remain in all night,” he noted. 
Despite their condition, “they did not seem to be at all disheartened and came into camp in 


high spirits. After they had broken ranks they began singing and yelling in the most 
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vociferous manner. Nothing but the very hardest fatigue work seems to take down their 


spirits.” Bowditch then described how the men entertained themselves in camp: “A lot of 
them often pretend to be secesh and, arming themselves with switches a couple of inches 
through at the large end and eight or ten feet long, take possession of some little eminence 
from which a party representing Unionists do their best to dislodge them, armed with similar 
weapons. They belabor each other most unmercifully, whaling their backs and heads with 
these sticks, till I should think they would be sore all over.”””° 

The courage and skill of USCT units did not necessarily dispel the belief that black 
soldiers needed to be strictly controlled. Their emotions with regards to confronting 
Confederate soldiers, some worried, could not be easily policed. In order to prevent 
massactes perpetuated by black men, officers simply needed to maintain strict discipline. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. recorded on the battlefield of Petersburg that black troops had 
“greatly distinguished themselves and the most skeptical on that score were forced to admit 
that on that occasion the darkies had fought and fought fiercely.” Rebel soldiers, he claimed, 
“dread the darkies more than the white troops; for they know that if they will fight the rebels 
cannot expect quarter.” Pointing to the spirit of revenge that he suspected animated these 
men, he noted, “our black troops are not subject to any of the rules of civilized warfare. If 


they murder prisoners, as I hear they did, it is to be lamented and stopped, but they can 
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hardly be blamed.” In April 1865, Luther C. Howell observed that Confederate troops 


seemed to be “afraid of the negroes and it is a wholesome fear.” In a recent engagement, 
black troops had “charged with the cry of ‘Fort Pillow” and “the Rebs turned white with 
fear and ran to give themselves up to the white troops.” Howell admitted that the black 
troops “did kill a few after they had surrendered but were quickly stopped by their officers.” 
He did not sympathize with the rebels, calling the animosity that black’s held for rebel 
troops, “beer of their own brewing.” Ph 

What, however, was to become of black war veterans, the freedmen, and the families 
of the enslaved after the war? Gray thought that these individuals would “have a much 
harder time now than they ever had in their lives before.” The men saw only hardships for 
the blacks in the post-war South. Economic competition and the introduction of free labor, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. believed, would revitalize the South. Unfortunately, it would also 
push black labor out of the picture. Adams applauded northern men “with Northern ideas 
of economy, agriculture and improvement” who were “swarming down onto the South.” 
These entrepreneurs, seeing “how much behind the times the country” was would also grasp 
the potential for investment. “If fair competition in the growth of cotton be once 
established,” Adams predicted, “a new system of economy and agriculture must inevitably be 
introduced here in which the slave and his hoe will make room for the free laborer and the 
plough.” Slavery, and consequently blacks, would have “small chance.””””* 


The men were concerned about freedmen in the post-war world because many 


southern blacks that they encountered simply did not seem capable of surviving on their 
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own. John C. Gray had been proven wrong about how many northern blacks would 


volunteer for service in USCT units. He observed that the 55" Massachusetts drew only 
about a tenth of its strength from Bay Staters. The others were from Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. He thought some of the “non-commissioned officers are fine looking men and” 
saw “no reason why the regiment should not do well.” He did, however, continue to have 
concerns about southern African Americans. Gray’s doubts had shifted from African 
Americans as a whole to southern ones, fearing that enslaved blacks lacked some 
characteristics that their northern counterparts possessed. When contrasted with the First 
South Carolina (a black unit raised for service in the Union army), however, the 55" looked 
far superior. “O Lord,” Gray complained, “such sleepy imbecility, such slouchy air, such 
stolid stupidity, such entire want of any expression of strength or character!” “God help the 
land that puts her trust in them,” he declared. The men of the First South Carolina were not 
“worth arming.” Charles P. Bowditch, an officer in the 55" Massachusetts, agreed with this 
assessment, telling his mother, “the troops raised in South Carolina were not worth 
anything.”°”” 

Given these continuing negative impressions of southern blacks, college-educated 
men doubted the ability of blacks to coexist in the post-war world with whites. Early in the 
conflict, Charles Francis Adams, Jr. noted that what he saw in the South only confirmed “my 
previous impressions gathered mainly from Olmsted and developed in the articles I wrote 


for the Independent.” “We can do nothing for these people until the cotton monopoly is 
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broken down and a new state of political economy forces the cotton producer here to 


employ a new and cheaper machinery,” he declared. Adams was feeling somewhat 
overwhelmed by the state of affairs. “We have now some 7000 masterless slaves within our 
lines,” he wrote, “and in less than two months we shall have neater 70,000.” He claimed 
that he had “‘not thought sufficiently to express an opinion” but he was, at the time, “in 
favor of a semi-military system.” Adams proposed to district the area, control the 
population by making education compulsory, swiftly punishing “thieving and violence, and 
then” emphasize “the first great lesson, that they must work to live.” “If,” he continued, 
“they choose to live in their own huts and cultivate their own land and so support 
themselves I see no objection, if the young went to school; but the first lesson must be work 
or starve.” By controlling how they came about their basic needs, Adams hoped to teach 
blacks what they needed to know. He assured his father that they would not starve for they 
were “intelligent enough.” This “intelligence,” however, “often takes the form of low 
cunning. They lie and steal and are fearfully lazy; but they will work for money and indeed 
are anxious to get work.” He also referred to freedmen was “dreadful hypocrites” who 
“would say to their masters, as a rule, what today they say to us.” Adams was simply not 
sure that blacks could survive in the South if there was a wave of white immigration. “The 
inferior will disappear,” he declared, “before the more vigorous race.” The war had started a 
new era of freedom but “the African has little to hope.” 
Even some abolitionists who had put their faith in African Americans had to express 

their doubts near the end of the conflict. Most of the time, these disappointments were the 
result of negative personal encounters and rooted in racist and patronizing beliefs that whites 
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knew better than blacks. Any disagreement was seen as ingratitude and a mark of shame, 


James Garfield, for example, met a black man named Jim in May 1862. After observing him 
for a few weeks, Garfield eagerly reported that Jim was “very intelligent and thoroughly 
honest and faithful. ... He is seedy attached to me and I believe he would die for me 
cheerfully if it were necessary.” Jim was bettering himself by “learning to read and has much 
mote than ordinary Negro talent.” Garfield felt so impressed that he offered to help the 


runaway after the war.” 


One year later, however, his opinion of Jim had soured 
considerable. “I am disgusted with Jim,” he wrote to his wife, “I don’t want anything to do 
with that stubborn kind of laziness and wrong-headedness which he has catireseat? 
Garfield did not clarify the exact reasons for his disappointment but implied that Jim had 
rejected his advice and, in Garfield’s opinion, was no longer “willing to help himself.”°” 

Harkening back to antebellum ideas about associating with inferior races, some 
college men argued that southern whites were being degraded by their association with 
African Americans. Charles P. Chandler reported his observations that “Association with 
the negroes from early age has given to many of the people a sort of darkey accent to their 
language. This is marked in the young men. Most all of them use certain words, and drop 
out certain sounds as the colored folk do”*” 

Other New England college graduates who considered themselves abolitionists 
expressed the deepest racist stereotypes and most stunning lack of sympathy about blacks 


that they encountered. William T. Lusk told his cousin that he had never seen “the article 


called ‘nigger”’ until he came “to “Ole Virginny.”” “We,” he said, referring to his unit, “own 
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an African of the Pogo species, a sort of half idiotic monkey-man, partially possessing 


the gift of speech, and totally possessing the gift of doing nothing.” “I consider it a curious 
study,” Lusk wrote, “to see how, when he is ordered to perform any service, he manages 
most ingeniously not to do it at all.” Writing to his mother, Lusk made similar points: “Our 
darkeys give us some amusement and much more trouble. Ours, we have dubbed the 
‘Pongo,’ who knows how not to do it, in a manner to excite our unbounded admiration.” 
“In the evening,” Lusk described, “these Africans have a way of getting around the fire and 
singing real ‘nigger melodies,’ which are somewhat monotonous as regards the music, and 
totally idiotic as regards the words.” After quoting a few lines from a favorite song, Lusk 
commented, “This will sometimes be repeated for a couple of hours by the indefatigable 
nigger — indefatigable in this alone.” “Niggers,” Caspar Crowninshield wrote in disgust at 
one point, “were made to bother white men, & ruin nations.”°™ 

Crowninshield’s expression of vile for blacks as a race spoke to the barrier that 
remained even as many men accepted emancipation as a legitimate war policy. It also hinted 
at future problems that blacks would face if the North’s future leaders were not willing to 
even acknowledge them as capable human beings. But blacks had another reason to worry 
about their future in the Union. Some young New Englanders thought that too much 
attention had already been paid to black men and their fate. For example, William Wheeler, 
while stationed in Lookout Valley, near Chattanooga, admitted that he “felt the deepest pity 
for the miserable condition of the poor whites of the South, and I think that, at the hands of 


the so-called chivalry, a heavier reckoning will be demanded for these people, than for their 
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black bondsmen.” He thought that “in the aggregate, the condition of the negro has 


been improved, and his moral and intellectual faculties developed, by his connection with 
the white man.” Slavery may have left a more damaging mark on poor whites. For Wheeler, 


the plight of fellow whites was more important to attend to in the post-war world.” 


Physically being in the South led college-educated New Englanders to think both 
about their adversaries, the cause of the war, and the thousands of blacks that they 
encountered. Everything that they witnessed, however, was framed by their antebellum 
beliefs. Thus, where they saw the beauty of the South, they also saw its wasted potential. 
Where they marched into southern towns, they also wondered why there was not more 
development. Where was the industry that had inspired New Englanders and Yankees? 
Where they saw poor whites living near stately plantation homes, they wondered why the 
masters of those estates had not done a better job to care for their fellow citizens. And 
wherever they encountered blacks, they brought not only their antebellum curiosity but also 
doubts and biases. They may have pegged slavery as the ultimate culprit but it was human 
action that had continued to sustain this corrupt institution. The responsibility for the 
South’s decay and war, therefore, fell to the leadership class. 

In a sense, college-educated New Englanders were contrasting themselves against 
their southern counterparts. Where the Yankees were loyal citizens who had volunteered to 


fight for the Union, the educated southerners had decided to fight on the side of slavery and 
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rebellion. This alone would have been enough to condemn them but when the northern 


visitors witnessed the degraded state of poor whites and the treatment of Unionists in the 
Confederacy, their outrage grew even greater. But while the men had no qualms about 
confiscating property and invading the homes of the most ardent secessionists, they could 
not help but feel pity for some southern civilians that they encountered. To be sure, most 
southerners had not been accommodating. But college men forgave them for not knowing 
any better. They continued to believe that politicians far away were responsible for leading 
the southern people down a mistaken path. 

New England college students’ softening ideas about southerners may have been a 
result of their interaction with Confederate soldiers. They both pitied and admired the rebel 
troops. The bond between soldiers would help with reconciliation in the post-war years but 
this came at a price. Namely, blacks’ contribution to the Union war effort would be swept 
aside as the daunting issues of reconstructing the southern social order came to the fore. It 
was easier to think about admiring fellow soldiers’ bravery than to worry about how to 
rebuild a shattered society. 

College-educated men brought their racist beliefs with them into the South. They 
doubted that enslaved African Americans could become soldiers or survive to fend for 
themselves in the post-war world. Even though some were committed to helping blacks 
prove their mettle in combat, they still had limited faith in what freedmen could do on their 
own. This paternalistic approach informed their post-war actions with regards to civil rights 
and set the stage for abandoning the freedmen themselves. Ironically, even though college- 
educated New Englanders blamed southern elites for being too attached to chattel slavery 
and bringing on the war, they were more than willing to let these same individuals decide the 


fate of the freedmen afterwards. 
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Conclusion 


‘The Carnival of Death.’?*° 

Colonel] Charles Henry Howard was going to a celebration. Charleston had fallen 
and in its harbor, victorious Union troops, politicians, and abolitionists were gathering to 
commemorate the anniversary of Fort Sumter’s surrender in 1861. On the day that his 
transport left New York, Howard remembered how “every one was jubilant over the news 
received ... of Lee’s surrender.” Reaching Charleston on April 13, his transport was the 
first vessel bearing news of Robert E. Lee’s surrender. Howard found a bit of poetic justice 
in the situation: “The anniversary of the first blood of the Rebellion of Charleston brought 
the news of the finishing stroke by the U.S. forces.”°”” 

The flag-raising ceremony at Fort Sumter was accompanied by many speeches. 
Howard thought Robert Anderson, the man who had surrendered the fort four years earlier 
and now had the honor of raising the United States flag over Sumter once more, “seemed 
like a good Christian in all he said & did.” He was also impressed with Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, the English orator George Thompson, William Lloyd Garrison (who “spoke well, 
with a fatherly and Christian spirit, quoting much scripture”), and Sen. Henry Wilson of 
Massachusetts. Howatd also noticed that whenever “President Lincoln’s name was 
mentioned there would be a perfect storm of applause — unbounded — I never saw anything 


equal to it. What a blessing to have one’s name so embalmed in the hearts of a poor 


oppressed race, now beginning to know something of freedom!” 
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The festivities in Charleston Harbor, however, came to an abrupt end after news 


of President Lincoln’s death “cast a dark cloud over our spirits.”” Once the news reached, 
“everything like public meetings or rejoicings came to an end spontaneously.” Howard 
described his own low feelings: “Nothing of this Rebellion has so filled my heart with 
sorrow. The loss seemed so irreparable, so unexpected and so terrible in the manner of its 
occurrence.” Out of grief, however, came resolve. “I do not think it as a feeling of 
vindictiveness that took possession of my heart,” he wrote in a moment of self-reflection, 
“but with the great sorrow came a determination to push to the very wall the remnant of this 
Rebellion by executing, as I feel, the holy justice of Almighty God.” 

News of Lincoln’s death came as “a thunderclap” to college men everywhere. Oliver 
O. Howard remarked to his wife that the late president had “sealed his great work with his 
life.” “The grief,” he continued, “is almost unnatural and completely depressing amongst 
the officers. ... Would had he might have lived to enjoy in this life the fruits of his faithful 
labor.” Joshua L. Chamberlain lamented Lincoln’s death by contrasting the joyful feeling 
that the men felt before they heard the sad news: “in this hour of exultation, in this day of 
power + joy + hope, when our starry flag floats amid the stars of Heaven, suddenly it falls to 
half-mast—‘Darkness sweeps athwart the sky’, + the President of the United States, with his 
heart full of conciliation + charity + forgiveness is struck down by the assassin’s hand. 


Words will not tell the feeling with which this Army receives this news.” He wished that his 
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wife, Fanny, could have been with him to see the funeral services held in camp with “the 


drooping flags—the dirges of the bands—the faces of the men.”*” 

Some men were so outraged by the assassination that they demanded swift 
vengeance and retribution. Thomas Hubbard told his sister that Lincoln’s death had “made 
me a radical.” Any leniency “towards the rebels,” he argued, would be “a crime” and 
detailed the charges against them: “It is not Enough that they have brought a causeless war 
upon the country, have desolated their own section and made ours sad, that they have 
starved and murdered our soldiers, that they have returned generosity with cruelty, and 
insolence for kindness.” Now, in defeat, “like cowards as they are, they adopt the congenial 
Employment of assassins.” Although only a few men probably had a hand in the actual plot, 
Hubbard was angered that “the majority of the rebels will approve the act, and rejoice at it.” 
He knew “that there are strong demonstrations of joy in Charlestown, on Saturday Evening 
after the murder was known” and thus advocated the complete destruction of the city. 
Additionally, he thought, “the whole South should be traversed and wasted until its people 
are as humble as they have been arrogant.” 

Regardless of their demands for vengeance in the wake of Lincoln’s death, these 
college-educated men soon regained their calm. Their outrage at the president’s death 
demonstrates how much they had come to respect him, especially since he had seen the war 
through to its victorious conclusion. But Lincoln was only one man and, as they looked to 


the future, college men faced the post-war period with a reconciliationist view. They wanted 


_ peace and, given their respect for Confederate soldiers that they had faced on the battlefield, 
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they were willing to welcome them back into the Union. The war had been won. The 


United States was victorious and American civilization preserved. Now, for the sake of 
peace, the best option was to count the dead, commemorate their memory, and get on with 


their lives. 


The end of the war brought college-educated New Englanders full circle. Although 
many had been killed during the war, others lived to see the triumph of the Union. For the 
men accustomed to victorious tales about the United States and its Founders, this was just 
another chapter along the way. It marked not only the triumph of northern ideology but 
also a sign that divine favor had been restored to a nation without slavery. Victory over the 
Confederacy confirmed their belief in the superiority of northern civilization. They could 
also rejoice that slavery — the system of labor that had never had a place in their conception 
of American history — was no longer an incubus on the national conscience. And, perhaps 
equally important, these young college men had proven their character both to themselves 
and others. They could claim that it was through their example and leadership that the 
Union had passed through its recent political tempest. 

Victory had come at a high price. Ninety-two Harvard graduates, forty-four men 
from Bowdoin, and twenty-two from Williams perished in the war. Sixty-three men from 
Yale and thirty-nine from Brown also died for the Union. When compared with college- 
educated southerners (young men who attended southern institutions such as the University 
of Virginia), the losses incurred by New Englanders seem rather anemic. But one must also 


keep in mind that the two societies, and the young men in them, were fighting for two very 
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different purposes. Even southerners who did not fight to preserve the institution of 


slavery were motivated to defend their homes from invasion. Additionally, many fought to 
uphold the racial order of the southern states, afraid that northern interference would lead to 
a collapse of social structures that had kept African Americans enslaved. Finally, when 
compared with the South, northern society mobilized a smaller percentage of its population 


*4! The casualties that New England troops 


and, proportionally, lost fewer of its men. 
sustained, therefore, are consistent with those sustained by the Union states as a whole. 

College-educated New Englanders served in many capacities during the war. Many 
worked as staff officers, medical personnel, and volunteers with organizations such as the 
Christian Commission. These young men, although not directly in the line of fire, still risked 
exposute to stray cannon balls and disease. On the home front another army of college- 
educated men worked towards the goal of Union victory by serving as bureaucrats, 
businessmen, journalists, editors, and societal leaders. Age, infirmity, familial concerns, or 
other personal circumstances may have prevented them from putting on a uniform. 
Regardless of their reasons, they volunteered, campaigned, and championed the Union war 
effort in their own ways. 

How had the war changed these young men? Although they entered the post-war 


world with the pride that they had served and successfully saw the war to its conclusion, 


their political beliefs remained similar to their antebellum views. This should not be 
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surprising given that the war had confirmed that these men’s suspicions about selfish 


political and social leaders. Their encounters with southerners reinforced the belief that the 
wat had been brought on by the South’s leadership class who were merely looking out for 
their slave interests. Although they acknowledged that many southerners were fully 
committed to their cause, the Confederacy’s leaders were the ones who instigated the 
conflict. Meanwhile, the conduct of Union politicians during the war also reaffirmed college 
men’s distrust of this group of individuals. Those who had railed against radicals in both 
aarcbeliitn sections, meanwhile, continued to harbor their hatred of these men. For 
example, upon hearing of Lincoln’s assassination, John C. Gray’s immediate thought was 
that the president had been killed by either radical secessionists bitter at defeat or radical 
abolitionists who were upset by Lincoln’s moderation on the issue of emancipation!” 

With the Confederacy’s military resistance defeated, college-educated men feared 
that the selfish politicians, particularly those with radical abolitionist backgrounds, who had 
brought on the war would continue to disrupt the peace. Two months before the end of the 
fighting, Charles Francis Adams, Jr. feared that the cry of vengeance would harm any hope 
for a lasting peace. “Reconstruction is looming rapidly up here and public opinion in New 
England stands in great need of guidance,” he wrote his father, explained that the “old 


Puritan vindictiveness is beginning to stick out strongly.” He expected this among 
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“Sumner’s friends ... but I find it among those not his friends.” He was sad to report 


that his “doctrines, of yielding any terms involving simply property and life but not principle, 
for the sake of good feeling after Peace, in a sad minority.” He observed that his fellow 
New Englanders “seem to me as ugly and vindictive as possible. They really don’t want 
peace, unless with it comes the hangman. They will insist upon it that this mighty revolution 
was, after all, only a murderous riot and that the police court and the constable are just about 
what it needs to quiet it”? Calmer heads and more forgiving leaders, Adams implied, 
needed to prevail. 

The South had lost the war and its beloved institution of slavery. This, some 
thought, was sufficient punishment. After the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
even the most finicky legal scholars accepted that slavery had died in America. John C. Gray 
who had fumed and fretted about Lincoln’s use of executive power to emancipate the 
enslaved, was relieved after what he considered to be proper legal proceedings had taken 
place. “That is the right way of going to work and better than a thousand of your juggling 
emancipation proclamations,” he declared at the close of the war. With regards to 
Reconstruction, he rejected the idea that future generations of southerners would 
automatically be loyal to the Union. “That depends entirely on the treatment they receive,” 
he told his mother, explaining, “If they are kept under military government or reduced to the 
state even that Ireland was in at the beginning of the century, I see no reason to suppose that 
the children will grow up with any less hatred of the North than their fathers have, such at 


least has not been the case in Italy, Hungary, Ireland or any counties which have been 
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subdued and kept under despotic rule.” Gray suggested that the rebellious states be made 


to form new pro-Union governments and then allowed to live in peace.’ 

In the aftermath of the war, many college men joined in the opposition to radical 
Republican policies. One of the most controversial issues involved the granting of civil 
rights to freedmen. John C. Gray opposed such a plan. He argued that there would be “no 
advantage” to this course for “It would embitter the white men as much as if all negroes 
were allowed to vote, while the number who could vote would be so few that it would not 
materially strengthen the loyal vote for the state.” He proposed instead to allow southern 
whites who had taken the loyalty oath to “choose their legislature, make the members of the 
legislature take the same oath, and let them work away without interference.” “Then,” he 
claimed, “personal liberty would be secured to the negroes and their families, and mote it 
would not seem to me wise to demand for them.”*” 

Interaction with southerners influenced some men’s ideas about Reconstruction. 
Luther C. Howell sensed good investment opportunities in the South and remained in 
Selma, Alabama. He had identified two other men to be co-investors on his proposed 
cotton farm. “We have already shown their class [southern planters] how to fight now we 
will show them how to farm it,” he bragged. Living in the South, Howell adopted parts of 
their worldview. The following year, he rejected the “bosh” of radical Republicans such as 
Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens that the freedmen were being oppressed. There was 
no reason for white southerners to subjugate blacks, Howell explained, “His value as a 


laborer is his protection & it is proving to be a very sure one hereabouts. I don’t take any 
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stock in the idea that they are being oppressed every negro who desires to work can get 


plenty of it to do and their employer uses them well in order to keep them as there is 
nothing else to keep them from breaking the contracts.” After spending over a year on his 
cotton plantation, Howell admitted, “Politically I am more in sympathy with this people than 
I should be if I lived north for there are so many lies told about them that I get indignant at 
the northern papers.” He promised not to become “a good southern Rebel” but declared 
“in my opinion it is not a good thing to keep sticking pins into your enemy when you have 
already knocked down with your club.” 

Opposition to blacks’ rights was not a universal principle among college-educated 
men. Some dedicated part or all of their post-war careers to helping the freedpeople. 
Unfortunately, they continued to have a patronizing view of African Americans and their 
abilities. Oliver O. Howard and his brother Charles served in the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Wrangling with an unsupportive president and growing dissatisfaction in northern society, 
the Howards did the best they could with limited resources. Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
also continued his army service by working for the Bureau. As the former commander of 
the 9" Regiment USCT, Armstrong seemed to be a good fit for his job. Unfortunately, he 
could never overcome his paternalistic views about blacks. He fully supported the Bureau’s 
hard line with regards to blacks’ own desires and opinions. That is, it did not matter what 
blacks themselves wanted as long as the white commanders of the Bureau deemed it 
necessary for their future. Even though he committed himself to the cause of black 
education, helping to establish the Hampton Institute, he continued to doubt blacks’ abilities 
to advance. He claimed that their were incompetent and unfit to get involved in politics. He 
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atgued that they should limit themselves to the pursuit of education and the learning of 


agricultural techniques. Booker T. Washington, who accepted and helped spread this 
philosophy, became one of Armstrong’s students at Hampton.”*’ 

Back in the northern states, support for a lenient Reconstruction policy drew upon 
an emerging idea of reconciliation. In 1872, for example, Frank Bartlett’s dissatisfaction with 
President Ulysses Grant led him to support the Liberal Republicans. He believed that most 
southerners were not bitter about their defeat (he had sympathized with the South before 
the conflict) and, in a speech to commemorate the centennial of the Battle of Lexington in 
1875, he spoke his mind to ceremony’s guest of honor, President Grant: 


I have a prejudice, which is shared by all soldiers, in favor of 
peace. And I think I may safely say, that, between the soldiers 
of the two great sections of our country, fraternal relations 
were established long ago. I have a strong prejudice against 
any man or men who would divide or destroy or retard the 
prosperity and progress of the nation, whose corner-stone 
was laid in the blood of our fathers one hundred years ago to- 
day. Moved by this prejudice, I to-day despise the men who 
would, for the sake of self or party, stand in the way of 
reconciliation and a united country.... And, sir, the only 
really belligerent people in the country to-day, north and 
south, are those who, while the war lasted, followed carefully 
the paths of peace. ... Look to their heroes, their leaders, — 
their Gordons, their Lees, their Johnstons, Lamar, Ransom, 
and Ripley, — and tell me if you find in their utterances 
anything but renewed loyalty and devotion to a reunited 
country. These are the men... by whom and through whom 
you must restore the South, instead of the meaner men for 
whom power is only a synonym for plunder. ... do not repel 
the returning love of these men by suspicion or indifference. 


Bartlett praised the recent return of the 54" Massachusetts Regiment’s flag from the 


government of South Carolina. He called the South Carolina soldier who returned the 


547 Robert F. Engs, Freedom's First Generation: Black Hampton, Virginia, 1861-1890 (1979; reprint, New York: 
Fordham University Press, 2004), 83, 87-89, 158. 
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banner his “brother,” adding “And I am proud that he was an American soldier. As an 


American, I am as proud of the men who charged so bravely with Pickett’s Division on our 
lines at Gettysburg, as I am of the men who so bravely met and repulsed them there.” He 
explained the South’s decision to secede by claiming that men could not always “choose the 
right cause; but when, having chosen that which conscience dictates, they are ready to die for 
it, if they justify not their cause, they at least ennoble themselves.” Referring to the setting 
of his speech, Bartlett declared, “And the men who, for conscience’ sake, fought against 
their government at Gettysburg, ought easily to be forgiven by the sons of men who, for 
conscience’ sake, fought against the government at Lexington and Bunker Hill.” 

In the years and decades that followed, the college-educated men who had fought so 
desperately to crush the Confederacy’s hopes of independence embraced their former 
counterparts as equally brave soldiers fighting in a terrible war. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
who had condemned the instigators of the conflict in 1861 began his fascination with 
Confederate bravery as early as 1863. After rebel general Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson 
was killed, Adams declared “I am sure, as Americans, this army takes a pride in ‘Stonewall’ 
second only to that of the Virginians and confederates. To have fought against him is next 
to having fought under him.” The culmination of Adams’s post-war reconciliation attempts 
was his address in 1907 at Lee Chapel in Lexington, Virginia to honor the centennial of 
Robert E. Lee’s birth.” 

College-educated men, however, did not let the issues of the war and Reconstruction 


occupy all their post-war activities. They called upon their pre-war ideas about service and 


548 Sauers and Sable, Wilkam Francis Bartlett, 156-59, 163-65. 
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continued to argue that only society’s most selfless servants should control the political 


process in the name of maintaining peace: Many college men, along with their business 
endeavors, entered into public service and joined reform movements. One system that they 
wished to reform was that of party politics. College men continued to believe that social 
peace could be had if only people set aside their selfish needs and looked to the common 


good.” 


For their part, colleges celebrated the return of their alumni and honored their fallen 
sons. Memorials such as plaques, stained glass windows, and even enormous structures — 
Bowdoin’s and Harvard’s Memorial Halls, for example — dotted the architecture of the post- 
wat campuses. Collections of letters and memorial biographies flooded the presses as the 
schools claimed credit for having produced so many patriotic heroes for the republic. 

Meanwhile, college histories published in the late nineteenth century celebrated the 
sacrifice and bravery of the young sons of these schools who had proven their worth to 
society and seemingly justified the continued existence of the institutions that had shaped 
them. “Prior to the late Rebellion,” Henry S. Burrage wrote in his memorial to Brown men 
who fought in the Civil War, “it was a matter of speculation among us, whether, if 
opportunity offered, the young men of this generation would emulate the heroism of their 


patriotic ancestors. In those tranquil times, and to our inexperienced minds, the history of 


550 Butler, Critical Americans, 199-206. For a discussion of how Josephine Shaw Lowell (sister of Robert Gould 
Shaw and widow of Charles Russell Lowell) channeled many upper-class ideals about service to society into 
action see Joan Waugh, Unsentimental Reformer: The Life of Josephine Shaw Lowell (Cambtidge: Harvard University 
Press, 1997). For discussions about the post-war and post-Reconstruction world that many of these men 
encountered, see also Robert H. Wiebe, The Search For Order, 1877-1920 (New York: Hill and Wang, 1967). 
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the great struggle for national independence seemed like a romance. Our civil war has at 


length solved the problem.” Burrage cited the life and sacrifice of Sullivan Ballou, calling 
him one “among the first to prove that devotion to their country had not withered in the 
hearts of American youth.” 

Near the turn of the century, Amherst College commemorated its fallen sons from 
the war. The college’s biographer, William S. Tyler noted that the monuments from the 
Civil War — including a cannon captured from the Battle of Newbern — were put in place so 
that “coming generations will be reminded of the virtues and sacrifices of our brethren who 
lost their lives in the War of the Great Rebellion.” The memory of those who fell, he wrote, 
would not be forgotten for at annual reunions, there would be a roll call and when the 
names of the dead were called, “their surviving classmates will respond for them: ‘Dead on 


the field of battle’ — ‘Died for their fatherland.” 


551 Burrage, Brown University in the Civil War, 93. 
552 William S. Tyler, 4 History of Amberst College, During the Administrations of Its First Five Presidents From 1821 to 
1891 (New York: Frederick H. Hitchcock, 1895), 188-89. 
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Appendix 1: 
Table Comparing Wartime Service of New England Colleges and Union Statistics 
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Total number of northern military-age white males (15-49) in the 1860 census: 5,565,900°"’ 
Total number of men who had served in the Union cause by the end of 1862: 1,316,556" 


Proportion of northern military-age white male population who had served by 1862: 23.7% 


557 Calculated from “Historical Census Browser,” 

virginia,edu/collections/stats/histcensus/index,html. Geospatial and Statistical Data Center, 
Uaieesiry ee Virginia. Document was accessed through the Internet. 

558 Calculated from Phisterer, The Army in the Civil War, 3-5. 
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Appendix 2: 
College-Educated Men in “The Burden of Their Class” 


Henry Livermore Abbott was born in 1842 to Josiah G. Abbott and Caroline Livermore 
Abbott. A well-known northern Democrat who served in many public service positions, 
Josiah’s political beliefs deeply influenced his son. Henry and his older brother Edward 
entered Harvard in the fall of 1856 in the class of 1860. Abbott was beginning the study of 
law in his father’s office after graduation when the war began. He was killed while leading 
his regiment during the Battle of the Wilderness in 1864.” 


Charles Francis Adams, Jr. was the grandson and great grandson of two presidents of the 
United States. Born in 1835, red haired and freckled Charles graduated in the Harvard class 
of 1856. Uncertain what to do with his life, he studied law and passed the bar exam. A 
ladies man, Charles was known to party until the early hours of the morning. In one 
instance, an all-night affair ended with him washing his face with “raw whiskey.” 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr. emerged from the war with a new passion for 
investigative reporting and regulation. Targeting the powerful railroad industry, Adams 
sought to root out corruption from the system. Writing about abuses in the system helped 
land him the chairmanship of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. There, he attempted 
to require new safety regulations for the growing industry. that was accident prone and 
dangerous to the growing number of commuters who relied on the locomotives. He 
continued his tise in the railroad industry, eventually becoming the president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. After a long and grueling corporate battle with financier Jay Gould, Adams 
lost his position and returned home. At the same time he had mastered business affairs and 
his wise investments in the real estate business had helped turn him into a millionaire. He 
passed away in 1915.°° 


Samuel Chapman Armstrong was born in 1839 in the Hawaiian Islands. He traveled 
across an ocean and an unsettled continent to become a member of the Williams College 
class of 1862. 

After the war, Armstrong continued his army service by working for the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. As the former commander of the 9" Regiment U. S. C. T., Armstrong seemed to be 
a good fit for his job. Unfortunately, he could never overcome his paternalistic views about 
blacks. He fully supported the Bureau’s hard line with regards to blacks’ own desires and 
opinions. That is, it did not matter what blacks themselves wanted as long as the white 
commanders of the Bureau deemed it necessary for their future. Even though he committed 
himself to the cause of black education, helping to establish the Hampton Institute, he 
continued to doubt blacks’ abilities to advance. He claimed that they were incompetent and 
unfit to get involved in politics, arguing that they should limit themselves to the pursuit of 
education and the learning of agricultural techniques. Booker T. Washington, who accepted 


559 Scott, ed., Fallen Leaves, 1-2. 

560 Jack Shepherd, The Adams Chronicles: Four Generations of Greatness (Boston, MA: Little, Brown and Company, 
1975), 346-50, 379-384, 411-22. For more on Adams’s role as a regulator see Thomas K. McCraw, Prophets of 
Regulation: Charles Francis Adams, Louis D. Brandeis, James M. Landis, Alfred E. Kahn (Cambridge, MA: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1984). 
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and helped spread this philosophy, became one of Armstrong’s students at Hampton. 
Armstrong passed away in 1893.°" 


Francis Channing Barlow was born in 1834 to David Hatch Barlow and Almira Penniman 
Barlow. His father, a Unitarian minister, was first scholar at Harvard. Francis was able to 
replicate this feat in the class of 1855. After Harvard, Barlow moved to New York where he 
became a lawyer. 

As relentless in peace as he was in wat, Francis Channing Barlow brought his fiery 
passion of duty to his job as the U.S. marshal in southern New York. He fired dishonest 
workers, replaced them with trustworthy men, and prevented Cuban insurrectionists from 
accumulating arms. Fearless in the face of threats, he needed bodyguards to protect him. 
He later helped found the New York City Bar Association and root out corruption in the 
city. He was elected attorney general of New York State in 1872 and helped convict 
Tammany Hall’s infamous Boss Tweed. He passed away in 1896.°* 


William Francis Bartlett was born in 1840, the third child of Charles and Harriet Plummer 
Bartlett. Charles had worked as a clerk, a commission merchant, American consul to Port au 
Prince, a bank cashier, and an agent for a shipping firm. Bartlett was not interested in his 
studies even though his parents sent him to both Phillips Andover Academy and Harvard 
College. He ranked poorly throughout his career in college but graduated in the class of 
1862. He was still struggling through his work and discipline issues when the war began. 

Wounded multiple times during the war (including the loss of a leg in 1862) and 
taken prisoner after the Battle of the Crater, William Francis Bartlett survived but suffered 
the physical effects of combat for the rest of his life. At the end of the war, he entered into 
managerial positions at a paper mill and an iron works. After a speech in which he argued 
the case for reconciliation and opposed President Grant’s Reconstruction policies, Bartlett 
was courted by both the Democrats and Republicans in his state. The Democrats 
nominated him as their lieutenant governor candidate and the Republicans hoped that he 
would be their gubernatorial candidate. Bartlett declined both offers. He died in 1876 of 
tuberculosis.*” 


Charles Pickering Bowditch was born in 1842 and a member of the Harvard Class of 
1863. After the war he entered the business world, becoming the director of railroad and life 
insurance companies. He also became an active member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Bowditch died in 1921.° 


Nathaniel Bowditch was born in 1839. He was named after his grandfather, a famous 
mathematician. His father, Henry Ingersoll Bowditch was a well-known abolitionist. 


561 Robert F. Engs, Freedom’s First Generation, 83, 87-89, 158. See also Everett T. Tomlinson and Paul G. 
Tomlinson, A Leader of Freemen: The Life Story of Samuel Chapman Armstrong, Brevet Brigadier-General, U. S.A. 
(Philadelphia, PA: American Sunday-School Union, 1917), 11-15, chapter 7. 

562 Buell, The Warrior Generals, 3-4, 428. 

563 Sauers and Sable, Wilham Francs Bartlett, 5-11, 144-70. 
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Society, 1922): 320-21. 
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Bowditch attended the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard before serving in the war. 
He was killed at the Battle of Kelly’s Ford in 1863.°° 


John Marshall Brown was born in 1838. He attended Phillips Andover and was elected 
class orator in the Bowdoin class of 1860. After the war, he returned to Portland, Maine 
where he worked in the family business, J. B. Brown and Sons. He remained active in post- 
war military societies and also served as an overseer and president of the Board of Bowdoin 
College. Brown passed away in 1907.°° 


Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain was born in 1828 in Brewer, Maine. As a boy, he was 
taught value of industry and hard work, splitting his time between school lessons and farm 
work. His father, a farmer and civic leader, steered him towards a martial life by sending him 
to a military academy. His mother’s desire that he become a missionary, however, won the 
day. To do so, Chamberlain would need a college education. While at Bowdoin he attended 
weekend gatherings at Professor Calvin Stowe’s house where Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
professor’s wife, entertained the audience by reading pieces of her work called Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. He graduated in the class of 1852 and continued his studies at the Bangor 
Theological Seminary before returning to Bowdoin as a professor. It was on his alma 
mater’s campus that he watched the war begin and saw his students marching off to save the 
Union. 

Selected by the federal high command to accept the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia at Appomattox, Chamberlain relished the opportunity to begin the 
national healing process. His conduct at the ceremony impressed many of the men who 
were already depressed by the loss of their cause. Chamberlain continued to enjoy the pomp 
of military affairs at the Grand Review of the Armies. After the war, he served for four 
terms as the Governor of Maine and then became president of Bowdoin College. The 
former general came into conflict with his undergraduates when he attempted to enforce a 
military drill on campus. He wrote and lectured about the war and capitalized on his 
experiences during the conflict for the rest of his life, finally passing away in 1914.°°” 


Charles Peleg Chandler was born in 1835 in Foxcroft, Maine. He graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1854 and Harvard Law School in 1857. He was working as an attorney 
in the law offices of John A. Andrew when the war broke out. He was killed at the Battle of 
Malvern Hill on the same day that he received his commission as colonel.°” 
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George Clary was born in New Hampshire in 1829. He graduated from Dartmouth in 
1852 and Yale Medical School in 1857. He had settled into the practice of medicine at 
Hartford when the war broke out. George Clary survived the war to marry in 1867. He 
settled in New Britain, Connecticut and continued to practice medicine. 


Caspar Crowninshield was descended from a family with a proud history of local and 
national service. Born in 1837, he graduated in the Harvard class of 1860. Like his 
ancestors, Caspar Crowninshield dedicated his life to the service of his community. He 
survived to marry and write about the military history of the war. He died in 1897.°” 


Wilder Dwight was born to William and Elizabeth Amelia Dwight in 1833. He graduated 
from Harvard twenty years later and went on to attend the Harvard Law School. Dwight 
was commissioned as major of the 2° Massachusetts Volunteers in 1861. He was killed at 
the Battle of Antietam.*” 


James Deering Fessenden graduated Bowdoin in 1852, in the same class as Joshua 
Chamberlain. Born in 1833, James was one of the four sons of William Pitt Fessenden, 
himself a graduate of Bowdoin in the class of 1823 and one of the most powerful U.S. 
senators during the Civil War era. James’s brothers William Howard, Francis and Samuel 
graduated from Bowdoin in 1855, 1858 and 1861 respectively. The three elder brothers 
became attorneys before the war while young Samuel graduated into the conflict. All except 
William Howard served in the conflict, making their father anxious about their safety but 
proud of their course. 

Samuel Fessenden was killed at the Battle of Second Bull Run in 1862. The other 
two Fessenden brothers survived the war to the relief of their father. James Deering had 
served under David Hunter on the Carolina coast and in the Western Theater of the War 
under Joseph Hooker. He fought at the Battle of Cedar Creek under Philip Sheridan and 
ended the war as a brevet major general of volunteers. Returning to Maine, he became the 
register of bankruptcy and a state representative. He passed away in 1882. Francis 
Fessenden survived the war but had to have a leg amputated after being hit during the Red 
River Campaign in 1864. After the cessation of hostilities he remained in the army, serving 
in the Freedmen’s Bureau before leaving the army in 1866 with the rank of brigadier general. 
He returned to the law and became mayor of Portland, Maine in 1876. He passed away in 
1906,°” 
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Born in Ohio in 1831, James Abram Garfield came east to Williams College and 
graduated in 1856. He returned to Ohio to became a professor and president of the Eclectic 
Institute (Hiram College) and also began his career in politics. Garfield entered the Ohio 
Senate in 1860 as its youngest member. He was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1862 but remained in the Army of the Cumberland until after the Battle 
of Chickamauga in 1863. By the time he resigned, he had been commissioned a major 
general of volunteers. He served in the House of Representatives until his election to the 
presidency in 1880. A year later, he was mortally wounded by an assassin’s bullet.”” 


Born in 1839, John Chipman Gray graduated from Harvard twenty years later. He was 
attending law school when the war began. Gray understood well the problems that the 
South would face. Unconvinced that southerners were innocents in the war, he penned a 
poignoint note to his mother in May, 1865. “I think,” he noted, “we have been rather 
deluding ourselves by constantly talking about the ‘leaders’ of the South, as if the mass of the 
people were irresponsible and irrational beings. I think that a very great number of the 
officers and soldiers of the rebel army can in no more way be considered ‘led’ than the men 
of our army ate. They have a strong personal conviction of the justice and right of their 
cause.” After the war, Gray returned to Boston and established a practice with one of his 
wartime correspondents, John C. Ropes. Gray also taught, among other topics bankruptcy 
and constitutional law, at Harvard Law School. He passed away in 1915.° 


Franklin Aretas Haskell was born in 1828 in Vermont. In 1848, he moved to Columbus, 
Wisconsin where his older brother had established a legal practice. There he served as town 
clerk and superintendent of schools while he prepared for college. He graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1854 and returned to Wisconsin. He was killed at the Battle of Cold 
Harbor.*” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the eldest son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, was born in 
1841. He was a member of the Harvard class of 1861. Wounded several times during the 
wat, he survived the conflict and earned a law degree from Harvard in 1866. Engaged in the 
practice of law, he was also a legal scholar. In 1903, Holmes was appointed to the United 
States Supreme Court by President Theodore Roosevelt. He served until 1932 and passed 
away in 1935,°”° 


Theodore James Holmes was born to Sylvanus and Elizabeth Hoyt Holmes in 1833. He 

gtaduated from Yale in 1853 and taught at the American Asylum for the Deaf. He attended 
the Union Theological Seminary and graduated in 1859. He took leave from his position as 
a pastor to serve in the Union Army and was made Post-Chaplain of the 21" Connecticut 
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Infantry and Chaplain of the 1“ Connecticut Cavalry. He was severely wounded in 1864. 
After the war, he served as pastor in a number of churches and died in 1906.°” 


Oliver Otis Howard was born in Leeds, Maine in 1830. The son of a farmer, Howard had 
two younger brothers: Rowland Bailey Howard (born 1834) and Charles Henry Howard 
(1838-1908). At a young age, Oliver’s father brought home an African-American child who 
worked and played with the boy. This relationship, as one of Howard’s biographers notes, 
may have influenced his position on race. All three sons attended Bowdoin College, Oliver 
graduating in 1850, Rowland in 1856, and Charles in 1859. After Bowdoin, Oliver continued 
his studies at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. He served in Florida during the 
Third Seminole War and then returned to West Point as a mathematics instructor. After 
graduating from Bowdoin, Rowland attended law school before entering the Bangor 
Theological Seminary. He became a Congregational clergyman in Farmington, Maine in 
1860 and served in the Christian Commission during the war. Charles was just beginning his 
studies at the Bangor Theological Seminary when the war began and came to the aid of his 
older brother Oliver in organizing the Third Maine Regiment. 

All three Howard brothers survived the war (although Oliver lost an arm at the 
Battle of Fair Oaks in 1862) and lived to pursue different career paths. After rising to 
command the Army of the Tennessee under General William Tecumseh Sherman, Oliver 
Otis Howard became the head of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, fighting for freedmen’s rights and battling with President Andrew Johnson. He went 
West to track the Nez Perce in the late 1870s, served as superintendent at West Point, and 
helped to found Howard and Lincoln Memorial Universities. He passed away in 1909. 

Rowland Bailey Howard returned to his congregation before moving to Illinois, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts. He became involved with the American Peace Society of Boston, 
which advocated the creation of an international court to settle disputes between nations. 
While attending the International Peace Congress in Rome, he passed away in 1892. By the 
end of the war, Charles Howard had risen in the ranks to become a brevet brigadier general. 
He remained in the army after the end of the war, serving as an Assistant Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in and around the Washington, D.C. area. Afterwards he worked for 
the American Missionary Association and also became a newspaper editor. He passed away 
in 1908.° 


Born in New York in 1835, Luther Clark Howell entered Amherst as a member of the 
class of 1864. He volunteered for the war in the midst of his studies. Howell remained in 
Alabama after the war and passed away in 1866.°” 
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Thomas Worcester Hyde was born in Florence, Italy in 1841 during his parents’ 
honeymoon in Europe. The son of a businessman and civic leader, Hyde was a member of 
the Bowdoin College class of 1861. He was in Illinois during the fall of 1860 where he 
helped open mail for the Republican Party’s presidential candidate, Abraham Lincoln. In 
later years, he remembered, “Many packages would come with letters, some containing 
negro doll babies, some, dead rattlesnakes, and various tokens of that description from angry 
Southerners.” Enlisting in a few militia companies in Illinois, he brought his knowledge of 
drill back to Bowdoin and helped train Maine students for a potential war. 

After the war, Hyde returned to Maine and established the Bath Iron Works, turning 
his childhood hometown into one of the state’s key shipbuilding sites. With business savvy 
and ingenuity, he made good investments and patented important inventions to the shipping 
industry. He also wrote about his war experiences and was involved with veterans 
organizations before his death in 1899.” 


Charles Russell Lowell, Jr. was born in 1835. He attended the Boston Latin School and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1854. At the commencement ceremonies that year, 
he delivered the valedictory oration and received praise from all quarters. Curious about the 
life of the working class, he worked in an iron mill after college. After traveling through 
Europe to recover his health, he took a job as a treasurer for a railroad company. In 1860 he 
moved to Maryland to manage an iron works. A year later, he would join the Union army. 
Charles Russell Lowell died at the Battle of Cedar Creek in 1864." 


William Thompson Lusk was born in 1838 in Norwich, Connecticut. He was a student at 
Yale but did not graduate. He enlisted as a private in the war and rose to the rank of 
Assistant Adjutant General. He became a physician after the conflict and wrote a number of 
works on gynecology. He also served as president of the Bellevue Hospital College before 
his death in 1897.° 


Theodore Lyman III, heir to a massive fortune accumulated through shipping and trade, 
was born in 1833. Graduating from Harvard in 1855 in the same class as Frank Barlow, 
Lyman continued his studies at the Lawrence Scientific School under Louis Agassiz. Ona 
field trip to collect starfish specimens in Florida, Lyman met and became close friends with a 
US. military officer named George G. Meade, later commander of the Army of the 
Potomac. In the election of 1860, Lyman voted for the Bell-Everett ticket, arguing that the 
Republicans were a sectional party. Lyman and his wife began a long tour of Europe before 
the firing on Fort Sumter. From across the Atlantic, he continued to follow the war news 
with anxiety. After returning to the U.S., he joined Gen. Meade’s staff in September, 1863. 
After the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, Theodore Lyman returned to 
Massachusetts where he accepted a post on the Massachusetts Commission of Inland 
Fisheries and became a prominent voice in fish conservation. He became an important 
name in the field of natural sciences for his remaining days. At the 1865 Harvard 
commencement, he helped ensure that his friend and former commander, General George 
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Meade was the principal speaker. A year later, he revisited some Virginia battlefields. 
Going along with his love of history, Lyman became a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. He was also named to the Board of Overseers at his alma mater. In 
1883, he began a single term of service in the U.S. House of Representatives. Theodore 
Lyman passed away in 1897.°° 


Charles Porter Mattocks was born in 1840. His father passed away when four years after 
he was born. Charles’s mother, Martha remarried a successful lumberman. They sent 
Charles to Phillips Andover Academy for collegiate preparation. He went to Bowdoin and 
graduated in the class of 1862. 

Charles Porter Mattocks continued his education after the war, earning a law degree 
from Harvard in 1867. He practiced in Portland and served as both the attorney for 
Cumberland County and a representative to the Maine State Legislature. He received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his gallantry at the Battle of Sayler’s Creek. Mattocks 
passed away in 1910. 


William Miltmore McArthur was a member of the Bowdoin class of 1853. Born in 1832 
to attorney and farmer Arthur McArthur, Sr. and Sarah Miltmore McArthur, he read law 
with his father after graduating and became a member of the bar in 1860. William M. 
McArthur entered the state legislature after returning home from the war. He was a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention in 1868. He managed his father’s farm, never 
actively engaging in the law. He passed away in 1917.° 


Charles Fessenden Morse was born in 1839 and graduated from Harvard in 1858. After 
the war, he went to Kansas City and helped develop it into one a major railroad hub. He 
died in 1926.*° 


Samuel Edward Nichols was born in 1842 and a member of the Amherst class of 1865. 
He enlisted in the war in 1862, interrupting his college course. He returned to a busy civilian 
life without completing his degree at Amherst, becoming military commandant at Leicester 
Academy, editor of a newspaper, and a businessman. In 1890, his college awarded him a B. 
A. He died eight years later.**’ 
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John Buttrick Noyes was born in 1838 and was a member of the Harvard class of 1858. 
He tried his hand at a few occupations before joining the army in 1861. Noyes became a 
librarian after the war. He followed a few business pursuits after that and died in 1908. 


Christopher Pennell was born in Northbridge, Massachusetts in 1842. He was a member 
of the Amherst class of 1863. When the war began, he volunteered to serve. Christopher 
Pennell was killed at the Battle of the Crater in 1864.” 


William Elmer Potter was born in 1840 in New Jersey. He graduated from Harvard’s law 
school in 1861 before attending Princeton. He entered the war as a private in the 12" New 
Jersey Volunteers. By 1865, he was a brevet major, having been wounded at the Battle of 
the Wilderness. After the war, he became a lawyer and was also active in politics. He died-in 
1896.°° . 


John Read was born in 1840 to William Read and Sarah G. A. Read. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1862 and enlisted in the U.S. Navy and served as a paymaster. Captured by 
Confederates, he spent over seven months in a prison camp. We went into business after 
the war and also served in local and state politics. Read died in 1915.°” 


Paul Joseph Revere, grandson of the Revolutionary War hero, was born in 1832. He 
graduated in the class of 1852 at Harvard and became a merchant. He was killed at 
Gettysburg in 1863.” 


William Dwight Sedgwick, born June 27, 1831, graduated in the Harvard class of 1851. 
When he was a teenager, his father sent him to Illinois to learn what it was like to be a 
laborer. He joined the Second Massachusetts Volunteers in May, 1861. He was killed at the 
Battle of Antietam.” 


Robert Gould Shaw, born to a wealthy family in 1837, was a classmates of Caspar 
Crowninshield’s but he left Harvard before graduating. Shaw’s family was committed to the 
abolitionist cause but the young man seemed less interested. Well-traveled and restless, he 
became a clerk and bided his time before he could return to Europe. The war interrupted 
his plans. Shaw was killed at the head of the 54 Massachusetts Regiment during the assault 
on Fort Wagner in 1863.°” 
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Frazar Augustus Stearns was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1840. His father 
was the president of Amherst College. After preparing for college at Phillips Andover 
Academy, he entered Amherst in 1857. Passionate about the war, he was commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the 21° Massachusetts. Stearns was killed at the Battle of Newbern.*” 


Joseph Hopkins Twichell was born in 1838. After graduating from Yale in 1859, he 
attended the Union Theological Seminary in New York City. He left the seminary to 
volunteer as a chaplain in the army when the war began. After the conflict he resumed his 
studies and, for 47 years, was the pastor of Asylum Hill Congregational Church. He also 
became friends with Mark Twain. Twichell was involved in Republican Party politics and 
was on the governing board at Yale University. He died in 1918.°° 


Stephen Minot Weld, Jr. was born in 1842 and raise in Jamaica Plain. After graduating 
from Harvard in 1860, he entered the law school. He left his studies to serve in the war. 
After the conflict, he followed several business interests. Weld died in 1920.” 


William Wheeler was born in New York City in 1836. He graduated from Yale in 1855 and 
traveled abroad. During the war he rose to become the acting Chief of Artillery for his 
division before being killed at Culp’s Farm, Georgia in 1864." 


Theodore Winthrop, descended from some of New England’s founders, was taught that he 
and his family members were among the “better people.” He trace his ancestry on his 
father’s side to John Winthrop, the first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Company, and 
on his mother’s side to Jonathan Edwards. Born in 1828, Winthrop graduated from Yale in 
the Class of 1848, traveled extensively in Europe, Central America, the Pacific Northwest, 
and wrote about his experiences. He was admitted to the bar in 1855 and supported John C. 
Fremont in the election of 1856. An abolitionist, he enlisted in the Union cause, saying that 
he was going to “get rid of slavery in this country.” 

Theodore Winthrop was killed at the Battle of Big Bethel on June 10, 1861. Upon 
his death, D. H. Hill, the commander of the Confederate forces that had opposed him, sent 
his pocket watch back through Union lines with a note: “I have the honor herewith to send 
the watch of young Winthrop, who fell while gallantly leading a party in the vain attempt to 
subjugate a free people.’ After his death, the novels and short stories that Winthrop had 
written throughout his travels were finally published — Cea/ Dreeme in 1861, John Brent, Edwin 
Brothertoft, and The Canoe and the Saddle in 1862, and Life in the Open Aira yeat later.” 
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